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One community after another is saying— 


“Our school children must 


y9 
°@ 


have a hot lunch 


HELP YOUR COMMUNITY TO SAY IT, TOO! 
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OU, as a teacher, are aware how 

rapidly the hot lunch movement 

is spreading—in large schools and 
small schools, in every State in the 
Union. Health authorities have pointed 
out how grave the need is for every 
school to supplement, by at least one 
hot dish, the cold lunches which the 
children bring from home. The United 
States Government, in its extension nu- 
trition work, is stressing this need. ‘The 
nutrition of two-thirds of the school 
children in this country is below par. 
The hot school lunch offers one valua- 
ble method of combating this dangerous 
condition. 


Perhaps, knowing all this, you have 
still considered it impossible to inaugurate 
the hot lunch in your own school. You 
may have thought of it as a difficult, ex- 
pensive undertaking, in which you could 
not gain the support of your co-workers or 
of the children’s parents. If so, let us tell 
you how easily and inexpensively the hot 
lunch has been installed in other schools 


whose teachers had, at first, considered it 
impossible. 


One hot dish—nourishing, delicious, 
satisfying. That’s all your children need 
to make their home-packed lunches ade- 
quate—to nourish them so completely at 
lunchtime that afternoon work and be- 
havior will be gratifyingly improved! The 
ideal dish for this purpose is Instant Pos- 
tum, made with hot (not boiled) milk in- 
stead of the usual boiling water. 


Instant Postum is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted, with a little sweeten- 
ing. Prepared with hot (not boiled) milk 
it is a delicious, entirely wholesome and 
highly nourishing drink. It is inexpensive. 
And it is so easily and quickly prepared 
that any school, no matter how limited its 
facilities, its equipment and its time, can 
arrange to serve it. 


We have worked out this practical plan 


We have worked out, in detail, a simple, 
practical plan for serving Instant Postum 
in schools. Thousands of schools have 
tested it successfully. Teachers-‘who have 
been responsible for the adoption of this 


plan have earned the gratitude of their 
communities. You can do this, also! 


Send for our free booklet, in which we 
outline for you the detailed plan for 
starting a hot lunch in your school. This 
booklet is complete! It will tell you every- 
thing you want to know—the simple 
equipment necessary and the various 
ways and means of putting the hot lunch 
into effect. 


Accept this free offer, today! 


We will send you the booklet described 
above—and a 50-cup tin of Instant Pos- 
tum, free, so that you may test it for 
school use. Just have your principal sign 
the coupon below—or, if yours is a one- 
room school, your own signature will be 
sufficient. This is an opportunity to render 
a real service to your community! Mail 
the coupon today! 

© 1926,P. €. Co 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—N. 1. 1-26 
EpucaTionaL DEPARTMENT, 
Postum CEREAL Company, INc., 
Postum Building, New York City, N.Y. 
Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered 
im to School Principals in connection with your school lunch 
plan. 


Name 





School 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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City. 
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A Complete Guide to Dressmaking 
for the Teacher and 
the Woman who Sews 


By Mary Brooks Picken 


OR many years I have been teaching women 

to sew. And always I have tried to show 

them the joy to be found in sewing as an 
art. Soft lustrous fabrics are an inspiration to 
handle. Beautiful colors hold the very tints and 
tones of life. Stitches and seams are not mere 
mechanical means to garment construction, they 
are the most fascinating steps in the creation of 
a lovely costume. And the adeptly fitted sleeve, 
the jaunty flare of a skirt, the delicate touch of 
embroidery or decoration—all are expressive of 
creative art. 


When, even as a girl, I began teaching others I 
realized that one great obstacle was keeping mil- 
lions of women from making their own clothes. 
They “thought” dressmaking was something very 
intricate and complicated, something they could 
never, never learn to do. 


And so I would show them how to make a stitch, 
and they would see how very simple that was. 
Then I would show them how to make a certain 
kind of seam, and they would see how easy that 
was, too. Then I would show them how to shape 
a collar or turn a hem, or set in a sleeve or make 
a pocket, and soon nimble fingers would be doing 
each task, and there would be a glow of pride with 
each new accomplishment. 

And finally, when all these essentials, one by one, 
were shown to be quite simple after all, some one 
would say, “Yes, but dressmaking must be some- 
thing very difficult to learn,” and I would say, 
“There is nothing left to learn. You have taken 
it one small part at a time, just as in making a 
dress you must of course do one small part at a 
time. Look at all the simple things you have 
done—put all the parts together—that is dressmak- 
ing. Is it not simple and easy and really fun?’’ 
Always in teaching others, I have wanted to put 
just this simple story of sewing into a book, so 
that the teacher of sewing might be able to convey 
quickly to those in her classes the fascination that 
sewing really has and in order that she herself 
might be able to know the satisfaction of making 
herownclothes. In ‘‘The Mary Brooks Picken Meth- 
od of Modern Dressmaking’’ I have done just this. 
As you turn its pages you will see at once that 
here is a book written from. the teacher’s view- 
point. The entire subject: is divided into its nat- 
ural parts and each part is presented complete in 
itself. Go carefully through the accompanying ac- 
tual chapter headings and see how fully the entire 
subject of sewing and dressmaking has been covered. 
From beginning to end I have prepared this book 
with simplicity of method always the first con- 
sideration. Directions are given in the clearest 
Possible terms and there are more than 300 illus- 


clothes. 





trations showing just what to do. It is my hope 
that teachers everywhere may find this book not 
only a practical plan for the successful making of 
their own clothes, but an indispensable guide in 
the teaching of sewing in the classroom. 





In publishing “The Mary Brooks Picken Method of 
Modern Dressmaking,” The Pictorial Review Company 
makes available for the first time complete instruc- 
tion in sewing and dressmaking in one volume. We 
were confident that such an innovation would arouse 
the greatest interest among teachers, but the enthu- 
siasm of those who have seen it has exceeded our 
greatest expectations. Merely as a result of a pre- 
liminary announcement, it has been ordered by teach- 
ers in more than 600 schools and colleges and many 
teachers in leading institutions have ordered quanti- 
ties for classroom use, 
The book is of generous size with pages that afford 
ample room for the graphic illustrations used and the 
entire volume is beautifully bound in leather-like 
covers of brown and gold. 
Best of all it has been purposely priced, to give it the 
widest possible distribution, at only One Dollar. At 
this small cost, you will surely want a copy for your- 
self at once, and in filling your order we will quote 
you the special discount we are making to teachers 
on quantity orders. 
Simply send one dollar with a letter or the coupon be- 
low and the book will be sent to you at once, postage 
prepaid. 
And as an extra gift, if you will simply state your 
correct size (bust measurement) we will send you 
with our compliments a special demonstration Pic- 
torial Review Printed Pattern of the modish frock 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

With the 


F RE Book 


A pattern of this smart dress 
in your correct size. 


As a practical example of the 
simplicity of modern dress- 
making, we want to send 
you with our compliments 

a special demonstra- 
SF tion Pictorial Re- 
view Printed Pattern 

(Regular value — 45 














Mary Brooks Picken is universally recognized as America’s 
greatest sewing teacher. Herself a graduate of seven schools 
of dressmaking, she has taught sewing in high schools, 
night schools, private schools, and by the home-study plan. 
Actually hundreds of thousands of women and girls have 
learned under her direction to know the satisfaction and 
the savings that are possible through making their own 
Now she is dressmaking editor of Pictorial Re- 
view, and she has just prepared “The Mary Brooks Picken 
Method of Modern Dressmaking,” 
guide to the successful making of your own clothes, all be- 
tween the covers of one book. Here she tells of her lifelong 
ambition to bring such help to teachers and to the woman 
who sews, and how the achievement has been realized 
through her new method. 


‘ 








a complete practical 








Actual Chapter Headings 


THE MARY BROOKS PICKEN METHOD 
OF MODERN DRESSMAKING 


Using Your Sewing Machine 

How to Handle Fabrics Successfully 
How to Make Seams and Finishes 
Essential Needle Stitches and Seams 
Making Seams in Garments 

The Art of Tailoring Seams 
Applying Bias Bindings 
Applying Bias Straps or Folds 
Finishing Flares and Godets 
Gathering and Shirring 
Applying Bands and Ruffles 
Making and Proportioning Tucks 
Plaits and Plaiting 

Hemstitching and Applying Lace 
Methods of Applique 

The Modern Pattern 

Your Individual Type 

Selecting Patterns and Materials 
How to Retain Style in a Pattern 
Steps in Making a Dress 

Turning and Finishing Hems 
How to Fit Garments Correctly 
When Alterations are Necessary 
Making and Finishing Darts 
Making Openings and Plackets 
Finishing Front Openings 
Finishing and Applying Cuffs 
Fitted and Applied Facings 
Mitering and Finishing Corners 
Making Tailored Pockets 
Buttonholes and Buttons 

Sleeve Seam Finishes 

Linings for Dresses and Coats 
Weights, French Tacks, and Furs 
Corded Pipings, Bindings, and Belts 
Mending 

Sewing for Children 

Becoming Colors for Types 
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make a dress for your- 
self. The pattern and 
the book will give you | 


cents) so that you can | 


a new realization of how 
delightfully easy it is to 
make your own clothes. | 

















a copy of 
and also send m 


SAPO cccccerss..- 
CRB scsssiane 


My correct size (bust measurement) Tisctenses 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, 
222 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dollar (money order or check). 
pcg ote pone Brooks Picken Method of Modern Dressmaking”’ 
e free a special demonstration Pictorial Review Printed 
Pattern in accordance with your special offer in Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. 


DIE pikstistincccridacecscnseaoss 


Please send me postpaid 
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Editors’ Forecast 
66 ASHINGTON Crossing the 


” 


Delaware,” Leutze’s famous 
painting, which has helped generations 
of school children to visualize a stir- 
ring episode in the Revolution, will 
greet you from our February cover. 
In colors, the reproduction is so ef- 
fective that it is sure to be popular. 
The Picture Study Lesson and page 
of small pictures will make it easy for 
the teacher to correlate this material 
with history and biography. 

An illustrated article on New Salem, 
the little Illinois settlemert where 
Lincoln was postmaster and where 
he courted Ann Rutledge, will be of 
interest to upper grade pupils. Some 
of the original buildings are preserved 
in a state park, and furnish striking 
evidence of the pioneer environment 
from which the great President sprang. 

A February birthday less often re- 
membered than it would be if the 
month were not so crowded is that of 
James Russell Lowell. He will be the 
subject of Rebecca Deming Moore’s 
biographical story next month. 

Among the construction work pages 
having timely motifs will be the Win- 
dow Decoration, Calendar, a page of 
Valentines by Miss Cleaveland, and 
three Valentines designed by Mr. 
Lemos. The frontispiece poster on 
Law Obedience will set forth a quota- 
tion from President Coolidge. Other 
features will be Mr. Solar’s Martin 
House and Miss Cleaveland’s two- 
page Health Poster. 
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A subject that is claiming a great 
deal of attention, Visual Education, 
will be discussed by Frank N. Free- 
man of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Ruth Thompson, 
a San Francisco educational author 
and editor, will contribute a paper on 
“Locational Geography.” James F. 
Tyrrell will provide more of the His- 
tory Exercises such as appear in the 
present issue, and Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, in her Oral Language se- 
ries, will give suggestions on the 
teaching of poetry, a field in which 
she has been notably successful. “How 
the Doll Corner Grew,” a primary 
project by Eva A. Smedley; “A Feb- 
ruary Project” by Yetta Bauer; con- 
tributions in the series by Mrs. Jay, 
Miss Davis, Miss Grubb, and Dr. Shu- 
feldt; and the usual departments, will 
complete the material intended for the 
teacher’s exclusive reading. There 
will also be an industrial geography 
story on Iron, a Moth story, and one 
of the Happy Hollow Tales. 

Entertainment always plays an im- 
portant part in the February plans. A 
teacher cannot attempt to observe all 
the possible anniversaries every year, 
but there are some that are tradition- 
ally looked forward to. Next month 
our chief entertainment features will 
be “A Colonial Pageant” by Alice M. 
Beveridge, suitable for Washington’s 
Birthday; “An Hour with Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow” by Jessie M. 
Vandever; and “America’s Songs,” a 
pageant adapted to use during the Na- 
tional Week of Song, by Mrs. Paul J. 
Leach. 
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The Pathfinder 


Capital, 


FINDER ‘s anideal medium for this purpose. 
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ATOR BREET 16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9..14¢ 25 outline maps, 84x11, Continents and U.S., Review of Reviews, 12 issues.......$4.00 
EL | 8 Animal Drawings for Toys.......5¢ 50 popular pictures, 234x3 inches...... -+.24c How to Teach the Primary Grades, 305 pages, cloth bound : 
44 Large Drawings to Color,.....29c 42 paper cutting designs, 5x8, assorted..... Everyday Plans for All Grades, set of 3 vols, for..$1. 
. 42 Paper Cutting Designs, 5x8....17c 2 quarts good black ink in powder form...24 : wee) Year's Entertainment, 344 pp., bound in silk clo. .$1.5 
16 Mother Goose Drawings to Trace and Color, 6x9 inches. Two sheets pencil carbon paper 20x30 oe Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus., by Wright.$2.00 
Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for first 6 grades.. Twelve sheets tracing paper, 17x22........ 19¢ UM ARUNGI! Pathfinder, | yr., $1.00; Popular Educator, 1 yr. .$2.00 
16 Landscape and Language Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. Flash number cards, 5x8, for teacher the Seeley’s Question Book, $1.75; School Arts Mag. .$3.00 
Set of 33 Construction Patterns (with 100 brass paper fastene Latta’s Silent Seatwork Language Cards... MAIWOMWAR! Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Guide to Nature, | year....$1.50 
How to Teach Reading and Phonics, 32 pages, 6x9 inches... Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards...22c | Pictorial Review, $1.50; Little Folks Magazine. .$2.00 
Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 96 pages, 6x9 inches a Thirty special day sewing cards for........19¢ | For the Children’s Hour by Bailey and Lewis, 
50 Drawings to Color, 6x9....24c 12 Borders to Color, 5 in. high. .9c Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print.19c ff 133 well known stories, cloth : $1.75 
16 Gingerbread Drawings, 4x5..4c 50 Drawings assorted sizes....19c Picture of Lincoln, 16x20, brown print.....19c | Marion George Plan Books for 10 school months. 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, 4x5..4¢ 16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9...14c . Large Col’d Posters, 10 in. high, 7 subjects.24¢ Intermediate Set, paper, $3.50; Primary Set. .$3.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings, 4x5..4¢ 12 Calendars to Color, 6x9 . Toy Money, coins and bills, over $500 for..24c Story of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 
16 Pioneer Drawings, 4x5 4c 30 Sewing Card Patterns...... . 20. Alphabets and Figures to paste, 2000 1-in..29c by Chas. Foster. 704 pages 300 illustrations, 
16 Three Bear Drawings, 4x5...4c 30 New Sewing Cards NOTE—Buy any of above if you prefer, Size 6%x9 inches, cloth bound $2 


Latta’s Duplicator Blackboard Stencils Paper, Paste, Crayons Rubber Type Printers 


: am ead Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Manila Drawing Paper, lb., 13c; ream 6x9, wt ; ? 

J ? , f , , ’ , . : e ° » 
sane po Ry oe $2.14; size 9x12% Boys; Brownies; Chicks; Easter Lilies; Cupids; 2% Ibs, 32¢; ream 9x12, 5 Ibs............ 6lc poe a contains aoe ry small 
complete with sponge _Flag; Cherry and Hatchet; Squirrels; Eskimos. Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, 25c; same ers, Mgures, inked pad and spacer. 
ink and instructions. Pint New Cuitp Lire Cacenpar Stencits, 22x34. Set paper, 18x24, asstd, colors, 15 sheets, 2 Ibs..42c 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94, nine schoo] months, 74c; each, Ilc; 3 for 29c. Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 18c; ream, fibre box. 84¢ 
Hektograph’ paper, 8% Orner Stencits, 22x 6x9, 3% Ibs., 58; 3/16 inch. .84c 

















SSHNAVFEER=S- 


Complete in 


7 ; x Es FS “ ; ‘ ° ; 14 c « 
Hemet, Spay) MI eB ony ani el mreperromnetene rr TN dtd Beck i 
sheets, price 9lc. 00! f Cee, ; e We are prepared to supply IDS, cccccccoes $1.12 42 ode OS) 
quality cohol 1.14. Hek » \ : Spread Eagle; Evan- IMPORTANT: any books published bythe | Light weight Tinted 7% inch.. .$2.14 
ink, violet or black, 34c. ' a. fi geline; Washington on F, A. Owen Publishing Company. When ordering Poster Paper, 50 
Hektograph Pencil, 11c. _SX Horse; Soldier with books and supplies from us you may include any sheets, 18 colors, . 
Fancy paper for original : Gun and Drum; Roll items needed from the Owen list and thus save 9x12, 16c; same pa- Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles 
copies, 45 sheets... .49c of Honor; Program ; the time and bother of making out two orders. per, 36 sheets 18x24, No. } Ib, 98c: No. 2. 93c: No. 3. 90c: 
COPING SAW with dozen 6-in. blades om eS i eae PEE Sees, we “Th Bie: Ne, 5, Sher tte Pha’. oe 
7 : a A 5 Ss. ¢C NO. 4, O/C, NO, 2, 2 >; M-inc "Ce ccces Uc 
JS Coping, Sow — trace, actual wee Puysiotocy, each IIc; Skeleton, Heart, Stomach, «== White Writing, ruled, 500 sheets, 8xi01/.. c ReGis. natural color, best grade, per pound. »25¢ 
Blunt’ Point Selcare 434-inch, ° 125 Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. [Mj Typewriter Bond, 500 sheets, 8!4x11...$1.05 Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound 83 
a -inch, dozen......$1. Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Patriotic; Val- § Oak Tag for Charts, 50 sheets, 9x12.....40c Raffia Frames,’ round or oval, per dozen.... ) 
Gummed Devices entine; Eskimo; Brownies; Easter...10 for Ile § Crayola, 8 colors, dozen boxes...... ...97c Long, Brown Pine Needles, per pound 43¢ 


- ‘a s| Paste Flour, | lb, makes 4 quarts, for....24c . s 

Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; Fancy Colored Chalk F Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....... 2c Printed Outline Maps 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Fancy Cotorep Cuatx, Box M, doz. asstd...2 : ¥% in., 16c; 3% in., 20c; 1 i 24 

Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 19 ” Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 
Stars; Dots; Owls, Per box.....9c 





1 inch,...$2.69 








1 in ; ‘ . , 
200 ie... ie U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group of States: 
Any map for History of Geography, 81x11 
50 


= 


(a0 Colored Cites fhe abe, geinncsesssiag =: REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U.S. A. uihttsuitl0t 225 100 sic 56 ey ior He 


1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....34c 


SEND MONEY ORDER J L ORDER FROM 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE ® S. A I I A, Inc., NEAREST PLACE: Mikuni 














Thrift Material Available 


In preparation for National Thrift Fre e to | e 
Week (January 17-23), interested a 7 “ 


teachers can secure free copies of a 
Wonderfal, new, device, guides your hand; corrects | new calendar poster with official dates 


fours, "Ne fellures, Gor Big {mprovement i shee E and topics; also a descriptive folder Introductory Course in 


Witeone ailures, ae eee | opting 
OC, J. Cament, Dept. 33 St, Louis, Ue, giving the objects and purposes of Na- 


tional Thrift Week, by sending a postal ° secinit 

to the National Thrift Committee, 347 Practical School Discipline 
ee Se ae W OULD you like to win the respect, 

P< iy: gg Rng —— oe admiration and obedience of every 
‘ “ _— pupil in your room? You can. Through 


Creed. sha Se 
tural discipline control you can com- 

ms 4 Bull 

Q 





The . slogan p aa ~ pe and Inattention mane sure success in the teaching pro- ying 
ession. 

b iad — a ~ It doesn’t matter ee you ave or 

Record Expenditures A what grade you teach, you can have 

Carry Life Insurance FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 

Own Your Home * tical School Discipline prepared by R. C, 

ih ay by Posey we | te : om bee og i Rag ft 1 
; ake a vard), and associate faculty o e In- 
SEND NO MONEY. Order 72 of our High- Have a Bank Account = Ly) ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
est grade 5c pencils (brass tips, red erasers, Make a Will e- ply send the appended coupon. 
No. 2 lead, any or assorted colors: yellow, Pay Your Bills Promptly " ? 
i black) yg ee a maroon Invest in Safe Securities Why Children Misbehave 
a ac with your Schoo ame en- e 5 vst 8c 
graved on pencils in 22 Kt. Gold. Sell the | ors a ehckewe of thrift meena en Inatiention,, "Cheating, Plans of Project Problem, 
pencils to your pupils and on receipt of the f Pp & : Pisobedience, Disrespect, Bocialized Recitation, Ac- 
= ‘ been prepared for use in classroom —S iggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
proceeds we will send you any one of the teaching of Thrift Th k : bornness, Bad ‘Temper. Work, etc. 
following premiums : td e — ee Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 

available for $1.00 which just covers Whispering, and other ook, It means success 

14 Kt. Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen. cost of postage, materials, etc. Order ae eer ** in the all-important part 
5x8 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. | from the Committee at the above ad- Conte Eree Introductory Dive eontrol For you 
One Dozen Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs. | dress. The materials in this package solution of all prob- earely oll gay 
Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener. consist of wall posters, budget books, ems of, discipline thet ability is futile without 


3x5 Fi A 2 topics for essay work and a portfolio eae pi og the other vital essential 
Pa t. merican Flag. Sewed Stripes. | of teachers’ plans, including observance ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 

ure Silver Eversharp Pencil. of Franklin’s birthday. Remember—no cost—no obligation. | Simply sign and 
ener ‘ International Academy of Discipline 

In 1920 only three cities in the United Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio cate m 
States had as many inhabitants as INTRODUCTORY 
there are public school children in New pts SAU SE 
York City. They were New York, Chi- INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE |» Practicay ty 

Dep Ohio DISCIPLE ; 


INDIVIDU AL NAME PENCIL SETS cago, and Philadelphia. Since then Los t. 21, Pleasant Hill, 


: i ; ligation on m 
Pn Angeles and Detroit have reached the bg Ay Fy gE 
Names in 22 Kt. Gold. One name to a box, 1,000,000 class. In fifteen states in- Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac: 


For Gifts, Awards, Prizes, Closing Day Exercises. habitants are fewer in number than tical School Discipline, 
- . > 25 ets; 10 boxes or more, 20 cts. abox. the public school children of New York 
Bor of 12 pam 4 a MH — ~ pg 2 koe | City. These states are Arizona, Dela- 
r ’ 4 oo * | ware, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada, 
ancy Boxes, Highest grade 5c pencils. 8 colors. New Hampshire New Mexico, North 
Pencil sets cash with order. Postage Free. Dakota, Oregon ‘ Rhode Island. South 
° . ’ ? ] 
The Dayton Pencil Co., Dayton, Ohio. | Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
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yMandolins 





Under personal supervision of Professor Paul 


Rolognese you can learn to play the lute (flat 
model) mandolin or banjo mandolin. By way of 
celebrating his return to America, we are offering 
you the opportunity to secure free one of these 
handsome mandolins. 

No matter if you never had any previous musi- 
eal training, you can learn to play this entrancing 


instrument—yes, you can learn at home in your 
spare time. 

The mandolin has played an important part in 
the musical world even before the days of Romeo 
and Juliet—today, with the increasing demand for 
music that brings happiness, enchantment, popu- 
larity, the mandolin is more popular than ever. 
If you yearn for popularity, big money, or social 
success, you can quickly and easily realize your 
ambition by becoming a master of the mandolin. 


Your success will be assured if you will let 
Professor. Bolognese teach you. 


Learn in 30 Minutes 
With Our Picture Method 


Our method of instruction is 
Phonograph as near perfect as it has been 
Records Given 


possible to create a course of 

mandolin instruction, wheth- 
er the teaching be done by mail or in person, We 
furnish pictures and charts which show you exactly 
what todo. It is easy to imitate the pictures. We 
also furnish phonograph records of each lesson so 
that you may actually hear Professor Bolognese 
playing. This practic: ally brings the professor to 
your own home. Sesides the pictures, charts and 
phonograph records, we furnish easy-to-unde — 
printed lessons which are as simple as 


Don’t Send a Single Cent 


Investigate today. Write before you fo: rget you mi; ut miss 
the opportenity to get a regular profess onal size $18 in 
strument free when you enrol re is no obligation, 


the rerore do not i ssitate. Full particulars will be sent to you 


free N EW Y¢ 


YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC 








Studie 2031 100 Fifth Ave. New York 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a 
scientific method in child train- 
ing, founded on the principle 
that confidence is the basis of 
control, This new system shows 
you new in your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un 
truthfulness and other ‘dangerous habits 
if not proper! remedied, lead to 
ine cons sequen trouble in most 
cases now is that ‘childre: »n are punished or 
scolded ioe weet they do. The new meth- 
od removes the cause—not by punish- 
ment or re olding but by confidence and co- 
operation along lines which are amazingly 
easy for any parent to instantly apply. 
This new system which has been put 
Highest Endorsements /; into the form of an illustrated Course 
pre vared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
ad immediate results for the thousands of parents in all parts of 
the world. It is also endorsed by’ leading’ educators. It covers 
all ages from cradle to oar n yea. 


lew Met ~oar 
Free Book ‘: fn NGhid Train- 

’ is the title 
of a startling book which lescribes this Fi 
new system and outlines the work 0 
the Parents Association. 
postal today and the book will be sent 
free—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 81, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


N. E. A. Midwinter Meeting 


Superintendents and _ others who 
plan to be in Washington from Feb- 
ruary 21 to 25 during the sessions of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
are advised to write immediately for 
reservations if they have not already 
done so, addressing C. E. LaVigne, 
Executive Director, Washington Con- 
vention Bureau, N ineteenth Street and 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Time of arrival should be stated, and 
names of persons to be accommodated. 
No single rooms are left. The pros- 
pects are for a very large attendance. 
The convention will be held in the new 
Washington Auditorium, where head- 
quarters, registration, and _ exhibits 
will be located. 


Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell 


Through oversight, no mention was 
made in our last issue of the death on 
October 6 of Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell. 
Although Dr. Bicknell’s name was 
more familiar to a past generation 
than to the present one, because his 
life had covered the unusual span of 
ninety-one years, he will have a 
permanent place as one of the great 
figures in the advancement of Amer- 
ican education. In large degree, we 
owe to him the “forward movement” 
in our schools. He had been presi- 
dent of thirty-seven organizations, 
among them the National Council of 
Education (which he founded) and 
the National Education Association. 
The New England Journal of Educa- 
tion was established by him in 1875 
and was owned and edited by him for 
a number of years. In Rhode Island 
he founded the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the normal school now called 
the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion. From 1869 to 1875 he served as 
State Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Bicknell’s activities took him in- 
to pelitics as a member first of the 
Rhode Island legislature and later of 
the Massachusetts legislature. He 
wrote a number of books on historical 
and genealogical subjects. His home 
was in Providence, R. I. 


$500 in Prize Awards 

The Devin-Adair Company, Pub- 
lishers, 487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, are offering $500 in cash awards 
to teachers for essays on the subject 
“How Excellence in English Should be 
Taught” based upon the theories and 
examples set forth in Frank H. Cal- 
lan’s splendid book “Excellence in Eng- 
lish,” published by the Devin-Adair 
Company. The contest should have a 
wide appeal. The book is offered to 
teachers at a special price of $3.75. 
The prize winning essays are to be 
published in book form by the Devin- 
Adair Company. A great many of our 
readers will interest themselves in this 
contest for the advancement of self- 
expression and mastery of the Eng- 
lish language. Entries from twenty- 
seven states, Canada and the Philip- 
pine Islands have already been re- 
ceived, so the essays should reflect a 
variety of opinions on this important 
subject. 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work In The U. S. 


(Under One Management—Direction of E.E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. ) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, (inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Largest Fisk Agency 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies 


widely scattered. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, ee 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 


If you should attend the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, Feb. 
21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 


YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 


WRITE FOR OUR CIRCULAR WHICH TELLS WHY 1926 WILL BE A BIG YEAR 

























ALL THE WEST ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY “ion 
ALASKA, HAWAII BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 

















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR.—We have secured promotion for. many thousands of teachers. 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet ““Teaching as a Business’’. 





$41,115.38 IN SALARIES 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five days lastsummer. Highest $3900, lowest $1125. If YOU 
want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand miles away you should use the same service 


the best employers there use when they need teachers. Strictly professional service. Free enroll- 
ment. Copy of STEPPING UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows where requests for 
teachers come from. THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 418 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











WeEnroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. ° N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. - - Rialto Bldg. 


a — 


= ee 
"ROCKY ITT. Vlalele/ axe 


AGENCY 


410 U S.NAT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO 

















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GucD's SAT ARES Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ *"nex 


New York 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, eezataese, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and 








GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 





mm: Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »« 


+ @10 PytHian BLOG. . 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE 


SOUTH BEND, IND. a ee 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY natnac recy 


FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 730 STAHLMAN BUILDIN 


No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60semester hours) of college work. No Branch Offices. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamestown, N. V. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars, 
Mrs. Margaret vattion Ne Clancy, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, tes tsrice? nen’ ch 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY » B. SIMONE. 


1 D., LL.D MANAGER. 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


“FREE ‘REGISTRATI 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 























728-30 STAHLMAN BUILDING, 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 








Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pane- 
me Send for _Year - Boo Huntworth, 
723 Leary Building, Seattle, * Washington. 








The Best in Entertainment Material 


When you are in need of 
Plays, Pageants, Readings, Orations 
Operettas, Pianologues 
Remember we have a complete line for all occa- 
sions— Lowest Prices. Our Catalog will solve 
your Entertainment Problem—Send for it today. 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CoO., 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 








velop ‘concentration,’ » ae 
1; overcome 


fi forgetful ge. 7 
ness, ¢ 
orgetful ened aa 

pa Beads — test cat andi 
Hrermember.”” mete 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, tll. 

















| Quay Sruomtationy 
We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 


each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgi!’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of Other Ancient and ModernClassics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including *he well known 


Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanisn two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 














f Sewing, Drawing, 
Busy Work a Cards, etc. 
Entertainments piven ete 


j ° Globes, Maps, 
Schooi Supplies Fooce, Mane 
| CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 
iA. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, , PA.) 




















Wanted, 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 


Well qualified, successful teachers seeking advancement. 
Supply never equal to demand for superior teachers. 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REGISTRATION FREE. Best positions filled early. Join NOW. 











TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 


MIDWEST TEACHERS AGENCY 


DIPLOMAS === 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room. It is ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


water to make it pliable. PRICE $1.00 PER 50lb. BAG. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 





Needed For Our Calls. the 
TEACHERS Fie af « ytocendy iicaiealien, ©. 


ers’ Agency, 





Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Box 801, BILLINGS, MONT. 








IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
of our Coppographed designs. 


J. P, STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK 


PUBLISHED BY THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For full descriptions and illustrations of all seatwork shown below and many additional new sets 

















No. 2098 No. 2004 


pEgonie tive | Seg al aga 2004. Grades 

2 and ¢ Similar to our No. 2098 described 
mf but including silhouettes of animals, 
fish, etc., instead of Mother Goose Characters. 
illustration. Sentences are to be cut up and placed 
by the pupils at the side of the proper picture ac- 
cording to conte $0.40 


MOTHER Goes SILHOUETTES—NO. 2098. 
Grades 1 and 32 Silhouettes on cards 9x 12 
inches with shyuies A... opposite each silhouette, 
to be arranged in proper sequence by pupil........ $0.40 


ACTION WORD PICTURE 
POSTERS. For teaching the 
meaning of the printed word in 
first grade by means at illustrated 
posters to be used at the desk, or 
for wall decoration. 24 child il- 
lustrations of “March,” ‘‘Run,” 
“Jump,” ‘lower,’ etc., are 
printed in silhouette on 9x 12 
inch cards, with word in very 
large script below the picture. Ex- 
ceptional value of this set shown 
in fact that many teachers have 








formerly paid 25c per picture, 

: 2502 hand made. We now produce 

No. these posters in quantity, and | 
therefore offer following extreme : 

reduction in price, No. 2102—Per set............ $0.50 


PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES—NO. 2024. 
lrimary Grades, 16 identical cards with pictures of 
36 objects familiar to each pupil, name of each ob- 
ject printed in clear type. Names and pictures | to be 
cut apart and matched $0.40 


sunrene: ARRANGEMENT—No. 2068. Grades 
3, 4 and 5, Each of 16 cards contains a five to nine 
ed paragraph with sentences in mixed orders. 
Pupils to rearrange and give story a title........$0.40 


Sonnner SPEECH—NO. 
2120. rades 3, 4 and 5 

on ly pon ae - eac ch 
of eight cards 9 x 12 inches 
printed grammatically cor- 
rect and incorrect. Pupil to 
select correct form....$0.40 


MIXED SENTENCES— 
ics dia it thewrselves and NO. 2125 and 2126. From 








oe ‘ube ep any card. 
eon it? Find one 
be} go ‘come conte. Read the 


der 
pl theo ail the cards im the 





lass done better than 


Your class did better than ours, 


— 





iy sd Wt themetvr and | Thorndike’s Word List 
5 ne Beth eine Pupil rearranges group. of 
* ih voctnd «aa words to make complete 
ea sentences. 320 sentences 
— on 16 cards 6x9 inches. 
NO. 2120 Two sets, each.......... $0.40 


SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS. By K. M. Persing 
and Garry Cleveland Myers. For all grades from 
3rd to Senior High School. Set consists of 16 
“Self-teaching by Samples’ lessons in paragraph 
summarizing, which is the highest form of silent 
reading and study. Each lesson includes three sam- 
ple summaries and five exercises for the pupil, with 
‘Teacher’s Key for verification. No. 79—For 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Grades. No. 2080—For 5th and 6th 


Grades. No. 2081—For 7th and 8th Grades. No. 
2082—For 8th and 9th Grades. No. 2083—For 
Senior High School. 

Price, per set $0.40 





VERB DEMONS. By Garry Cleveland Myers, For 
4th, Sth, 6th and 7th Grades, Two sets each consist- 
ing of 16 gg Socom from sample — size 9 x 12 
inches, On lesson side of each of 8 cards are 25 
sentences including 11 verb forms of sit, lie and let. 
On the self-teaching side are 20 of these same sen- 
tences with verbs omitted. On 8 other cards appear, 
the verbs set, lay and leave. 

No. 2091—-Per set. $0.40 
No. 2092—Per set $0.40 


PUPILS’ FUN- 
NY PAGES. By 
! Cleveland 
Excep- 
interest- 
enter- 
supple- 
mentary Silent 
reading for 2nd 
srd Grades. 
three sets 
refinement 
» newspaper 
comie pages which 
so grip the child’s 
t. Each 

set consists of 16 
cards, 6x 9 inches, with from four to six illustra- 
tions, in color, for the funny story on each card. 
Os BUG Biss. csecssvesscsce PO. BU escsccsosscsosccs No. 2115 
Price, per set $0.40 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PADS. May be used either 
with or without the new Seatwork Material describ: 
vn this page. Makes the problem of testing the abil- 
ity of your pupil an easy matter and involves no great 
expense on your part. Tests average 15 to 20 cents 
per pad of 50 sheets. We supply tests covering every 
department of elementary school work, Send coupon 
on page 17 for our descriptive circular. 


HARTER’S NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS. We 
supply kindergarten and primary grade Number and 
Le etter Cards jn two sizes packed in boxes or in strips, 
o Cut-Out Letters 1 inch high, and Color Tablets 
number work in_ squares, circles, triangles, etc. 











tionally 
ing an 
taining 




















‘end coupon, page 17_of this magazine for our Seat- 
work Catalog which describes all of these. 





send coupon on page 17 of this magazine for our new free booklet ‘‘Modern Seatwork.” 





SELF - TEACHING VOCABU- 


LARY. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers, A group of five ‘“‘self- 
teaching by samples’’ sets, each 
set consisting of 90 cards 2x3 
inches, giving self-instruction. in 
vocabulary of 90 .words taken 
from Thorndike’s list. One side 


of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, including animals, birds, 
toys, etc., with name printed be- 
low the ‘drawing. Pupil studies 
words until he feels that he knows 
No. 2066 each one, then tests self by turn- 

ing to back of card, on which is 
printed name without picture, Includes_complete in- 





structions, self-testing, and mere games. No, 2066— 
From Thorndike’s list. 2109—From first 500 
Thorndike words. No. 2410—From second 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2111—From third 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2112—From first 1500 
Thorndike words. 

Price, per set $0.40 





CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO, 2008. Grades 2 and 
3. Eight cards, 9 x 12 inches, 288 words to classify 
under tweuty- -four classifications, such as months of 
the year, occupations, parts of the body, etc.....$0.40 


Word Glantiying] WORD CLASSIFYING Motivat- 
Word Classifying | ed by stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and 


4th Grades. Each of 16 self- 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 
a fascinating story so written as 
to suggest to the child a flood of 
pictures. Following the story 
are a group of words from which 
the child is to select one or more 
lists adopted to designate high 
spots in the story. These silent 
reading projects appeal to the 
native interests and promot pur- 
=3 posing. | bk a have definite edu- 
cationa value, 

No, 2074 No. 2074—Per set.......00+.-$0.40 


EASY prnonvme- ae. 2088 and 2089. Grades 














8 and 4. Self teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
Word List with sentences to illustrate. Two. pete. 
pone 4 





OTE:—wWe publish several additional sets on Self 
ee a of Synonyms, opposites and homonyms which 
meanings by 


help the pupil master word himself. 


MARIA L. —_ te my 

0. 50 6. Two se- 
ries of fotee ae Pictures 
which you will find excellent 
for schoolroom decoration or 
in preparing Seatwork. Print- 
ed in 7 colors, Each_set con- 
tains ten pictures. Write ay 
descriptive circular. : 
set $0.10 


STORY STARTERS — No. 








2086 and 2087. Grades 4, ; 
5 and_6. Highly motivated 
Silent Reading. he pupil learns by copying sentences 


and writing his own version 
of the climax of the story. 
Two sets, each $0.40 


WHAT agg Spend STo- 
RIES—NO. 2096 and 2097. 
Grades 3 and 4. Two sets of 
82 stories printed on 4% x 6 
inch cards. Interesting Silent 
Reading Stories of children’s 
experiences, Two sets, each 

$0.40 




















PICTURE BUILDING—NO. 2025. Grades 2 ond 
3. Toteach — and Silent Reading by means of 
P colored tablets to be placed 
on ruled cards according to 
INStTUCTIONS ....veceeeoeee $0.50 


Bre. A CONSTRUCT— 
. Grades 2 and 
3° “alen simple construc- 
tion projects with scissors, 
paper and paste, rulers and 
crayons. o follow print. 
ed instructions. $0.3 


FACTS AND NUMBER VALUES. For 3rd, 4th ond 
5th Grades. Set consists of 32 cards, size 4% x 6 
inches. Lesson side of card contains for example, 
names of twelve largest U. S. cities paired with pop- 
ulation and arranged in random order. Pupil is to 
put pairs in order, Answer side of card — pairs 
in correct order with numbers spelled out. 

No. 2101—Per set $0.40 









































No. 2077 No. 2075 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 and 
3. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade.  Self-teaching 
because child draws only as a means to express what 
he reads. 128 pictures 6x 9 inches. Enough taete- 
rial for ight lessons in eless of 16 pupils, See ei Nus- 
tration $0.50 
THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 3 2 and 3. 
Similar to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above. 128 pictures 
6 x 9 inches. Includes enough material for eight les- 
sons in a class of 16 pupils. See illustration.....$0.50 


ORDER ANY OF ABOVE BY 














SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
—Self-supervised learning of all 
number combinations from 1 to 
10 without help from the teach- 
er, Problems printed on two sides 
of cards, with answer on one 
side, without answer on other 
side. 100 cards in each set, No, 
2060 Addition, No. 2061 Multi- 
plication, No. 2062 Division, No 
2063 Subtraction. See illustra- 
tion. Four sets, each......$0.40 
NUMBER WORK FLASH 
CARDS. Send coupon, page 17 
of this magazine for our Seat- No, 2060 
work Catalog. 

READING AND WRITING DECIMALS. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. For 3rd and 4th Grades, 16 


























self-teaching lessons in Reading and_ Writing Deci- 
mals, Lessons appear in sequence. Each lesson has | 
12__ exercises in reading decimals from which} 
child studies. On the other side of the card the dec- 


imal appears alone, Child turns back to the les- 
son side whenever he needs help. Without any 
assistance from the teacher the average child can 
learn from these cards to read and write deci- 
mals accurately. No. 2073—Per set.............- $0.40 
THE GROCERY STORE. By 


Garry Cleveland Myers.  Self-su- 
pervised study for 2nd or ¢ 
Grades. Eight cards 9 x 12 jnch- 
es with 160 interesting problems 
in buying groceries from_ pictured 
shelves of Store. One-half of each 
ecard pictures the grocery store 
shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., all neatly ar- 
ranged and _ priced. Problems 
printed on other half of each 
card. Set also includes answer 
card, to be placed on_ teacher's 
desk. When pupil finishes lesson 
he _ chee m~ work from answer 
card, » 2067—Per set..$0.40 


THE Tov STORE. For 2nd or 8rd Grades, 
ilar to the Grocery Store, above, but picturing 


pL yh 








Sim- 
the 


toy store, and with problems in toy buying. An ex- 
ceptionally spteresting set for children, 
No. 2071—Per set $0.40 





LARA, BURD > SEAT-WORK 
ci alte, 





rnted ~ ~~ co , 
° x5 inches. 1 sug- 
gestions for innumerable uses 
wiin Seatwork, Silent Reading, 
1} Booklet making, Composition, 
et Twelve pictures in eac h 
Set No. 75—Down on 
the Farm; No. 80—When a 
Fellow Needs a Friend; No. 
1—Children’s Games; No. 
82—Wee Wisdom; No. 83 
—Let's Pretend; No. 84 
Nursery Rhymes: No. 85—Ilarsel and Gretel; 
—Every Day Work and Play; No, 88—Il’1 
Proverbs; No. 89—Songs We Love. 













Per set...... 








MOTHER ecocs RHYMES are ee 
TO DRAW. or First — sere Be ‘cnueh 


demoed ever the candie 
stick 


A set of thirty't two 4% 
inch cards, with a Mather 
Goose rhyme printed in clear 
type at top of each card, and 
instructions for “—— draw- 
ing and coloring the Moth- 
er Goose characters. ‘Teaches 
pupils to read, and stimulates 
nation in original drawings, No. 2 
ReAotne AND WRITING 
UMBERS. By Garry Cleveland 
as Ph.D. For 3rd and 4th 
Grades. 32 Self-teaching lessons 
in Reading and Writing Num- 


No 207 
interest. and imagi- 
076—Per set $0.30 





Reading @ Writi 
NUMBERS 


bers. Lessons yy ort in 

Each lesson has 12 exercise: 
which child reads, sper example, 
“‘Seventy-three—73.’ nthe 
other side of this card, ‘‘Sev- 
enty-three” appears alone. Child 


Child turns back 
to the lesson_side whenever he 
needs help. Without any assist- 
ance from the teacher the aver- 


is to supply 73. 














age child can learn from these No, 2072 
cards to read and write_ large 
numbers accurately, No. 2072—Per set........ $0.40 


HARTER’S RIDDLES—NO. 2007. Grades 1 and 
2. 16 identical cards for twelve real conundrums 
and answers to match, Answers to be cut apart and 
placed in proper question blanks. $0.30 




















No. 2078 No. 2094 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. (Girades 2 and 
8. Picture stories to read, draw and_ color, with 


stories leading up to incompleted part of eac h’ draw- 
ing. pictures 6 x inches, Enough materi: ¥ 
for eight lessons inac to of 16 pupils...............80.5 

THE FOXY SQUIRREL. A set of 16 pictures pe 
small animals, with a silent reading story containing 
coloring instructions for each animal. Size 6x9 
inches. Complete set contains 160 prints, ample ma- 
terial for ten lessons in class of 16 pupils, or five les- 
sons in class of 32 pupils. NO. 2094—Per set....$0.50 


NUMBER FROM THESE DEALERS :— 
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MATERIALS 

















“No. 2064 No. 2065 
Boreas GOOSE POSTERS TO. COLOR—NO. 


064. For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of, Moth- 
= Goose characters 9x 12 inches (same drawing as 
used in above) printed on white drawing paper. tor 
crayon or water coloring according to directions $0.35 


PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
—NO. 2065. For Primary Grades, Peaches chil- 

dren to use scissors and paste, Mother Goose charac 

ters printed in black outline on 9x 12 inch mount- 
ing paper. Sections of each picture on separate bril 
liant sheets colored paper_to be cut apart and pasted 
on printed outlines according to illustration...... $0.50 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—NO. 
2003. Grades 1 and 2. Eight new and _ original 
thought question cards with answers to match, Size 
9x12 inches, 63 miscellaneous questions, An 
swers to be properly placed by pupil.......... 80.40 


ELLIPTICAL STORIES—NO. 2002. Grades 1, 2 
3. Eight cards 9x 12, each card having inter 
Missing phrases to be placed 
meaning 
$0.40 





—- elliptical story. 
in proper blank space by pupil to complete 
of story 




















Ne. 2026 yo 2028 
PRIMARY READING—NO. 2028. Grades 1 and 2 
Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 
things to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name 





of each printed below on cut-out. tab to be plac un- 
der correspouding picture. See illustration......$ $0.60 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—Made up similar to No, 
2028 above nat for purpose of Primary number work 













No. 2026 : Addition, No. 2082 Subtraction, No, 208% 
Multiplic ation, No, 20384 Division, See illustration. 
Your sets, each .$0.6 
PICTURE MAKING—NO. 2005. Gri we 1, 2 and 
3. Eight model cards 9 x 12 inches for free hand 
cutting and assembling of posters..............00-+- $0.40 
GOING THROUGH THE ZOO—NO. 2053. Grades 


Exceptionally useful set of Zoo animal draw- 
ings to color, with verse appropriate for each animal 
See illustration. On cards 9 x 12 inches........ 


¥ 


No. 2015 No. 2084 
NEW y SeEnete At AND SILNOURTTES—NO. 2016 


2 and 3, 


26 





and 2 Grade 1, No, 2015 includes elephant, 
camel, dog, buffalo, ae pig, rhinoceros, horse, bear, 
rabbit, donkey and lion, No. 2084 includes kitten; 
turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, 
squirrel, pigeon and swan, Size 5% x7 inches. In- 
cludes both parts of card after cutting or 24 cuttings 
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NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT 
OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
A brand new and beautiful color decoration for the 
schoolroom which pupils make up themselves under 
the direction of the teacher. An excellent class proj- 


ect for Ist, 2nd, and Srd Grades, Consists of four 
colored poster paper panels size 12 x 36 inches, on 
which are printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 


ter backgrounds. White cards with figures of chil- 
dren, snowman, dog, etc., printed on separate sheets, 
are to be cut out by pupils, colored, and pasted in 
correct positions on the backgrounds, When com- 
pleted this project makes a striking and attrac- 
tive wall decoration twelve feet long. No. 2127— 
CRENED  asccndcrssudcccacccheserannciouseddiebiacdéeuétiesecnene tere 
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A post-mortem of Caruso’s throat showed a 
superb developmentofhis Hyo-Glossus muscle— 
the bastc reason jor his tremendous vocal power. 


Strengthen 
your Hyo-Glossus 


-and YOUR Voice 
will be Powerful, 
Rich,Compelling 


OU have a Hyo-Glossus in your throat, 

Y though you are not conscious of it. The 
nerve center in the brain controlling this 

As a result you cannot 





muscle is dormant. 
isolate your Hyo-Glossus—you cannot exere 
cise it—you cannot strengthen it. 

Yet here lies the secret of a beautiful and 
powerful voice. 

Caruso developed his Hyo-Glossus—uncon- 
sciously—without scientific guidance. But he 
required many years to accomplish it. You 
can develop your Hyo-Glossus under the 
scientific direction of an eminent musician- 
scientist. The results are certain. You will 
begin to see improvement in surprisingly 
short time. Your overtones will be greatly 
multiplied. Your range will be increased. 
Your tones will become clear, limpid, alluring. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.— famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered the 
secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He de- 
voted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train- 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus mus- 
cle by simple, silent exercises right in your 
own home, 

The Feuchtinger System of Voice Produc- 
tion will be a source of wonder to you. It 
arouses at once complete confidence and 
great enthusiasm. Results are certain and 
rapidly secured. It is easy to understand 
and practice. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method willimprove your 
voice 100%. You are to be your own judge— 
take this training—if your voice is not im- 
proved 100% in your own opinion we will re- 
fund your money. 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 


You will do yourselfa great and lasting 
good by studying this book “Physical Voice 
Culture.” It may be the first step in yourca- 
reer. Donotdelay. Mail thecoupon today. 





Seen tnnnuanatitatt Perfect Voice Institute wn 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-21, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s book, ‘‘Physical Voice Culture.” 
I have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most, I assume no obligation 
whatever. 

(J) Singing (2 Speaking () Stammering [] Weak Voice 

















To Foster Good Will 


In the November New York State 
Education (organ of the State Teach- 
ers Association), is an entertaining 
account of the last meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations, held in Edinburgh. It was writ- 
ten by Dr. Harold W. Thompson, pro- 
fessor of English at the New York 
State Teachers College, Albany, who is 
studying abroad under the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. Concerning one fea- 
ture of the convention, Dr. Thompson 
says: 

“In the matter of secondary educa- 
tion an interesting report was read 
suggesting how international good-will 
can be fostered in the high school cur- 
riculum. The committee proposed: 

“(1) A course in universal biog- 
raphy to present the contributions of 
various races to our civilization. A 
call for an international Plutarch! 

“(2) Visual instruction in geogra- 
phy and topography, the ‘movies’ to be 
utilized. 

“(3) The study of ‘humanistic’ liter- 
ature drawn from all peoples and col- 
lected in an anthology. 

“(4) Aesthetic instruction as part of 
the regular course, with visits to mu- 
seums. 

“(5) Instruction in the elements of 
civics and economics, to be begun at the 
age of twelve and continued for three 
or four years. 

“The committee also recommended 
the international exchange of teach- 
ers, and State aid fer teachers’ travel.” 


Writers on Safety Rewarded 


Experience having developed the fact 
that safety education in schools can 
save the lives of half of the 20,000 
children in the United States that are 
being killed each year, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, has established three uni- 
versity fellowships of $1000 each for 
the study of safety education. The 
winners of these fellowships for 1925 
will work for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, two at the University of 
Chicago and one at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Miss Ruth Streitz of North Platte, 
Neb., who wrote on “The Grading of 
Subject Matter for Safety Instruction 
in the Elementary Schools,” has been 
appointed to one fellowship. Miss 
Streitz last year was a member of the 
faculty of the College of Education 
and the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the University of Illinois. 
John A. Nietz, who has had fourteen 
years’ experience as a superintendent 
of schools and dean of a junior col- 
lege, was appointed to the second fel- 
lowship for his thesis on “The Prepa- 
ration of a Course of Study in Safety 
Education for the Use of Normal 
Schools.” The third fellowship, award- 
ed for a thesis on “A Study of the 
Relative Importance of Positive vs. 
Negative Methods of Instruction in the 
Field of Safety Education,” was won 
by James Vaughn of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, who last year was assistant pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education 
at Central Michigan Normal School. 


’Tis the fine souls that serve us, and 
not what is called fine society. —E'mer- 
son. 

HEMSTITCHING and Picoting, New High Grade 

Patt, reps — —. He 
tachment and Needle Threader, Fits any machine, 3 for $1, 
with instruction. Cheap ones 50c. N.L.Re us Co.,Cohoes,N.Y. 


KODAK ENLARGEMENTS! it‘<din tite 
ors. Send 75c and film negative for enlargement 6x10 or 
7x9,  Klinkner Film Service, Dyersville, lowa. 











1 Catalog and directions 15ce. 
Basketry Materials heeds, raifia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





2. WEDDINGS 


hhe Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS 
ct in form. Perfect in execution, 
rect from the Nation’s Capital, 
oo Needs t. Eist'd 1906, 


s HAUSLER & CO., Dept. G, 
sso Besty eshingwon, D.C. 
‘ t t 

{name only) $3.00. 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, 
Warren G, Harding, and Calvin Coolidge. Size 22 x 28 inches. 
Price each (unframed), 75 ots.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, 


postpaid. 
Framed Portraits 
Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak 
black or brown frames complete with frame and _ glass and 
securely packed for shipment, each $3.90; any two $7.60; any 
three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
at moderate cost. Over 1,000 titles, the most popular being: 
The Angelus (Millet), ‘“‘Can’t You Talk?” (Holmes), Baby 
Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Col- 
osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Do- 
denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 
Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad 
(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Bre- 
ton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), Spring 
(Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmili 
(Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. | 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, $3.30; 


any five, $7.75, postpaid. 
Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Qak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely facet for shipment, each 
$4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.55; express extra. (If 
hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 


° 

Special Day Books for February S"rt, pestpaid 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children. By Marie Irish, The only book of ‘‘after-the-war”’ 
entertainments published. Contains over sixty original dialogues, plays, songs, exercises an 
tions. pages. Price 40 cents. 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite opening 
and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 

Lincoin Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar, 160 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
ene anne neerts. By Jean Ross, A fine play for Valentine day in one act for 7 to 15 children. 

ce, cents. 

aaesington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar, 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Good Things for Washington and Lincoln Birthdays. By Marie Irish. 115 pages. Price, 36 cents, 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. Edi . A. U. Painton. A very fine Washing- 
ton’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and G\girls, Time, 1 hr. Scenes easy. Price, 26 cents. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books _ S¢nt,,Bostpald 


at listed prices. 
Practical Projects, Plays and Games—Cal- Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley....$1.00 
merton $1.20 | Two Hundred Games That Teach—Smith.. 1.00 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics—Sample 


-80 | Language Games for All Grades—Deming 
| RRS 1.20 B 1 





atriotic 
recita- 














Motivated Primary Activities—Metca —Book only. él 
Simplex Daily Plan Book—for All Teachers .60 With Cards 1.20 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach- Methods and Material for Composition in 


ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades Intermediate and Grammar Grades—Deming 1.20 

















—Deming ; 1.20 | One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove .30 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Primary Language Stories—Deming.......... 5 
Ga Smi 85 | Best Memory Gems—Sindelar..............-...- .30 
Number Games for Primary Grades— Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar 1.00 
Harris-Waldo -85 | How_to Teach Phonics—Calkins.................. .80 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study—Payne 1.00 
iu the First Four Grades—Deming........ 85 Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg.............. 45 


Our 1926 Catalog of Books and School Materials mailed frec upon request. Every teacher should 


have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


January 1926 





“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 











Read the Book-- Write an Essay--Win a Prize ! 


$500.00 


How Excellence in English Should be Taught 


Based upon your own experience and the examples and theories set forth in 


“Excellence in English” 


By FRANK H. CALLAN 


Endorsed in an inspiring foreword by William L. Ettinger, Supt. of Schools, 
New York City 


In the October issue of the Normal Instructor, details and conditions of the contest 
were given. Briefly, the contest is open to all teachers. The essays should 
not exceed 1000 words. The closing date has been extended to March Ist. 
The ownership of all essays and copyright privilege remains with the Devin-Adair 
Company. The judges are W. J. Beecher, Editor of Normal Instructor; Robert 
C. Muir, and George N. Shuster, former Dean of English at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

A folder of testimonials and endorsements of “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH” 
and conditions of this award will be sent to any address. Send us the names and 
addresses of any of your friends who would be interested. 

Fill in the coupon below and let us send you “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH” 
on approval—$3.75 to teachers—to others, $4.50. It is worth many times that 
sum as an instructor, a guide, and a lifetime companion. 

The prize-winning essays will be printed in book form. Will yours be one of them? 


FILL IN THE COUPON NOW-.--IT ENTERS YOU IN THE CONTEST 


ee SS 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me on approval Frank Callan’s “Excellence in English” and enter my name 
in the Essay contest. Within 15 days I will remit $3.75. 1 will also abide by the conditions 
outlined above. 


in Cash awards for Teachers who will 
write an essay on the subject 
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OAS 
Read These Wonderful Offers Made Possible by the Buying Power of the Largest Exclusive School Pencil Premium House in the United States 


“Since 1890”’ 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


Originator of the School Pencil Premium Plan. CAMDEN, N. Y. 


ROM a very small beginning many years ago our Pencil Premium Plan has steadily 
grown in popularity until today we have become the largest exclusive School Pencil 


SOLO FOR THE FLAG FUND 
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Beautiful 
American 
Flags in 
Various 
Sizes 
















See Premium 
Offers No. 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 24, 27. 















Large 
Framed 
Carbon 
Brown 
Pictures 
of Noted 
Men 


No_ schoolroom 





is complete without 
one or more of these pictures. We 
furnish them, size 16 x 20 inches, in 
handsome solid wood frames and dust 


proof backs. Your choice of any one 
of the following pictures for the sale 
of only ONE gross of pencils. 
George Washington Calvin Coolidge 
Warren G. Harding Abraham Lincoln 
Gen. Leonard Wood Woodrow Wilson 
Theodore Roosevelt Marshall Foch 
Gen. John J. Pershing 





Large Nine Inch 
Metallic 
Full 
Revolution 
Wall Ther- 
mometer 
Given for the 


sale of only 
TWO gross of pencils. 









EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 








ewe a é EAT me 


Large RedCross First Aid Cabinet 


Given for the sale of only THREE 
gross of pencils. Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents—cuts, 
burns, sprains, ete..—with Instruc- 
tion Book. Made of hard ‘wood, oak 
finish, ‘with paneled door to keep out 
dust and dampness. Size 12 in. high 
by 3%4 in deep. See Premium No. 31. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather jf 
Volley Ball 










Premium House in the United States. 


We are giving a larger and better line of premiums this year than ever before, including a 
large list of items for ONE HALF GROSS SALES as well as for ONE, TWO, THREE and 


FIVE GROSS sales. 
of pencils you desire. 


Look over our list carefully and send at once for whatever quantity 
They will be sent forward promptly, all delivery charges prepaid. 


We also PREPAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES on every one of the premiums we offer. 
OSBORNE pencils sell readily because of their attractive appearance and good quality. 
They are high grade, smooth writing, long wearing pencils made in assorted colors of finish 


with fancy gilt metal tops and rubber erasers that do erase. 


In addition, OSBORNE pencils 


bear the inscription “SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND” in gilt lettering, thus showing 


purchasers just what the sale is for and making each pencil help to sell others. 
We also supply the pencils with no inscription, if so ordered. 


“extra charge” for this. 


There is no 


As a means of securing various articles of equipment for the school, our Flag Pencil Plan 
is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or more at five cents each 
as they receive full value for their money and at the same time have the satisfaction of 


knowing that they are helping a worthy cause. 
dozen or gross, and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 


Business Houses and Offices buy them by the 
Many schools 


carry the pencils in stock during the year, selling to the pupils as required for their work. 
The larger schools usually dispose of several gross during the year, thus securing numerous 


useful articles without any cash outlay. 


We make it easy to carry on the sale by not asking any money in advance, allowing a full 
thirty, sixty or even ninety day credit as desired. 

To every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils at a time we will present, FREE of 
all cost, the beautiful string of genuine Marie Antoinette pearls illustrated and described 


below. 


As a special reward to the pupil selling the most pencils in any one gross sale or 


over we will present, FREE of all cost, the high grade self-filling fountain pen illustrated 


and described below. 


Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. € 
coupon, ordering the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. 


Select the premiums you want; fill out the 
We will do the rest. 


These Valuable Premiums Without Cost 
For the Sale of ONLY ONE-HALF GROSS of PENCILS—Your Choice of the Following: 


1. One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, ‘“‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 

2. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

3. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

4. Large Size Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener with attachment to sharpen all sizes of 
pencils. Never breaks the lead. Stops cut- 
ting as soon as proper point is secured. 

5. One Genuine Spalding Leather Foot Ball, 





lined complete, with bladder. A good service- 
able ball in every respect. 

6. One Genuine “Tycos Brand” School Thermom- 
eter. Accurate and fully guaranteed. 

7. Choice of ANY TWO Unframed Pictures of 
Noted Men or Religious Subjects as listed. 
8. Large Facsimile Reproduction of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, printed on cloth backed 

plate paper, size 30 x 36 inches. 
9. One Spalding “Official League Jr.’’ Base Ball, 
fully warranted. 


For the Sale of ONLY ONE GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


10.One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, extra heavy 
“Defiance Brand” Bunting, SEWED STARS 
AND SEWED STRIPES, re-inforced corners, 
extra heavy stitching, heavy canvas headings 
and metal eyelets. Warranted fast colors, 
guaranteed. The Best Flag on the Market. 

11. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

12. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

13. Choice of any FOUR Large Carbon Brown 
Pictures of Noted Men or Religious subjects. 
Unframed, for mounting. Size 16 x 20 inches. 

14. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Foot Ball, full pebbled cowhide, lined com- 
plete, best quality bladder. Fully warranted. 

15. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Volley Ball, complete with best grade blad- 
der, lace, etc. Fully guaranteed. 


16. Large Framed Picture—your choice of any one 
of the large pictures of noted men or religious 
subjects listed in this advertisement, complete 
with Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back. 

17. One Genuine Spalding Leather Basket Ball, 
complete with best quality bladder, lace, ete. 
Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

18. One Handsome THREE Foot Silk U. S. Flag, 
Mounted on Ebony Finished Staff, with Gilt 
Spear. A handsome flag for interior use. 

19. One Genuine Spalding Leather Striking Bag, 
complete with best grade bladder. Guaranteed. 

20.One Spalding “Official National League” 
Base Ball, same as used in championship 
games, cork center, double stitched and war- 
ranted and guaranteed in every way. 

21.Two Spalding “Official League, Jr.” Base 
Balls, warranted first class and guaranteed. 


For the Sale of ONLY TWO GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


22. One TEN Foot U. S. Flag—‘‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
For indoor or outdoor use. Fully guaranteed. 

23. One TWELVE Foot U. S, Flag—same quality 
as listed above. 

24. One FOUR Foot Silk U. S. Flag mounted on 
bony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear. A 
large handsome silk flag adapted for interior 
decoration or use in parades, drills, ete. 
Quality and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

25. One Spalding Playground Basket Ball, Out 
Seam Style. Durable, good weight leather. 
Fully guaranteed. Built for Rough Usage. 

26. One Large Nine Inch Metallic Full Revolu- 
tion Thermometer. Warranted accurate. Eas- 


ily read across the schoolroom, 

27. Boxed United States Flag Set. Consisting of 
a five foot flag, fast color, sewed stripes and 
printed stars, complete with polished hard- 
wood staff, brass joint, ball, rope and heavy 
galvanized holder for attaching to windows, ete. 

28. Allies’ Flags in Silk, five in number, each 
mounted on ebony finished staff with gilt 
spear and heavy five prong holder for fasten- 
ing to wall. Beautiful for the schoolroom. 

29. One Spalding Selected Leather, Fine Grain 
Foot Ball. An extra heavy ball for the rough- 
est use. Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

30. One Spalding Special Brown Tanned Leather 
Volley Ball. Full regulation size and weight. 
Extra heavy, bkest quality, guaranteed. 




















OUR LEADER - Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball 


Lined complete, with bladder. Given 
for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
gross of pencils. See Premium 
No. 5. 





Model “E” Phonograph 


Given for the sale of only FIVE 
gross of pencils. See Premium No. 32. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather 
Basket 
Ball 


A high grade 
fully guaranteed 





Spalding product. Best quality 
bladder, lace, ete. Given for the 
sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 


With Special Attachment 
Sharpener / sharpen all sizes of 


Pencils. Given for the sale of only 


ONE-HALF gross of pencils. 





Beautiful 
Large 
16x20 inch 
Religious 
Pictures in 
Heavy 
Wood 


Frames 


and in either carbon brown or col- 
ors, as desired. Your choice of any 
one of the following subjects for the 
sale of only ONE gross of pencils: 
Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; Sacred Heart of Mary; 
Madonna; St. Rita; The Last Sup- 
per; Christ in the Temple; Master Is 














Full ° ° . P ‘ ea a . 
sy Paggerns For Selling Only THREE GROSS of Pencils | For Selling Only FIVE GROSS of Pencils | {t 1?:, Ruth and Naomi: The Good 
r * P ‘ Pip Shepherd ; » yue rel; 
= best grade en 31. One Red Cross First Aid Cabinet. This is the | 32.One New Model “E” Phonograph. This is Christ Taking Leave of His Mother ; 
ladder, lace, same cabinet we have heretofore given for the the identical machine we have heretofore fur- The Crucifixion; The Holy Family; 
ete. Given for the sale of only sale of four gross of pencils. See illustration nished for a full TEN gross sale of our pen- The Sistine Madonna; Jesus, Mar- 
ONE gross of pencils. and full description at left. cils. Full description on request. tha and Mary; St. Cecilia, 
e * . 
Special Reward for the Teacher | Special Reward for the Pupil | vtgan2%000 ; a hiss 
Every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils M 2 Th $ i i , ow rk 
at a time will receive, FREE of all oe this. beau- Selling the Most Pencils an Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. ; 
: Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid.............. gross of your 
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tiful string of genuine 

arie 
Pearls—perfectly grad- 
uated, iridescent, opal- 
escent, and 
Full twenty-four 
inch length with Ster- 
line Safety Rhinestone 
Clasp, complete in vel- 
vet case with Gold La- 
Guarantee and 
original 
This_ is 
that 
enjoy for years. 


4 3H1L 403 010! 


Antoinette 


indestruc- 


$5.50 price ery-day use. These extra premium offers could 
some- not be made were it not for the fact that we pur- 
you will chase these articles in very large quantities di- 





rect from the manufacturer. 








To the pupil selling the most pencils in any one 
gross sale or over, we will give FREE of all cost, 
this high grade self-filling fountain pen. 
made by one of the oldest pen manufacturers in 
the United States and is thoroughly guaranteed 
in every way—a real fountain pen made for ev- 


Special Flag Pencils. 


Teacher’s Name.... ........... 
It is 
Teacher’s Address 

Name of Prin. or Supt.. 


Address of Prin. or Supt... 





Name of School or Dist. No....... 


proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which we are entitled for the above sale. F 


We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 


It is agreed that upon 
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Prizes 
PLOT: 

° whose chief claim on her inter: 
ordinary, nor is she sure of his 
over, she has read the epigram 
day he said to her: ‘Know why 

“To show the neighbors J 
Try finishing this pist—2t's 
$ easy. Ist Prize—$25.00, 2nd 
— $ B — $d 
Don’t copy plot. Write name, age (18 or 


£ . e 
inish this Plot: 

Cynthia Halsbrook finds herself 
est is his ready wit. He can make her laugh, 
character, But he always cheers 
that a mutual taste in jokes is 
I'm going to marry you?” 
be serious for once. 

1 
10,00, 3rd 5.00 
over), address, and number of words pany. 


Win a Prize! * * 
e 

engaged to Hilmar Brown, 

frequently does. His financial outlook is only 

her up by his raillery, ore- 

a strong bond of union. One 

‘ Ma me,” said the girl, eager- 
Dr, Burton Did she take him? 

Send only one solution, not over 100 words. 

Contest closes February 10th. No plots re- 





turned. Use your imagination, you may win 
$25.00. Anyway it’s good practice. ry. 
Show this plot to your friends, 

will receive 


! All contestants 
§ Free booklet, ‘“Short-Story 
Writing,” and details of Dr. 
Burton’s Correspondence Course. Personal 
Service on your lessons. _Also special criti- 
cisms of Short Stories and One-Act Plays by 
Dr. Burton personally, If you don’t care to 
compete, ask anyway for Free Book, Special 
low rate, and Profit-Sharing Plan. earn 
Short-Story writing—increase your income. 
Save this and try the plot now. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
343 Laird Building, | Minneapolis, Minn. 














meta Aigh School 
gee eee ~Course in 
———— 2 Years 
This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 


by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


20 Oth er leading professions. 
Over 200 noted Engineers, Buse 
Courses iness len, and Educators helped 
prepare the special instruction 

which you need forsuccess, No matter what 

your inclinations may be, you can’thope 
to succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you the practical training you need- 


American School 
Drexel Ave. & S8th Street 
Oept.H-167 Chicago 













Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


7D me et es Te ee oe eon 
American School, Dept H- 167 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., C 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 
ereees Electrical Engineer 


coves Bullding Contractor .....General Education 
exces Automobile Engineer wwe Lawyer 

exceed Civil Engineer «+. Mach. Shop Practice 
essen Structural Engineer MechanicalEngl 





cooeed Business Manager + Steam Engineer 








eoveed Cc. P. A. & Auditor y ig 
covees Bookkeeper «+ Surveyor & Mapping 
Draftsman & Designer _...... High School Graduate 
Address oo... = 











LEARN AT HOME 











$5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Take a high-salaricd position, or start 
profitable business yourself. Promi- 
nent New York decorators teach you 
by mail. Inside methods for profes- 
sional or home practice. First prace 
tical method. Nospecialabilityneeded. 


NEW BOOK FREE 
Write postcard or letter forittoday.Explains 


opportunities and new 
° 





enteringlucrative pro- 
fession. Getthis book! 


National School of 
interior 
Decoration © 
Dept. 41 
2W.47thSt.,N.Y.C. 











fovernment Positions 


Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, etc. Life positions, Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700. Only acommon school education required. 
18 to 65 years. Write for the catalogue of the oldest 
Civil Service school in America, the 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Short-Story Writing 











One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $5000 in sparetime. 
jundreds are selling constantly tolead- 

ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and marketing of 

the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 

WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dopt. 48, Springfield, Mass. 






Or, ESENWEIN 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Good English in Speaking and Writing. 


B 
Nell J. Young, formerly of the i meal oe 
Public Schools, and Frederick W. Memmott, 
Principal in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth, Fourth Grade, 
262pp. Fifth Grade, 3808pp. Sixth Grade, 
292pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

It is one thing to teach pupils the 
rules of grammar, and quite another 
to get them to use good English in 
their oral and written work. Good 
English in Speaking and Writing, in 
two volumes, for fourth and fifth 
grades, provides a variety of language 
work to cover the needs of those grades 
with especial regard to developing the 
pupil’s personal power of expression. 
The telling of stories, whether they be 
experiences, reproductions, or inven- 
tions, is made easy in these texts; 
punctuation and the technique of writ- 
ing have their place at intervals; ex- 
ercises in grammar, as well as poems 
and stories for study, add to the use- 
fulness of books which will cause the 
language class to be enjoyed by teacher 
and pupils alike. The Good English 
texts are intended mainly for use by 
pupils who have had training in the 
first three grades along the lines ex- 
plained in the book Methods in Ele- 
mentary English. 

The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child. By John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D., Director 
of the Psychological Clinic, State University 
of Iowa. Cloth. 300pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

The duties of a teacher are not 
merely the teaching of required lessons. 
It is also her task to train the pupils 
in the building of character. To do 
this successfully she must understand 
each pupil. All cannot be placed in 
the same mold and fashioned after the 
same pattern. Individual peculiari- 
ties miust be taken into account. The 
mental conditions that result in cer- 
tain attitudes and actions must be un- 
derstood, and when such conditions 
are undesirable, the teacher should 
tactfully help the pupil to overcome 
them. The Psychology of the Unad- 
justed School Child is an attempt to 
help the teacher find out the causes, 
both physical and mental, that under- 
lie certain actions, and so establish a 
sympathetic understanding between 
herself and each of her pupils. The 
author of this book contends that re- 
sponses to the same external conditions 
are due to the varied mental adjust- 
ments that the children have made to 
life as they have found it. If the ad- 
justments are not of the right sort, 
the teacher’s task is to help in a re- 
adjustment. 

The Primary School. The Improvement of 
Its Organization and Instruction. By Annie 
E. Moore, M.A., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 340pp. $2.00. Houghton 
Mifllin Company, Boston, Mass, 

In his article on “The Progressive 
Movement in Education” in this issue 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS, Eugene Randolph Smith, com- 
mending kindergarten and primary 
teachers for the steps they have taken, 
says, “As I visit schools throughout 
the country, I find the teachers of 
young children less and less willing to 
confine themselves to subject matter 
and drill and more and more anxious 
to bring out the best in each child. 
They concern themselves constantly 
with habits and attitudes and search 
far below the surface for motives and 
controlling characteristics. The value 
of their work to the country is beyond 
calculation. .. .” If any support were 
needed for this appraisal, surely none 
better could be found than Professor 


(Continued on page 10) 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course, Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments. High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. | % 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home, Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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| The Palmer Method P 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal toueh ‘with her pupils as the POTEN- 
TIAL VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. 


has qualified in and follows exactly the 








enmanship Plan 





The teacher in the Rural School who 


Palmer Method Plan : 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand- A 
writing as the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful 
teacher of PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METH- 
OD PENMANSHIP is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer 
Method Textbooks. 
u are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN 
G GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for informa- 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


OF 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. : 





























Actual Fun ! § 


way. 


instructor. 


draw. 


Anyone can now learn to draw with this 
startling short-cut home-study method. 
Why don’t you become an artist in your 
spare time? Good artists earn from 
$50 to far over $300 a week. 


ILLIONS of dollars are being spent 
this year for Advertising and Story 


description. 


Easy Method Makes 
Learning to Draw 


Bam 
We ay 
b) et KS 

















Illustrations, Commercial Designs, Th 
and Cartoons. Single drawings are - 
bringing as high as $1000! Commercial Art o 
’ : : onl 
has become one of the world’s best paid bus- old 
inesses—besides the most attractive. ; 
And now you can easily become an artist— Yo 
with just a few minutes’ study a day—a few a 
minutes of real pleasure! You don’t need pre- non 
vious training. You don’t need any myste- ter 
rious talent. No matter how poorly Pr: 
you draw now, you can learn right at you 
i i illustrat des 
home in spare time how to illustrate, pa 
design and make cartoons of every re 
the 
as 
Quick Easy Way to Become } YX 
An Artist | Tl 
a \‘s 
RY | 4 
Become an artist this quick easy VE \ 
Thousands who never dreamed a. 7h ‘SH 
they could draw are now good artists. rw Ne Ev 
Many of our most successful students | not 
never touched a drawing pencil be- en car 
fore starting. Uf)i| | Be sur 
It’s real fun learning to draw this way pre 
—at home during convenient moments. rhe 
All your work receives through the mail if - 
the individual attention of trained in- | = A\ t e 
structors and the personal criticism of f] y ty Al i ma 
one of America’s most successful artists. Ait il | Ae, CAM Me 4 
It’s like studying directly under a famous I Ec AT hur 
Almost before you realize it, : ; ahe 
you will be able to make protessional ing—ootaal pee ov oe 
drawings—the kind that are in big de- work and how many L 1e¢ an 
mand in the field of commercial art. pa meee hog a tic 
Good artists are in tremendous demand. If you are the slightest bit inter- - 
The newspaper want ad section is about ested in drawing, you will want to see . g 
always filled with calls for trained artists. this handsomely illustrated new book rs 
Big money is gladly paid. And. now you on art. It will be sent to you with- pia: 
can learn to draw and can get your share a By 3 ~ 00 ee eee pi 
of the big money in commercal art. eUGIROF AV erase. ; U 
pon and mail it now. mf 
ington School of Inc. i 
Send for FREE BOOK on The Wotiagen Sen + Aes; SNe 
Commercial Art 1115—15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. - Le 
Why work at uninteresting poorly-paid [ WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, “ie, % bis 
work, when you can become an artist and get Room 421-D, 1115 15th Street, N Ww. ba Pla’ 
into work that you can put your heart into? | Washington D.C el iia ‘ mus 
Commercial Art offers opportunities beyond Pl me cae ith -_ t bliga- nu 
your wildest imagination. Learn more about | Pept "one Wamahies aur illustrated he 9 Wh 
these opportunities and how you can take “Quick Easy Way to Become an Artist,” of | 
advantage of them. Get full details on this | and details of your special Free Offer. any 
rep ene og! method which makes learning | Please Write Plainly ant 
to draw real fun. 
th 
The attached coupon will bring you a newly | Name...... oe eae a 
published book on commercial art, which ore eee re eee 
gives all the most up-to-date information on | Address 
this fascinating field. It describes in full ; 
this startling, new easy way of learning to | City 
It tells all about our graduates—their 
successes—what they say about their train- | State......... 
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Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
students say they learn in a fraction of the time old 
dull methods required. You play direct from the 
And the cost is only a few cents a lesson ! 


notes. 


EARNING music is no longer a difficult task. If 
you can read the alphabet, you can now quick- 
ly learn to play your favorite instrument! 

That’s actually true. A delightful new method has 
made it positively easy to become a capable per- 
former within just a few months. And the cost is 
only a fraction of what people used to spend on the 
old, slow methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, this new way. 
You study entirely at home, 
in the privacy of your own 
room, with no one to in- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| Easy as A~B-C ! 


You Can Play Any Instrument ne 
In a Few Months | 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 




















Grateful 
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money (musicians are highly paid for their pleas- 
ant work.) 


The Surest Way to Be Popular and 
Have a Good Time 


Do you sit “on the sidelines” at a party? Are you 
out of it because you can’t play? 
ple are! 


Many, many peo- 
It’s the musician who claims attention. 
If you play, you are always 
in demand. Many invita- 
tions come to you. Amateur 





terrupt or embarrass you. 
Practice a lot or a little, as 











you like—according to your 
desire to get ahead—and 
enjoy every minute of it! 
For, strange as it may seem, 
the new method is agreeable 
as well as rapid. 


You Needn’t Know a 
Thing About Music to 
Take This Pleasant, 
Rapid Course 


Even if you don’t know one 
note from another now, you 
can easily grasp each clear, inspiring lesson of this 
surprising course. The things you must know are 
presented in such a concise, graphic way that even 
a child can understand them—yet not a minute is 





orchestras offer you won- 
derful afternoons and even- 
ings. And you meet the 
kind of people you have 
always wanted to know. 


Never before have you 
had such a chance as this 
to become a musician—a 
really good player on your 
chosen instrument—without 
the deadly drudging and ex- 
pense that were such draw- 
backs before. At last, you 
can start right in and get 
somewhere quickly, cheap- 
ly, thoroughly. 





How You Learn Any Instrument 
So Easily This Way 


The amazing success of students who take the U. 


lost on unnecessary details. 


matic finger control and harmony. 


The lessons are delightfully 
human. You like them. You get 
ahead fast because everything 
you have to do is so reasonable 
and so pleasant. Even scale prac- 
tice, the old bugaboo, is reduced 
to a minimum and made interest- 
ing! And almost before you 
realize your progress, you begin 
playing real tunes and melodies 
instead of just scales. Thus the 
course interests you all the time 
—Inspires you—encourages you. 


No Tricks or Stunts—You 
Learn from “Regular” Music 


Yes, the new way teaches you to 
play from notes, just like the best 
musicians do. There are no trick 
numbers,” no “memory stunts.” 
When you finish the U. S. School 
of Music course, you can pick up 
any piece of regular printed music 
and understand it! Think what 
that means. You'll be able to 
read music, popular and classic, 
and play it from the notes. 
You’ll acquire a life-long ability 
to please your friends, amuse 
yourself, and, if you like, make 


You instantly “get” 
the real meaning of musical notation, time, auto- 








PROOF! 


“I am making excellent progress 
on the ’cello—and owe it all to 
your easy lessons.” 
George C. Lauer, 
Belfast, Maine. 
“IT am now on my 12th lesson and 
can already play simple pieces, 
I knew nothing about music when 
I started.” 
Ethel Harnishfeger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“T have completed only 20 lessons 
and can play almost any kind of 
music I wish. My friends are 
astonished. I now play at church 
and Sunday School.” 
Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 

“T have been playing in the brass 
band for several months now. I 
learned to play from your easy 


lessons.” 
C. C. Mittlestadt, 
Mora, Minn. 
“Your lessons are the easiest 


way I know of learning to play. 
I am delighted with them.” 
Mary P. Williams, 
Gest, Texas. 
“IT am ‘well pleased with your 
lessons. I can now play most 
popular pieces.” 
Walter G. Riggle, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 











S. School course is largely due to a wonder- 
ful, newly perfected method that makes read- 


ing and playing music almost as 
simple as reading aloud from 
a book. You simply can’t go 
wrong. First, you are told how 
a thing is done, then a picture 
shows you how, then you do it 
yourself and hear it. No private 
teacher could make it any clear- 
er. The admirable lessons come 
to you by mail at regular inter- 
vals. They consist of complete 
printed instructions, diagrams, 
all the music you need, and music 
paper for writing out test exer- 
cises. And if anything comes up 
which is not entirely plain, you 
can write to your instructor and 
get a full, prompt, personal reply! 


Whether you take up piano, 
violin, ’cello, organ, saxophone, 
or any other instrument, you find 
that every single thing you need 
to know is explained in detail. 
And the explanation is always 
practical. Little theory—plenty 
of accomplishment. That’s why 
students of this course get ahead 
twice as fast—three times as fast 
—as those who study old-time, 
plodding methods! Read some 
of the letters on this page and see 
for yourself. They don’t guar- 








Y Yy/ i} 
antee that every one 
can become a good 
= in three or Learn to Play 
our months; but 
they are written by by note 
people who didn’t , ; 
know any more Piano Cello 
about playing when Organ Harmony and 
they started the U. Violin Composition 
S. course than you Drums and Sight Singing 
do now. (Note Traps Ukulele 
that a do know Banjo Guitar 
something about Tenor Hawaiian 
music now, the U. ‘ans Steel Gui 
S. School of Music — Steel Guitar 
grades you and in- Mandolin Harp 
structs you accord- Clarinet Cornet 
ingly.) Flute Piccolo 

Saxophone Trombone 

Send Now for Voice and Speech Culture 
the Free Book Automatic Finger Control 
that Makes You Piano Accordion 











a Special Offer 


The whole interesting story about the U. S. School 
course can not be told on this page. So a booklet 
has been printed—“Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home.” You can have a copy absolutely free, for 
the trouble of filling out the coupon below—and 
in the booklet you will find a special offer that 
makes the U. S. course available to you at a very 
low price—if you act promptly. With it will be 
sent a demonstration lesson which explains better 
than words how delightfully quick and easy this 
wonderful new method is. There is a good reason 
for this big reduction, as you will see on reading 
the booklet, but since the special offer reduces the 
lessons to a few cents each, we want only people 
who are seriously interested to take advantage of 
it! If you are really anxious to become a good 
player on your favorite instrument, mail the cou- 
pon now—to-day. U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 





Please write name and address plainly so that there 
will be no difficulty in booklet reaching you 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 


Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your special 
offer. I am interested in the following course: 


Address 
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This Chart Blazes the Path 


For First Aid Instruction 


Teachers and school authorities who are considering how best to give 

First Aid instruction in the school, will find it worth while to inform 

themselves about Johnson’s First Aid Chart. 

Any one who understands a picture can easily understand this chart. Many 

schools consider it invaluable for a clear and simple presentation of the subject. At 

the same time Johnson’s First Aid Chart is a practical guide for First Aid Work as 

well as for teaching. 

It is 27x44 inches, mounted on heavy board. Folds for carrying. The front is in 

tencolors The back contains full first aid instruction, Price $1.00. 

A companion help is Johnson’s Standard First Aid Manual, also useful both as a 

text book and in practical work. Itisbound in cloth—144 pages—186 illustrations. 

Price 75 cents. 

You can get the Chart or Manual at your druggist. Ifhe cannot supply you, they 

will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

Free We will begladto send free, as many 
copies of our Household Hand Boo! 

of First Aid as you may wish for distribution 

among your pupils, together with a sample of 

Band-Aid, the new-type bandage, for yourself, 

when you return this coupon, 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N.J.,U.S. A. 
Please send full information about John- 
son’s First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid 
ssseeeecnnnnssescennnne Houschold Hand Books of 
number 


First Aid, to 





New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 








Name | 


Address 

















Your Art Service Bureau 


wae education is becoming necessary in the 
teaching of other subjects and to the child 
himself. It has found its true place in all grade 
and rural schools. 


2. 





ke 











To help you to plan your winter art and seat 
work, our Art Service Bureau has just com- 
pleted an outline of art work for the first eight 
grades. You will find in it all sorts of things to 
draw, to construct and to relate to your other 
Write for your copy. 








work. 
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Remember: Our Art Service Bureau 
is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"° St. NEW YORK, N-Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 










Moore’s book. In it she endeavors to 
show that “modern theories of educa- 
tion are workable wherever directed by 
intelligence and good will.” The au- 
thor’s wide experience, her ability to 
present ideas and facts in a fresh and 
vigorous way, her enthusiasm for the 
newer theories of early education cou- 
pled with recognition of the need for 
bringing reorganized practice clearly 
before teachers—these enable her to 
offer a book that is full of meat, and 
most readable—one that every primary 
— should add to her “must buy” 
ist. 

Making Friends With Our Nerves. By Ori- 
son Swett Marden, Author of “The Conquest 
of Worry,” ete. Frontispiece. Cloth. 308pp. 
nae net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

“Be honest with yourself: Are your 
nerves conspiring against you—or 
are you conspiring against them? 
Isn’t it about time you were becom- 
ing acquainted with them?” Our 
nerves can be our friends instead of 
our enemies if we will permit them to 
be so—hence this posthumous book of 
Dr. Marden’s explaining the nature 
and functions of nerves. The reader 
is bound to be inspired by this very 
interestingly written book to take the 
necessary health precautions and be- 
come one hundred per cent efficient 
physically and mentally. Few of us 
realize how much our health depends 
upon our attitude toward our physical 
being, and we need just such inspira- 
tional discussions to make us assume 
the right attitude and do away with 
nervous disorders. Nerves are not so 
much the cause of physical and men- 
tal disturbances as the result of them. 
Chronic irritability, headaches, lassi- 
tude, and fatigue may be traced to the 
ill-effect upon the nerves of bad habits 
in living. Dr. Marden in this book 
offers you many suggestions as to how 
to make your life more successful and 
happy. 

Modern Dressmaking, The Mary Brooks 
Picken Methed of. By Mary Brooks Picken, 
Dressmaking Editor of Pictorial Review. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, charts and 
patterns. Ornamenta! cloth. 8% x 11 in, 
a $1.00. Pictorial Review Co., New York 

Educators generally agree that the 
individual method of instruction is an 
ideal one. Each pupil works at the 
rate governed by his own mental abil- 
ity, not by the pace set by his preco- 
ciously brilliant or his dull and back- 
ward classmate. A great drawback in 
the plan is the lack of suitable text- 
books and reference books, which would 
give sufficient guidance for the pupil to 
work out his own salvation, unretard- 
ed by discouraging failures, and un- 
hampered by undue assistance. With- 
out the proper textbooks and reference 
books, there is great danger of indi- 
vidual instruction degenerating into 
the “trial and error method.” Happily 
for the Home Economics departments, 
a book has just been published, “The 
Mary Brooks Picken Method of Mod- 
ern Dressmaking” which is an ideal 
textbook or reference book for individ- 
ual work for pupils in the sewing 
classes. The book is written by Mary 
Brooks Picken, recognized as a fore- 
most authority on dressmaking in the 
United States. This statement is a 
hazardous one to make, for, as _ all 
teachers know, the expert often writes 
abstrusely, above the heads of ordinary 
readers. The subject is so very clear 
to her that she ignores the little points 
that are big obstacles to the student. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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No matter how little you know about 
music, if you can just remember a tune, I teach 
ry to play Jazz, Ragtime, Popular Songs BY 

R, easily, quickly. ginners and even 
learn by the old fashioned 






those who could not 





method grasp the Niagara idea readily. Self- 
instruction—no teacher required. You learn § 






























many new styles of bass, syncopation, blues 
fill-ins, breaks, trick endings, etc. Why spen 
years studying tiresome scales and finger exer- 
cises? I teach you to « 


Be a Master of JAZZ and RAGTIME 
At Home in 90 Days 


lay any tune you can remember, by ear 
—without notes. Original method, wonderful, 
easy. No do-re-mi—no scales—just a few 
simple rules, a little practice—results are amaze 
ing. No other course like it—fully protected 
by copyright. Write for ook, “The 
Niagara Secret.” If 10c. (coin or stamps) is en- 
f closed you also receive wonderful book- 
let, “How to Entertain at Piano.” 
oo) Ronald G. Wright, Director, 

NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. 875, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


and 
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‘¢ Keep abreast 
I in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,”’ ‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


85Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
q Oe 
\“Zay 
1) py 
(oP 





Little Bo-Peep 


and 


Little Boy Blue 


are old favorites with your chil- 
\dren. Dress characters from 
‘Mother Goose for your winter 
hand work classes. You can 
make paper dolls in your ART 
and SEAT WORK periods with: 


‘*HOW THEY DRESS’’ By Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 
Doll patterns of MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. 
Complete directions, suggestions, and illustrated ideas 
for dressing and using patterns in the class room, 
Printed on 6 big sheets 12x19in. in orange folio cover, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY LEADING EDUCA- 
TORS 50 cents postpaid. Send for FREE pattern 

of Window Landscape Cutout. : 
Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N. 736 W. 173rdSt.,NewYorkCity 
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Guaranteed Position with. Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical Business 
Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. Get Free booklet. 
Greenfield Business College, Dept.11, Greenfield. Ohio 














Pick Your Job y $1900 


Railway Postal 
Clerk — $1,900 to 
$2,700 a year. 


Post Office Clerk 
$1,700 to $2,100 
a year. 

Special Clerks at 
$2,200 to $2,300. 
R. F. D. Mail Carrier : 
$1,800 plus $12.24 per mile 
@ year. 

It is estimated Rural Car- 
riers will get from $2,090 to f 
$2,300 a year, 

Custom House Positions 
$1,140, $1,680 to $3,000 and j 


or strikes. 


o 
x t pare for examination. Thousands of RNA a 
eee ‘a eddie) os pret eho Losse Secretary and Secre- . Pd OS a 
Internal Revenue Positions tary-Examiner for eight years. ritefor48-Page ¢ $ 2S 8 vo 
sain ro to S300 and Eanes Deena Lote” Seg 
5 ’ 
; ’ School, 151, Wisner Bldg.,Rochester,N.¥. # Worse * WS 


% up a year. 





| 7 
i] Uncle Sam’s employees get the salaries that he promises them. ? 
There is no “bunk” aboutit. Ajob with himissaferand 9 Oso 
better than a doubtful position with a private corpo- 4 
ration. He won’t discharge you for personal reasons 
You will be drawing good, steady, in- o 
creasing pay while others are looking for work. e 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK ? wes 
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GET THESE PREMIUMS 


Feet 
Cotton 

Bunting 
Sewed Stripes 
Printed Stars 










ALL PORTRAITS 


in Beautiful Circassian Wal- 
nut Frames, 14x 20 inches, 
ready for hanging. 














bination desk 


mediately upon receipt of or- 
der, either this beautiful com- 


pin tray finished in oak, or if 
preferred, this attractive set 
of six perfumes (narcissus, 
violet, rose, sweet pea, lilac and jasmine,) 
in individual bottles as illustrated. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Mail us coupon at bottom of page and we will 
send you postpaid one gross of high grade lead 
pencils to be sold by your pupils at five cents 
each. Send us the proceeds of the sale ($7.20) 
and we will immediately send you post- 
paid your choice of one premium and extra 
prizes to teacher and pupil as shown below. 


—-FREE TO THE TEACHER- 


for taking charge of the sale we will present, im- 





calendar and 
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PORTRAITS OF 






Coolidge Harding 
Wilson Roosevelt 
Lincoln Washington 


MT 


s D4 PENCIL 
Wil SHARPENER 


VERY SPECIAL 


For the sale of 112 gross (216 
lead pencils) which amounts to 
$10.80, we will give you your 
choice of TWO premiums and 
extra prizes to teacher and pupil. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


For the sale of two gross (288 
lead pencils) which amounts to 
$14.40, we will give you your 
choice of THREE premiums and 
extra prizes to teacher and pupil. 








From New York: 


“Received the picture to- 
day, it is all O. K. We re- 
ceived the volley ball and 
pencils some time ago. 
The children are delighted 
with the premiums which 
they earned and wish to 
extend their thanks to you 
for the opportunity to earn 
such valuable premiums.” 


From North Carolina: 


“Your premiums have been 
received. Am very pleas- 
ed with them, so much so 
that I am sending another 
order, coupon is enclosed.” 








From South Dakota: 


“We have received the vol- 
ley ball and pencils and here- 
with express our sincerest 
appreciation for the same. 
The children will be de- 
lighted with the ball and I 
am sure they will be ready 
to sell some more later on. 
Children are always glad 
to earn something. The 
confidence in your plan of 
giving premiums is estab- 
lished in our school, where- 
fore, I remain, Sincerely 
yours.” 


Kasota Building, 
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TO THE PUPILS—FREE 


To the pupil selling the most pencils we will present this beautifully 
fitted pencil case. This will be sent immediately upon receipt of order. 





BASKET BALL 





FOOT BALL 





VOLLEY BALL 
or 


VOLLEY BALL NET 


All Balls Genuine Cow- 
hide Leather Filled with 
Best Rubber Bladders. 











SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHOOL DECORATION CO., Dept. N. 

Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mail at once postage prepaid, 
be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 


ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the premiums | 
you offer, also additional prizes as illustrated. 


gross of lead pencils, to 
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A New Song of Patriotism FREE 


America,My Country 
NORMAN H.HALL WALTER J.GOODELL 


hu slice — a oe ee a ee 




















1 A-mer- 1-ca,my coun-try,Lovd nation of theworld, I love thy peo-ple, 
2. A-mer - i-ca,my coun-try,Landthat Idear-ly love, For all the bless-ings 
3. A-mer-i-ca,my coun-try,Great ae a a men U- ni-tedneath the 










































hills andplains,I love thyflagun-furl’d; I love theeforthy lof - ty aims,Tward 
of thy laws, I praise the Goda-bove; I praise Himforthy gen’rous heart,To 
aa ey hail thee oncea- gain. I live forthee.A-mer-i-ca, Ill 
. ! i 
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all hu-man-i - , A-mer-i - ca, my coun-try, Fairland of lib - er - ty. 
HimTllbendtheknee, A-mer-+i - ca, my coun-try, Greatlandof lib-~ er - ty. 
loy-al be and true, A-mer-i - ca, my, coun-try, I pledge mylife to you. 


de iaa 






























Copyright 1924 by Hall & McCreary Company. 
‘ 6 AMERICA, MY COUNTRY” is a new song in which the new spirit of patriotism is expressed. 
To popularize the piece at once, we offer you an opportunity to get as many copies as you 
ean use for your school, your church, your club or your community center at just the cost of 
mailing expense. If you mail your order before February 15th, remit the amount in the first 
column only, If you send in your order February 15thor later, remit the pricein the second column, 
1 package containing 25 copies at mailing expense 15c Regular price 50c 
2 packages containing 50 copies at mailing expense 20c Regular price $1.00 
8 packages containing 75 copies at mailing expense 25c Regular price $1.50 
Fach additional package of 25 copies Add 5c Add 50c 
a package 


Packages not broken, 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 428 S. Wabash Ave., 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 428 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Enclosed find $ for. 


Name. 


Address 









a package 
Chicago. 











packages of “‘America, My Country”. 

































The “JUNIOR” 


A pencil sharpener at a 
medium price-—for pencils 
and crayons of ALL sizes. 
Automatic point adjuster 
for fine, medium or blunt 
points. Twin milling 
cutters of solid steel. 


Your Pupils’ Best Aid 
To Good Writing 


‘Uhere are all kinds of Pencil Sharpeners but the “A PSCO” Line 
is preferred by School Boards, teachers and pupils on account of 
its many exclusive features and because all models are made to 
stand hard wear. 


The “APSCO” Line— 
CHICAGO — GIANT —JUNIOR— DEXTER— DANDY 
IDEAL— WIZARD —CLIMAX—U. S. AUTOMATIC 











The “CHICAGO” Sold by All Good Dealers 
and The “GIANT” - ws 
of the Automatic Pencil 


“APSCO” Line 


are the two famous 
Low PRICE Ameri- 
can Pencil Sharpeners 


Sharpener Co. 


58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Mrs. Picken, is, however, unique in this 
regard, for as former Director of In- 
struction at the Woman’s Institute of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, she super- 
vised the sewing of more than 200,000 
women. These women naturally sub- 
mitted their problems to her for solu- 
tion, so that she not only has the ex- 
pert’s knowledge but she also knows 
all the pitfalls that gape before the be- 
ginner in sewing. With this experi- 
ence, Mrs. Picken has written a won- 
derfully useful book for the beginner 
in sewing. Not only is every process 
clearly and simply described in the 
text, but it is also photographed step 
by step, so that the veriest novice can 
work by it successfully. The book is 
not, however, merely for beginners. 
Dressmakers of long training and ex- 
perience, who have dipped into its 
pages, have freely admitted that they 
have found here new and simple ways 
of doing work, which they have previ- 
ously found tedious and patience-try- 
ing. For the woman who does her 
own sewing, it is as essential as is a 
dictionary in a schoolroom. It does not 
recommend elaborate equipment. It 
shows you how to do your sewing ex- 
pertly, with the same tools that you 
are now using. It teaches you by pho- 
tograph and by text how to put in all 
the touches that give your dress that 
“tailored look.” For the teacher of 
sewing, it is an inspiration. Every sub- 
ject that could possibly come up in the 
sewing class is here clearly and con- 
cisely presented. At the back of the 
book is a complete index, by which one 
can, in a moment, turn to the subject 
wanted. “The Mary Brooks Picken 
Method of Modern Dressmaking” is 
really a most unusual book—a text- 
book that is both readable and inspira- 
tional, and, beyond question, instructive 
to the nth degree. 


Teaching: A Business. Practical Sugges- 


tions as to School Management. By Marion 
Greenleaf Kirkpatrick, Teacher, Lecturer, Su- 
perintendent, Author of “The Rural Schools 
from Within.” Cloth. 202pp. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 

One of the most important requis- 
ites of a successful teacher is that he 
be happy. His influence upon pupils, 
fellow teachers, and the whole commun- 
ity will be a beneficial one only in so 
far as his own mental attitude toward 
them and his task is a pleasant one. 
Teaching: A Business gives sketches 
of the careers of several teachers, 
showing reasons for their respective 
success or failure; and these reasons 
are based not alone on training, but 
largely on the attitude in which the 
teachers undertook the work before 
them. The teacher who enjoyed his 
work and was enthusiastic and happy 
was successful in teaching the requir- 
ed subject matter and exerted a good 
influence in the whole community. 
Several chapters are devoted to the 
problem of the school superintendent 
who did not have the cooperation of 
his teachers and his school board. The 
account of how he met this problem, 
and its solution, should be of value to 
teachers in similar situations. This 
book is in reality a series of addresses 
that were delivered before groups of 
teachers, and were found so helpful 
and inspirational that they have been 
published to reach a larger audience. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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letters -numerals, orcolors. Sterling silver or 
poled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
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Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 PHOTOS $1 50 


24 x 38% 
Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member, or 
to us. 


Mazo. co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LASS PINS & RING 
















=| 





ving your letters and year an 
Ofmore colors gi Hard Laamel 








No. ¢1 Each Dozen (ALM 

Sil, Plate .121-2 $1.25 POX De AA 3s 

Gold Fill. .22 2.20 

Sterl. Sil. .25 2.50 R 

Roll Gold _.45 4.25 

10K.Gold 1.45 14.50 

No. C 125 Each No.R1 Each 
Gold Filled - «35 Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver -50 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
Rolled Gold - 15 14 Kt. Gold 4.75 








No. R212 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.00 each. 
10 Kt. Gold $4.50 each. 
14 Kt. Gold $5.50 each. 





SamP_es LOANED upon your Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 
New York, N. Y. 


R,212 
214 Greenwich Street, 





07 No. N894 |, NO. N825 
10)10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60 


é HERS! CLASS PRESIDENT: 
Buy Direct from the Goeaieetorens, 


als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- e é: 

ine srgegnd Prepay transportation charges.) Ster. Silver $1.45 3% 
‘e delivery guaranteed. Send for samples o ravi - 

mencement evieties, Calling Cards, Etc. seri tdaabety tans 


CHAS.S. STIFF 


MANUFACTURER: 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. | 














oor 
Silver plate 20c $175 [ Sterling Silver 2.25 euch por 
Ster Silver We 300] 10Kt Gold... “S00 eae Hind 8.25 
Rolled Gold a 4751 14 Kt Gold 600 v4 FRolled Gold ssc 6a) 
Solid Gold $1.50 15 00 end Gan aime ieee 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 


25¢FINS 





BU’ DIRECT FROM THE MAKER C 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 
igures 1 or 2 colors enamel. Silver plate 25. 
ea. $2.50 doz. Steriing silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


627 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 









Our “On Tire” and Honor Pins are popular. 
Illustrated catalog free. Buy Pins or Rings 
direct from maker, Save money! 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruce Aves North Attleboro, Mass; 


t=" |CLA SSRINGS&PINS 
, gm ym 

aw Pod cers, Prices $20 to $8.00 PAIN 

re each. No order for class, society, club ff F 


{emblems too large or too small, Special 
designs miade on request, 


7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 






































CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Raise funds for your School, Christian ‘ A 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.I.-5, Jersey City, N. J. 
- Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- ‘ ? ; 
mints. Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Send «+++++ packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
Licorice. Sell for 5¢. Everybody has ; - . 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | ****- Peppermint sees. Yeast sees. Licovies 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED wees Wintergreen cece ClOVE eee Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in Name ..... 
any quantities and any assortment of | NAME ccrrecesseseeeeceeeeeeeeee seeeeeenenes 
flavors. PRIN Soa Ss od Sp uke dks cwsinncanecneeween ih ves 
For For For . 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. City. cccssscscccsscsccccsecees State.-ccsee.eees 
Sells For : $16.00 $25.00 $50.00  . SEE ERE ERT TOPE EE Ee EEE EL Eee Ee EL 
Costs You : > 9.0! 13.50 26.00 ‘ 
aciiligeaieabs Sicdenieiia CNN cas sd ev euenehcescacecenbenwwseuce seveees 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 RNG ois po xi sad cnwsancsseReOIeensheexess~s5* 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-5, Jersey City, N. J. BeePampOe casey csceaecseeoenessneuee (ener 
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Now you can learn to speak French 


the wa 





ee 


For the first time in America >. 
—the true European method \/ 


HEN you take that trip abroad, will foreigners be able to 
V V understand your French? Or is your knowledge of that 





mes. 


y the French speak it- 


charming language limited to a few rules, idioms and irreg- 
ular verbs that you learned in school, and can put to no practical use? 


It is a well known fact that conversational French is rarely 


learned in American schools. And yet, it is a very simple matter to 
learn to speak everyday French, fluently and correctly, if you learn 


it by the right method. 


And now you can learn French by the true European method-— 
the method created and perfected by the great house of Hugo, pub- 
lishers of language text books which are world-famous, and conduc- 
tors of language institutes which are known all over Europe as 
The Hugo family has been 

Millions of copies of its 


headquarters for language instruction. 
engaged in this work for generations. 
language books have been sold. 


H 
















— “ 


Pa.) ‘4 a 
¢ e 


From this wonderful background of linguistic experience, the 
Hugos have evolved a method of teaching French that is recog- 


nized everywhere as the most advanced, most authoritative and 


most practical method in existence. 
women of other nationalities have acquired practical vocabularies, 
correct pronunciation and cultured accent by this famous method. 
Now, for the first time, the Hugos have prepared a special edition 
of their course for American use. 
an amazingly liberal offer is made. 


Many thousands of men and 


To introduce it in this country, 


UGOs Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons—Spectal Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it is to learn to 
speak French correctly, until you have started on 
this course! For, in just a few weeks’ time, you 
will actually be able to express your ideas in idio- 
matic, conversational French, as easily as you 
have previously expressed them in English! 


In the famous Hugo “At-Sight” method, there are 
no rules and tiresome verb lists to learn. You 
start with easy French sentences. New ideas, 
word forms and constructions are gradually intro- 
duced and used over and over, so that you learn 
them unconsciously and without effort. 


You will be delighted with the ingenious plan for 
learning pronunciation, which will soon enable you 
to speak French easily and elegantly as the French 
themselves speak it! 















The Complete Course for Only 
$12.00 if you Act Quickly 


In order to acquaint the American public with a 
method of learning French that has been used sat- 
isfactorily by so many thousands of Europeans, 
Hugo’s Language Institute of London has now 
authorized us to offer their complete course of 
twenty-four lessons at the astonishingly low price 
of $12.00, payable on the convenient terms of only 
$2.00 a month. This is only a fraction of the regu- 
lar price and only a limited number of courses will 
be offered at this reduced rate. 


Examine the Course Free 
To get the benefit of this low price you must be 


prompt. The coupon below will bring you the 
complete course of twenty-four lessons to examine 
free. To all who enroll now, we will also give a 
year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal without 
extra cost. This entertaining little French maga- 
zine will be of great assistance in furthering your 
knowledge of French language, life, literature and 
customs. Don’t run the risk of missing this re- 
markable opportunity. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. F-101 


(American Representatives of 
Hago’s Language Institute of London) 


Garden City, New York 








° 
This Remarkable Offer Includes \ vovstevay, pace & CO, Dept. F-101. 
——— (American Representatives of Hugo's Language Institute of London) 
Le LE ee ae ae = oe A Year’s Subscription Garden City, New York. ;, ' “ , 
S| =] Gentlemen: J am interested in learning to speak French 
* +E PETIT JOURNAL i= to LE PETIT JOURNAL as the French speak it. Please ca ve the Huyo 
sie tient ety ee Published twice-a-month, for eight months, in every- cena gi 6 aly aang Pe pl gecagnas, encod peel 
7 ; ; ; ination. Within 5 days I will either return the course 
day French, this delightful illustrated magazine con- or send you $2.00 at that time and $2.00 each month 
tains current news, extracts from French newspapers thereafter until a total of $12.00 has been paid. I aan 
and periodicals, interesting notes on French life and also to receive a year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal 
customs and humorous sketches. It will prove a (16 issues) without additional cost. 
wonderful aid in furthering your knowledge of 
modern French. By taking advantage of this special Name .. 
offer you receive a full year’s subscription, 16 issues, ilies 
without additional cost. _— 
City ital sexes scsecece UAE ent 
5% discount for cash with order 
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In January and February, remember the birthdays of Lincoln, Washington, 


Longfellow, Lowell and Dickens. 


Perry Pictures impress the developing mind with the realness of persons and of his- 


tory. Words are subject to many interpretations—pictures portray. The Perry 
Pictures include many of the best known great paintings, portraits of the famous people in 
Art, Literature, History, Music, etc., Natural History Pictures, Famous Buildings, etc. 





Reproductions of Famous Masterpieces and Other Worthwhile Subjects 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Ten Cent Size, 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children, each 544x8. 


One Cent Size, 3x34. For 50 or more. 





Nature Pictures in Natural Colors. 
Birds, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, etc. Size 
7x9, Three Cents each for 15 or more. 
25 common birds with a very brief de- 


scription of each for 50 cents, ration. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Size 22x28, including the margin. 
each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Ideal for the Home or Schoolroom Deco- 


Out of the great 
collection of pice 
tures the teacher 
will find subjects 
appropriate foral- 
most every study; 
subjects to arouse 
interest, stimu- 
late imagination 
and make teach- 
ing easier. 


Size 5% x8. 


Send 15 cents in 
stamps or coin for 
64-pageCatalogue 
showing 1600 
miniature _ illus- 
trations. 


$1.00 


ictures Co 
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Geography 
Passed 
Thru Smith’s 
Regents Review Books 


Revised edition of Geography Questions grouped 
under following heads: General Questions, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, North 
\ , "The United States, New York State 
Complete Regents Examinations since 1916 are in- 
valuable in preparing pupils for final examinations, 
Geography Answers grouped for class work in 
same order as question book. Answers clearly ex- 
plained by experienced instructor. Great aid to 
teachers in supplementing regular classroom work. 


Arithmetic Solved 


Examinations Easily Passed 


Smith’s Regents Question Book provides thor- 
ough drill on entire subject. Topical grouping 
adds value to class room use. Complete Regents 
Examinations from 1903 to date give pupil nec- 








essary training in information required for pass- 
ing subject. 

Smith’s Arithmetic Answer Book shows com- 
plete operations in answering question book, Ar- 
rangement of solutions makes easy, extensive re- 
view work on any branch of subject. Teachers ob- 
tain excellent results in using Smith’s Question 
and Answer Books to consolidate regular text 
book work, 


Question Books, each subject, 40 cents; An- 
swer Books, each subject, 40 cents. 
OTHER SUBJECTS 

Arithmetic 

cial Arithmetic 
ography 
i tary English 
nglish Grammar 
United States History 
Spelling 
Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 




















Y Spanish 


















America’s Most 
Popular Song Book 


OMPILED to 

meet the needs 
of the progressive 
musicteacherinevery 
school, the “101 Best 
Songs” contains a 
thoroughlyrepresent- 
ative collection of the 
best songs for school 
use and special occa- 
sions. Over 7,000,000 
copies have been sold. 


The CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 
1216 Cable Buildi 
a copy Ww nt uilding 
in lots 
‘of 100 


Best Songsand 
Everyday Song 


BD-13 


Oo 














mtn HY each » 100 lots & ;' b. — 
cago. $1.00 per doz. prepaid, Less than 
12, 10c cach prepaid. 


Send for free sample 
copy 









THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 













For Your Classroom 

THE MODERN READER’S CALENDAR 1926 
A bit from modern authors for every day in the 
year. ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ; j 


For Washington’s Birthday 
AT THE SIGN OF THE BOAR’S HEAD 

A capital play of the Revolution—spies and a ghost. 
Not difficult to produce. , ; , .00 





a 
| Womans Press 


[Ceara are 





New 
Ideas 
For 

















For Recess and Recreation 
WHAT SHALL WE PLAY 


Fifty playable games that keep your young people 
out of mischief. ; ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ 






New 
Year 
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Other Books Received 


School Poetry for Oral Expression. Com- 
piled and edited by Edwin DuBois Shurter, 
Ph.D., Director of the School of Citizenship, 
Southern Methodist University, and Dwight 
Everett Watkins, A.M., Associate Professor of 


Public Speaking, University of California. 
— 264pp. $2.00. Noble and Noble, New 
ork, 


The Children’s Own Book. By _ Elizabeth 
Hall, Assistant Superintendent, and Blanche A. 
Allen, Jean Baillie, Clara S. Crockett, and 
Gertrude O. Terrill, Primary Teachers, all of 
the Minneapolis Public Schools. With the chil- 


dren’s own illustrations. Cloth, 138pp. ‘6c. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 
High Lights of Geography. Europe. By 


David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap 


Cather. Illustrated with 9 maps, 21 airplane 
views and 110 other photographs. Cloth, 
32lpp. $1.44. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y, 


Eye Sight Conservation Survey. Compiled by 
Joshua Eyre Hannum, M. E., Research Engi- 
neer, Eye Sight Conservation Council of Amer- 
ica, Edited by Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Eye Sight Conservation Council of America. 
Paper, 219pp. $1.00. Eye Sight Conserva- 
tion Council of America, Times Building, New 
York City. 


Blackboard Story-Telling. Self-Instruction 


Drawing. By H. Keel-Smith, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 157pp. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, 


General History of the World. By Victor 
Duruy, former Minister of Public Instruction, 
France; revised and continued to 1901 by Ed- 
win A, Grosvenor, Professor Emeritus of Mod- 
ern Government and International Law, Am- 
herst College: with supplemental chapters to 
1925 by Mabell S. C. Smith and J. Walker Mc- 


Spadden. With 30 maps in color. Cloth, 
97lpp. $4.00 net, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


Chalk Talks on Health and Safety. By Wal- 
ter F, Cobb, M.D., Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene, Public Schools, Baltimore. 
Illustrated by the author. Cloth. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 


The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, 
By Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
author of “How to Use Your Mind,” etc. Cloth. 
278pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


A School Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edited by Harry Morgan Ayres, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Columbia University, Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 464pp, Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N, J. 

American and British Literature Since 1890. 
By Carl. Van Doren and Mark Van. Doren, 
Cloth. 860pp. $1.50. The Century Company, 
New York. 

Eskimo Legends. By Roy J. Snell. With 
illustrations by Florence J. Hoopes. Cloth. 
205pp. 80c. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Poston, 

The Enchanted Christmas Tree, A Yuletide 
Play. By Percival Wilde. Cloth. 55pp, $1.00. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Fund tal Principl of Learning and 
Study. Revised Edition. By A. S. Edwards, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Geor- 
gia. Cloth, 255pp, Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Child and His School. An Interpreta- 
tion of Elementary Education as a Social 
Process. By Gertrude Hartman, formerly Di- 
rector of the Merion Country Day School, 
Merion, Pa. Cloth. 263pp. $2.00. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, New York. 

Historie Costume. A Resume of the Char- 
acteristic Types of Costume from the Most Re- 
mote Times to the Present Day. By Katherine 





Morris Lester, Director of Art Instruction, 
Public Schools, Peoria, Illinois. Illustrated by 
Ila M. McAfee. Cloth. 244pp. $2.50. The 


Manual Arts Press, Pevria, Il. 








Trigonometry 

olid Geometry 

st Year English 

2nd Year English 

rd Year English 

th Year English 
lementary Bookk g 
>sychology and Princi- 
ples of Education 
Commercial Sesqrenhy 
Physical Geography 

Six or more copies, 12'% per cent discount. 
One dozen or more copies, 25 per cent discount. 


Send for Catalog 
“Students Like to Use Smith’s’’ 
W. Hazleton Smith, Dept. F-1 
117 Seneca Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 
Send 5c for our256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or type-written \etters, les- 
sons or drawings n ten minutes, 
simply and easily. Postal size, 
Printing surface, 4%4x7, $1.25, 
Note size 64x10, $2.25, Letter 
size 10x12, $4.00. Full direc- 
tions,ink and sponge complete. Larg- 
ersizes. Alsosent C.O. 5. Send for 
ae edie at 4 Circular. yepecia? Offer to Epachen. 
ter 3! le u are not satis: id w ne 
Veonded ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US, ~~ 

. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 











PALMER PLYBASE Tray and Basket Bases 
Bored for reed weaving 
| FREE SAMPLES and PRICES 


PALMER PLY-BASE made of selecte: 
wm veneered Three Ply Panels. Immediate 
fy Shipment. Quality Guaranteed. 
PALMER SOFTWOOD E le of 
re-sawed kilndried dressed 2sides Bass- 
Yi] wood Lumber. No onsightly nail holes. 
' Sanded both sides and edges. 


R, 2245 Lumber St., Chi Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
= Spey Minstrel Shows, 
ant | Make-Up-Goods 
ote. For all ages and occasions 
cals: DENISON & co 
- S. iN e 
623 So. Wabash, De 
cnicagd ee 58 



























New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high schoo! 
and college presentation. 

















“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus, handbook—FREE. Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency, 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 








841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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The Amateur Poster Maker 


By Jeanette E. Perkins 








a i 


2S JMET EAS 





OU need not be an artist to make an effec- 

| tive poster. With the aid of this book— 

through its detailed instruction and illustra- 

tion, and suggestions as to how to avoid in- 

congruities—the veriest beginner can make 
posters that talk. 


| THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOK STORES 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 




















GOV'T HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
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How to make attractive 
SCHOOL POSTERS 


MAY: many teachers are making posters 
for their class rooms with Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe. The posters are bright and 
cheerful, whether they are educational or merely 










decorative. Endless combinations are possible 
with the 76 designs to choosefrom. The designs 
are easily cut out, and children love to help. 
Posters cost so little that new ones can be made 
for each appropriate occasion, and their novelty 
does not diminish. 

Dennison has just issued an instruction leaflet 
which shows you exactly how to make them, 
and which contains many helpful suggestions 
for their use. The leaflet is free and with it will 
be sent you a folder which illustrates the 76 
different designs of decorated crepe, suitable 
for every day and for the special days. 


The School Catalogue 

another valuable Dennison publication which 
is free to teachers, contains a wealth of ideas for 
making the school day easier for you and hap- 
pier for the children. It illustrates the supplies 
that are so necessary to keep books in repair, 
maps mended, records clear and easily located; 
the seals that make a perfect paper a child’s 
treasured possession; the stars that are so eager- 
ly sought as rewards, and innumerable other 
useful things. 

Stationers, department stores, and many 
druggists carry a complete line of Dennison 
goods. Or, send this coupon, now, and all 
three booklets will be mailed you at once. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. A7, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Send me the instruction booklet for 
making School Posters, the folder of 
Decorated Crepe designs and a copy 
of the School Catalogue, free. 
Name 
Address 




















Educational Notes 


A new colored high school in Indian- 
apolis has been named after Thomas 
Jefferson, the first liberator of negro 
slaves. 


At the close of the last school year, 
the New York continuation schools had 
gained more than 11,000 pupils over the 
enrollment for the preceding year. 


For the first time in the history of 
New York City more than 1,000,000 
children attended the public schools on 
the opening day. 

Sabbatical leave, beginning in Sep- 
tember, was granted 176 instructors of 
New York City, the first group to be 
rewarded in this way for their service 
in the public schools of the city. 


According to the American Educa- 
tional Digest, nineteen states officially 
sanction the crediting in high schools 
of Bible study. The increase in this 
phase of education has been approxi- 
mately 300 per cent since 1917. 


During last summer 170 new school 
buildings were completed in Georgia. 
These buildings cost $2,144,187. One 
hundred seventy-four consolidations, af- 
fecting 612 former schools, were made 
in the state. 


State high-school athletic organiza- 
tions have been formed in 39 states, 
and in four states a commissioner is at 
the head of the organization. The com- 
missioner in Ohio receives a salary of 
$5,000. 

During 1924 there were 51,703 teach- 
ers employed in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania and this number had in- 
creased in 1925 to 53,072, 60 per cent 
of whom were graduates of normal 
schools or colleges. 


Dr. John H. Logan, professor of his- 
tory in Rutgers College and a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey state board 
of education, has been appointed state 
commissioner of education to succeed 
Dr. John Enright. Dr. Enright re- 
signed last May. 


Cleveland’s school buildings are 
used very generally after school hours. 
During 1924-25 the board granted 25,- 
200 permits for civic, welfare, and other 
organizations whose meetings were at- 
tended by approximately 2,622,964 
persons. 


Textbooks are supplied free to pu- 
pils of the public schools of New Bruns- 
wick up to and including grade 5 in 
the graded schoois and standard 3 in 
the ungraded schools. The books are 
given to the children outright, not 
merely loaned, as in the United States. 


Glenn Frank is not the only editor 
who has recently been chosen to head a 
college. Albert Britt, formerly editor 
of Outing, and more recently a member 
of the editorial department of the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, has been 
elected president of Knox College. 


The first annual report of the Stu- 
dents’ International Union of Geneva, 
Switzerland, reveals that in the first 
nine months of the union’s existence 
more than 14,000 young men and women 
of forty nationalities used it as stu- 
dent headquarters. 


Physique of school children in rela- 
tion to their educational achievement 
was made the subject of a recent study 
in Manchester, England. Out of 85 
children of good scholarship, only two 
were below the average in physique, 
but out of 171 poor students, 68, or 
nearly 40 per cent, were below the 
average bodily measurements. 


The sixth midwinter meeting of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals will be held in the city of 
Washington during the week begin- 
ning February 21, coincident with the 
meeting of the Department of Super- 








Be Individual! Use Stationery With 
Your Own Name and Address On It, 


It is attractive, distinctive, yetinexpensive. 200sheets 
of good white bond paper, 100 fine envelopes. Your 
name, street address and city printed at the top in neat 
attractive type. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 

SCO Engraved monogrammed (3 initials) Stationery 
also obtainable for $1.00 postpaid. 24 sheets engraved 
and 24 envelopes, (either white, blue, buff or gray.) 
Just Send Your Dollars. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, 0. 
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$1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) FOr 

MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 7 

POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS it ‘suites caidas 
(All Postal Salaries Just Raised) 47 cept the position checked Solow: 


a ) Specimen examination ques 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Franklin Institute 
Dept. L245, 


F i Rochester, N. Y. 


tions; (3) Free copy of illustrated 
book, “‘How to get a U. 8S, Govern 
ment Job.’’ (4) A list of the U.S. Gov 
ernment Jobs now obtainable. 


These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country ° 


residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- ° Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
ence is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not needed, .“) . Post Office Clerk. . ($1700-$2100) 
wv City Mail Carrier... ($1700-$2100) 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS \ a Rural Mail Carrier... . ($2100-$3300) 


Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140-$1860) 


Tear it off and mail it a 
Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$3000) 


Fill out the coupon. 
today—now, at once. 
00 IT NO —This investment of two cents / N 

for a postage stamp may oF 
result in your getting a big paid United ro 
States Government Job for life. 


BOI. 66 ee oc cee edecceedeeecceeneeeasedcee 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainty 








orious Cline 


of the Original Masterpieces at Only a Penny More than Sepia 


Correct color is absolutely essential for teaching art ap- 
preciation. Why try to get along with inadequate one 
color prints when you may have exact reproductions 
in the colors of the famous masterpieces themselves? 


BROWN-ROBERTSON’S MINIATURES 


Average size 3\{ x 4 
inches, gummed 
ready to mount in 
notebooks. 


Each one of this new 
series of 48 subjects 
has particular story 
telling value. Teach- 
ers every wherewrite 
us that they mark a 
new milestone in the 
teaching of art, liter- 
ature, history, com- 
position, etc. 


Regular Value 
$2.12 
Sample Set 
with Manual 


for Teaching Special 


Quantity Rates 


Individual miniatures 3c. 


$1] 60 2'%c in lots of 500. 


Postpaid In lots of 1000, 2c. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


our original and popular picture study course 
in full colors of the originals 


Unquestionably the in New York City 


finest and most faith- Regular Value Schools andthrough- 
ful reproductions of $3.50 out the country in 
these original paint- general. ‘‘Picture 


Sample Set 
$9.00 


Postpaid 


Talks for Children’’ 
50c postpaid. Shows 
methods of teach- 
ing with full analysis 
of each picture. 


ings that can be pur- 
chased. Comprises 
100 prints, manual 
and story book. 
The course is in use 
Write for complete prospectus 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. 8, 10 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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(FREE -TO 
TEACHERS 
Read Ad.Below 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw | 



















We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 



















Send the names of 20 or more 

parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 

ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 







Clip thisad. Mail it at once 
the 20 or more names and 
_addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



















Take these four steps for pupils’ health 





KONDON's ONDON'S SOLD ae 


CATARRHAL JELLY 








The Director of Every 


NGS QUARTET 


Pwatean @p Oy 9 an ©) & 89 =) 


will hail with delight 
THE WITMARK CHORUSES No. 1 


FOUR PART SONGS 


for MALE VOICES 

A BIG FEATURE 
LYRIC TENORS and DEEP BASSES are SCARCE 

Owing to this we have paid particular attention to 


out arrangements, the Tenors rarely going above F, 
Kasses only touching an Ab or G occasionally. 


GREAT for BOYS’ GLEE CLUBS 
SONGS for all OCCASIONS 


Favorite Ballads, Spirituals, Sacred, Humorous, 
Novolty, Patriotic, March, Dialect, Parting and 


Friendship songs. 
CONTENT. e Asleep in the Deep—Bake 
* Dat Chicken Pie—Deep River 
—Grateful, O Lord, Am I!—Here’s Love and Suc- 
cess to You—Honey, If Yo’ Only Knew—In the 
CandlJelight—Lamplit Hour—Lazy Bill—Let the 
Rest of the World Go By—Life of a Hunter for Me 
—Lord’s Prayer—O Land of Hope and Freedom— 
Outdoor Life—Story of Old Glory, the Flag We 
Love—Strumming—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot— 
Tale of a Bucket, Till We Meet Again, Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing, River Shannon—Just the Thing. 


for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Pi Catal MINSTREL 
FREE ¥, MA ATERIAL. Sones, Jokes. a" 
ologs, Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2- 
3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHO 
in Schools, C es, Churches, Lodges, Homes, etc. 














































THE KELPIES 


By ETTA 


A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 


pictures. 
reading. 


old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 


OUT IN THE 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
secdnd school year. 


70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. 


to seize 


Indirect instruction in health habits. A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
75 cents. 


year. 


LITTLE, 


AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


Intended for both oral and silent 
Carefully graded. Not yet a year 


65 cents. 


KITCHEN 


Profusely illustrated. 


Colored pictures help 


and hold the child's attention. 


BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 











The Story Hour 


We will send you postpaid good second hand copies of the 
following for 85¢ each: The Eugene Field Book, Black 
Beauty, Pinocchio, Hans Anderson’s Stories, The Cable 
Story Book, Lobo-Roy and Vixon, Bimbi Stories for chil- 
dren, Merrie England; also the following readers: Jones, 
Blodgett, Hawthorne, Aldine, Baker and Carpenter, Har- 
per’s, and Stepping Stones to Literature. Any four for 
$1.00, 9 for $2.00. Send cash with order, Other bargains. 





























List Free. TOEPP SHOP, Middletown, N. Y, 
High Grade G : . c 
Teachers’ Application Martin Diplomas 
i ~s — J 
Be 2 4 Pp H O T O Ss Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Poems, 
25 FOR $1.50 Resolutions, Testimonials, Ete. Engraved or Hand- 
Beats Made from any good photograph lettered. Appropriate circulars and samples will be 
o 4 Original returned. sent to you if you will write us your requirements. 
ae te Size 24x34. Free Samples. MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905, 




















OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS i, Publishers FREE 


P=" We catalog and send by mail, at a big™ 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of ‘all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 











Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Things 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Hang Pictures, Maps, Charts 
Clocks, Etc., With 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 













poet 000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100) 
copies from one hand- | 
made original. Cost 2c | 
for each set, Write} 
MA your dealer for circular | 
ia or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 

















20South Wells St., Chicago | 














Physical Training Exercises 


The Fletcher System of Physical Training and Health 
Culture Exercises for the School Room or playground 
is extensively and successfully used by Teachers 
among Pupils of All Grades and Ages in City, Town 
and Rural Schools. 


12 sets-60 exercises—Book $1.00. 
Health & Efficiency Pub. Co., 415 New St., Springfield, Ill. 


Satisfaction or money back. 








intendence. The headquarters of the 
department will be at the Hotel Wash- 
ington. Three full afternoons, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Thursday, will be 
given over to the department meetings 
which will be held in the magnificent 
new Washington auditorium, seating 
6,000 persons. 


A division of physical education is 
now included in the state departments 
of education of Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, 
and West Virginia. With the excep- 
tion of Maine and Washington, all 
have state directors of physical educa- 
tion. 


Superintendent O’Shea of New York 
City has recently ordered an extensive 
investigation into the possibilities and 
cost of teaching grade school children 
by the use of motion pictures. It is ex- 
steied that this will almost certainly 
result in the full adoption of the movie 
for classroom purposes in New York 
City. Development in the last few 
months of picture making and project- 
ing outfits which sell for less than $100 
has given considerable impetus to the 
school movie idea. 


To assure strong and healthy teach- 
ers in public schools of Connecticut, all 
applicants for admission to normal 
schools are required by the state board 
of education to pass a physical exami- 
nation, and normal schools are author- 
ized to exclude from attendance those 
who do not measure up to the required 
standard. In addition, at the New 
Britain State Normal School, each 
student shortly after entering is given 
a thorough orthopedic and physical ex- 
amination. This is primarily for cor- 
rective work, and the condition of stu- 
dents is constantly watched, special 
emphasis being placed upon posture. 


The State of New York was criti- 
cized for failure to provide dormitories 
at its normal schools, by Dr. Harry W. 
Rockwell, principal of the Buffalo 
State Normal School, in an address at 
the Western New York Convention of 
State Teachers Associations. Dr. Rock- 
well pointed out that in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania dormitories are provided, where- 
as in New York State each year young 
women are parceled out among board- 
ing houses. He pointed out that the 
state was able to spend $170,000 this 
year to house cattle for a week or two 
at the State Fair at Syracuse, while 
doing nothing to shelter hundreds of 
young people 46 weeks of the year who 
are being prepared to teach future cit- 
izens of New York State. He urged 
the teachers of the association to take 
action in a dignified and reasonable 
way to call to the attention of the state 
the just claims of education. 


As an example of the work of a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education cites the case of one 
little red schoolhouse in Vermont, re- 
ported by the superintendent of schools 
at Poultney. This schoolhouse was 
lacking in attractiveness and in the 
conveniences and equipment needed by 
a modern rural school until 1922, when 
a parent-teacher association was organ- 
ized. Things began to happen as soon 
as the men and women of the commu- 
nity became interested in the school. 
Money was raised for necessary equip- 
ment. Fourteen men with four teams 
in the school district had a “bee” one 
Saturday afternoon which resulted in 
regrading the school grounds. The 
people opened their homes and raised 
money in various ways for further im- 
provements. The school is now rated 
a “standard school,” but the Red 
Schoolhouse Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion will continue to work until a 
“superior” name plate has been placed 
on the building. 

Take what is; trust what may be; 
that’s life’s true lesson. — Robert 
Browning. 





MAKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25¢ for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





Speakers, Dialogues and [ntertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 





Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 











January 192¢ 






SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations wher 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers. These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states 
ulture -« + 40c 


—United States History 








arith oti, 7% 40c On 

—Bookkee 40c ic - 40¢ 

pS Government a8¢ - prinography - 40c 
—Dra —Penmanship - , 40c 

=Geogra phy —Physiology - - 40c 

=Grammar and English - - 40c¢ 
Composition - 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
‘ or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33° 
25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
100 or more, 25c each, 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books will please you—so sure that w 
sola you have them on trial, Viger the books you 
eed and = your check. atthe end of 10 day 
pons are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
and we will gladly refund your money 
FREE Write for our free catalog containiny: 
° sami 


Vp, coe ses a a 
X/ WARP PUBLISHING Co. 
MII INDEN, NEBR. 


ac. 
38e “each. 
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Gunnison’ eNew. Ags pk ne and i Piaye (Primary, bal jeeeas Soda as 
Advanced) $2. Deming d Bemis’ Pieces for Ever: 

Schools elders ts $2 00 LeRow’ s Pieces for Every Occasion $2. oe 
Lovejoy and Adams’ pees for Every Month of th 
Craig’s Pieces That Have Taken Prizes $2.00, y 
pacesaae will Take Prizes $2.00, Mc fiale® 3 Pieces That Have Won 
Prizes $2.00, Davis’ Mo del Commencement Parts, rations, Essays, 
5 at: .50, Shurter’s Winning Dec tions—How to Speak Therm 

earson ’sHumorousSpeaker $2.00. Mention Normal Nnetraster. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EVERY TEACHER ‘7,33 onetsded, Schoo! 


should have ‘““PHONICS”’, 
a Child’s Workbook, by Lillian Talbert of the State 
Teachers College, San Francisco. 

This ig a booklet carrying out Dr. Burk’s plan of individual 
instruction, Order Now. Price 40c postpaid. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


PLAYS 


Ask for List K, describing the best plays of 
all publishers recommended for young peo- 
ple. These plays are also to be had through 
our Library Service. Send for circular. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
S9 East Adams Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
BLUE 


sca. DUPLICATOR 


Don’t order before getting our price list and free 
demonstration sheet. New Process; astonishing 
results, such as never obtained before. Inexpensive. 
ARGUS MFG. CO., 611% Park Place, New York, N. Y. 






































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


DUPLEX, An Improved Shorthand 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, FIVE PARTS. Each sent 
on approval; pay if satisfied. Address 
National Shorthand School, Lakeland, Florida. 




















Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 














POEMS, PLAYS, DESCRIP- 
TIVE articles, etc., are wanted 


STORI for publication. Submit Mss or 


write LITERARY BUREAU, 555, Hannibal, Mo. 


MUSICAL COMEDIES, Minstrels, Mono- 
logs, Vaudeville Acts, Songs, Make-Up 
cman oF ot Wigs, etc., ete. CATALOGUE 


he World’s Best Plays FREE, 
BANNER PLAY: PLAYS, “oe! Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ST-STU.-T-T-TERIN 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter 
722 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., 








and Stammering 
cured at home- 
McDonnell, 
Chicago, Ill. 





! State your subject and 


Prepared Manuscripts! vomit $1.00 for exch 1.0) 
words. Satisfaction guararateed. MILLER LITERARY 
AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





LADIES: Gorgeous, 6- de ewel wrist watch for se!’- 

ing os 10c chages Keystone Gold e Needles as offer in our 
ee cata! Nog and ad =o money; we trust 

yout KEYSTONE NOVELTY co., Greenville, Pa. 





dress 
Dept. 1A10, 
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HELPS AND SUPPLIES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


A new book of 
YEAR-’-ROUND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND EVERYDAY 
EXERCISES 


Published October 
1, 1925 





A brand new and 
thoroughly practical 
teachers’ handbook 
of Better Everyday 
Educational Enter- 
tainments and Holi- 
day Helps for all 
Elementary Grades. 














N 
Partial contents:—-Complete suggestions for the 


entire school year. such as Everyday Opening and 
Closing Exercises, Safety Exercises, Songs, Quota- 
tions, temory Gems, Flag Salute and Pledge. 


New Year Material, Greetings, Thrift Exercises. 

Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Valentine 
Day Exercises, Games. 

Material for Spring, Birthday Greetings, Cards of 
Friendship, Quotations, The May Queen Story for 
Dramatization, Memorial Day Exercises, Pantomimes. 

Vacation Exercises, Flag Day, Material for Rainy 
Afternoons or Rest Periods. 

Per copy $0.60 


REMEMBRANCE CALENDARS 


Make your own 
JANUARY 1926 








Calendars for 1926, 
ideal personal New 
Year’s greeting, 
Our Pad No. 


a 
a ae as 14% inches by 1 
34567 8 9 inch, is just the 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 pad to use. A nice, 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 neat size, small 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 Calendar, yet 
31 ayes : clearly printed and 


easy to read. Last 
sheet gummed, so 
that they are easily attached. Price, per dozen 
pads $0.15. 

PAPER CHAINS 
100 Paper Strips 34 inch wide, for weaving and 

















chain making. Asst. red and green. 5 inches 
long, No, vee: seceeeee2 0006 
No, 818-——Same in red, white and blue........$0.06 
No. 817—Same asst. in 20 colors............+ $0.06 


WATER COLOR POSTCARDS 


For crayon or water coloring. Twelve cards 
in heavy envelope with instructions for color- 





ing $0.25 

HARTER’S POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER 

Special for New Year work, Low Price. Pack- 


ed, Red and Green, in envelope. 
Poster paper, per package, 100 sheets....20 cents 





Construction paper, 50 sheets.................. 30 cents 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS—Per Dozen 

No. 100—Blunt, Jap 

(( handles, polished a RT 

enc ceteccoveccccseccecccsteccccsooes lo 

No. 200—Blunt, nickel 

plated, 4 inch.......... 1.85 

No. %800—Sharp, nickel 

plated, 4 inch 1.85 
ADHESIVE TAPE 

Transparent paper, per doz. spools............ 65 cts. 

GUMMED STARS 

os Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 

Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 

or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 

boxes 30 cts. 





PICTURE BINDING 


1144 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll....16 cts. 


CLOCK DIALS 


For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each 45 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


a , 711 The biggest value 
= ‘ee ij} ever oftered and 
ay, aS a very handsome 
H : Fifty de- 


‘ series. 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
- t interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 
Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope ‘with 
directions 
Set B—8%4 in. square. 
cards in box. 




















Set C—4 x 5% in. Assorted designs. 100 

_.cards in box 70 cts. 

‘welve Familiar Birds, 5 x 6% in........... 25 ets. 

Twelve Familiar Animals, 5 x 64 in......... 25 cts. 
SPECIAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

How to Teach Phonics................. 40 








190 Stories for Reproduction... 














Primary Seatwork and Games... «90 
Seatwork and Patterns A5 
W ith Scissors and Paste................:ccccccececeseesesee 80 
Best Memory Gems . 85 
Popular Folk Games and Dancez....... . 80 
“uggestions for Seatwork............. . 80 
How to Manage Seatwork................ 30 
UT 7. > ee -55 
The Art of Story Telling .65 
How I Did It (Lesson Plans)............................1-00 
100 Games for School & Playground... 1.50 


IMPORTANT 


We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F, A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering supplies from us include any items 
needed from the Owen lists advertised in this 
magazine, and thus save the time and bother 
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THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS—Just the thing Teach- 


ers need in every class and ever 


work, studies, deportment, attendance, punctuality, etc. Excellent for school and church campaigns 0 


EASY TO USE—VFor instance, divide class into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race. 
If the red team averages 100 per cent the first day, advance the red car 800 


at New York. 
track, 


subject to stimulate and maintain pupils’ interest in every subject, 


If the blue team averages 75 per cent, advance the blue car onl 


class 
all Kinds. 
Start both cars 
miles on the 


600 miles. Move cars along as race 


progresses, and you find increased excitement and interest among the children towards the close of the race. 


Set also includes 100 tickets as shown good for rides 
track, Full instructions with each set. Size 22 x2 
racing cars with each set. Price per set, complete w 


in per cent cars and with pins for moving cars along 
8 inches, printed in colors on heavy cardboard. ‘Ten 
ith instructions, postpaid $1.00 





CANDLE AND WEED DECORATING 

Make your own home and 
schoolroom decorations, 
These outfits include com- 
plete supplies and instruc- 
tions for making artistic 
“dripped candles”, beau- 
tifully decorated weeds and 
foliage, china, glassware, 
dried leaves and plants in 
brilliant metallic effects. 





TEACHER'S HANDY BOX 


Excellent and prac- 
tical remembrance 
for friends in school 
or home. All of the 
little things needed 
by every teacher 
from day to day, in 
a strong, neat box. 
Includes Assorted 
Rubber Bands, Paste, 
Eraser (Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, 
Blue Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 








No. 14 Outfit, 14 brilliant colors, per box..$1.60 


Shown at left. 
ing for. Made of heavy pressed 
lettering, 
for each class, 
per dozen; per hundred, $12.00. 





NEW CLASS PINS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Just the thing that pupils and teachers have been wait- 
Background for the lettering finished in beautiful shades of 


crimson, maroon, orange, amethyst, blue, yellow, etc., a different shade 
Samples sent to Principals on approval. 


metal with nickel borders and nickel 


$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 
E 
Ss 
V 
Price only $1.50 


BANNERS, PENNANTS, NOVELTIES 


Limited space prevents a full listing of the very complete Harter Line of Pennants, 
Arm Bands, Caps, Pillows, Memory Books and other Felt Goods. 


Banners, 
Send coupon below for Special 


Catalog which describes all of these items in detail. 


PREMIUMS 


For Teachers and Pupils. 


PREMIUM NO. 
etiquette Calendar 
inches finished 
twelve sheets with 
ings, 
holidays, 


14—Beautiful 


featuring all 
phases of the moon, 


new 1926 
shown at left, 11 x 18 
in sepia rotogravure, 
finely illustrated head- 
historic dates and 
etc., and 


giving important rules of etiquette which 
every child and grown-up should know. 
Per copy, $0.50, or sell 25 pencils and get 





Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
pupils to sell at 5e each. 


PREMIUM NO. 1-—American Flag. 3x5 
ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 
pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 3-—School Thermometer. 
50 pencils. [50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 


50 


free copy as a premium, 


We send correct number of good pencils for your 


Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9-—20 copies ‘Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—-25 copies ‘“‘Supple- 
mentary Classics.’ 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 


Send coupon below for New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes 12 premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards. 





BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS 
Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
mathematics. Simple, easily used. Each..40 cts. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted Christmas and New Year 
stencils for border and “all-over” effects. Sizes 
up to 24 x 36 inches. Price 50 cts. 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS 


No. El—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. Per 
dozen $1.40 





BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each............ 65 cts. 
HARTER’S HANDY ERASER CLEANER 
Prevents dusty clothes. 
Quickly removes chalk 
dust. Price, each 30 cts. 
WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 
Made with special felt dust reducing strips. 
Price, per doz....... $1.40 
PERMOPLAST 


Perfect modeling material. Needs no water. 
Always ready for use. Clean and antiseptic. 








Six colors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 





of making out two orders. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


brown. Per Ib. box, any colov.................... 40 cts. | 





DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish 
foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 
work in geography and history. Made in con- 
venient sizes for desk work, none smaller than 
8 x 10 inches, good quality heavy drawing paper, 
surface takes water colors or crayons readily. 
Showing latest geographical discoveries and 
boundary changes. For all countries and states, 
pt) es a | | Seren 90 cts. 





HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 

A brand new Har- ] 
ter series that saves 
time and money for 
you—no more leafing 
over untold numbers 
of Educational Maga- 
zines for new ideas— 
more expensive 
books to buy. Now 
you can select only 
those subjects which 
exactly fit your re- 
quirements-——~and  ap- 
ply the best thought 
of practical educators 
and intelligent teachers 
to every one of your 








MISTURY AND CEOCRAPHY CAMES 


nem 
Po 














own problems—at a 
surprisingly low cost. 

The Helpful Hints 
for Teachers Series contains hundreds of up- 
to-the-minute inspirational, practical sugges- 
tions for class work. 

Each subject presented in four page pamphlet, live 
subject wiatter. Only & cents per copy. 


The titles listed are indicative of the great variety 
and scope of this new series. Write for complete list. 
122—Combining Silent and Oral Reading; 147- 
Whispering, Its Causes and Its Remedy; 154—His- 
tory and Geography Games; 162—Ideas for Second 

Grade; 169—Teaching Morals and Manners; 2 

The First Day of School; 222—A History Guessing 
Game; 263 — Suggestions for a Humpty-Dumpty 
Easter Party; 285—-Paper Folding for Rainy Days; 
280—-Twenty Arithmetic Devices; 300—Twenty Si- 
lent Reading Helps; 313-—Pleasant Decorations for 








Every Month; 8316—Beginners Number W De 
vices; 428—Six New Spelling Games; 3: —Self 
improvement for Every Teacher; 841—Thirty Ideas 
r The Year's Blackboard 


for Primary Teaching; 346 
Calendars; 8347—Our Dramatized) Grammar Lessons; 


350—"“How to Tell Time’; 351—Tractical Open- 
ing Exercises; 352—-Home Made Busy Work Mate 
rial; 355—Thirty Seat Work Hints; 375—Sixteen 
Schoolroom Decorations; 3876-—— Primary | Nature 
Seatwork Suggestions; 380—The How and Why of 
Story Telling; $81—-Number Games and Projects; 
385—Primary Penmanship Hints; 386-—Fun_ for 
Little Fingers; 389—Teaching Oral Composition, 


Price only & cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


HARTER MERIT CARDS 


Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 
25 merit and these 
for 100 merit. Then 














comes Certificate of 

Honor. 3 
One Merit Card, per 100.....c.cccccccccccescseesesee2O ets, 
Five Merit Card, per 100 ...B0 ets, 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz. 15 ets, 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz. 20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz. ; 25 cts. 

CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 

Blackboard Chalk, gross........ eevee DD Ct, 
Dustless, STOGG. .........cccrcocccrecesseee 55 ets. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes....... nneenaeinas $1.00 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes 50 cts. 


Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25 cts. 
TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
§ x 8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 
deep. Made of pocketed, reinforced press- 
TT HRI Reritinsttoctdasacteasssieersennnees 35 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 
BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener..$1.00 


No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in 
DT BOE) PUMINEIE - -ccrnsccscsotscncccmescamamsesseneancnens. “6000 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100........ i ae 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 
BD eccconisanssnvoersccsesese spiiaphuineloebignictiauletin -20 


Gluey Paste, 5 15 


\% lb. box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. 
54 Ah 


accu- 
DR ee eee - 7 

Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per 
10 ft. long, 20 inches wide ised 

No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 


15 
fold 
25 
24 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66 each 
Pegs, 1000 small round, in the standard colors, 
No. 660 . 15 
Book Supports, olive green enamel, strong and 
well made. Per pair...... 


PRIMARY RULERS 

80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. 
HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 

teaching 

easier. 
enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges ta 2, 3 or 
times the size of original. 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or 
Pencil. Easy to operate. 
Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50. 


Pupils’ (Small size), each, 
$ 


ar) 


No. 
halves. 


Makes 
Drawing 
making 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 


[J~——New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 


(Free) 


(See page 5 


of this magazine) . 


(}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular. 


[J—Christmas Supplies Circular. (Free) 


[}—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. 


(Free) 


[}—Circular and samples of diagnostic Testing Pads 


| every teacher needs. 
! 


stated ADDRESS 


[ Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that | 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 















Bringthe romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
of the great instrument of the Ha- ¥ 
waiian Islands into your soul, Be- 
come popular and successful. ‘hi 
short cut method of home instruction 
enables you to quickly master Hawaiian 
Guitar, so you will play as well as 
S Native Hawaiians. : 
Our staff of Hawaiian Instructors 
4% have perfected a method of teach | 
} ing, 80 simple, that without musi- 
i ical knowledge, you quickly learn to play 
real music from notes. Simple a 
fearning your A. B.C’s and 
it will not be long before you 


























m from firstlesson, you play love 
-) songs like Aloha Oe. 
et started, we 

























To hel pour 
reew 


for particu ‘0! 


lars at once— 
S auickiy. NEW INVENTION 





=i newest invention of 
our Hawaiian Instructor, 
which is exclusively used by 
j/// us. and which we call the 
| **Kno-All Chart,’’ quickly 
teaches you how toplay and 
; read notes. So simple is this 
device that anyone can un- 
derstand it. and begin to 
play immediately. 
PICTURE METHOD EASY 
We do not depend upon our printed instructions alone for 
M your success as a student, but we also supply you with many 
ictures of our professors’ playing. This enables you to 
Initate the pictures. Isn't this easy? 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FREE 


Asan additional guide, we also furnish you 
with phonograph records of our Hawaiian 
instructors’ own playing of the piece you are 


learning. This practically brings our profes- 
sors from our studio to your own home and 
enables you to listen to their playing just as 
if they were actually in front of you. 


E Genuine $18°°Hawaiian Guitar Free 


Enrollas_a student, and secure free, a 
beautiful, full tone, genuine $18.00 Hawaiian 
Guitar, Wealso furnish every bit of equip- 
ment soit is never necessary for you to spend 
an extra penny. Jhen you graduate, yas get 

fut engraved diploma and after 

raduation, we also give you six months’ 

ree service and consultation. Send for free 
particulars now. 


Send for Free First Lesson and Book 


So positive are we you will become one of our 
students, thatif you write at once, we will send 
free, our first lesson which willenable you to see 
just what you can expect when youenroll. You 
will also receive our big book of full particu- 
lars. Write for your copy and free lesson 
today. You willbe one of the lucky ones 
to have a freeHawaiian Guitar reserved 

for you—write at once. 

Hawaiian Studio No. 721 
4 of New York 
Academy of Music 

100 Fifth Ave, 

New York, N. Y. 




















No forming class 
to wait for, Start 
at once and dee 
band wagon of success 
Me and popularity. Do it 
B through Hawaiian Guitar. 
18 Hawaiian 


Free Suiter een 





you enroll, 
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At Home-its Easy 
Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can eas- 
ily learn cartooning at home—no matter if you've 
never touched a drawing pencil. Write forinterest- 
ing FREE Book describing our easy simplified meth- 
od. Also details of special Free Outfit Offer! Send 


postcard today to Washington School of Cartooning, 
Room 421-D, 1113—15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Be Distinctive. 


Use Genuine Engraved 
Monogram Stationery 


PyeavrirvL yet inexpensive, 
Any three initials engraved 
in bie. or ples on om. = 
ripple finish paper. sheets 
25envelopesonly $1.00. Engraved 
in gold or silver only 10c extra. 
Sent neatly boxed, postpaid. 

90 sheets, 75 envelopes only $2, 
West of the Mississippi add 10c for postage. 


The Forman-Bassett Company 
92 years in Business 
Dept.28, W.3d 


Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


You can read music like this quickly 
«N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


How long was Charles W. Eliot president of 
Harvard University ?—Minnesota. 

Dr. Eliot was president of Harvard 
forty years, from 1869 to 1909. 

Did any one or more of the Presidents of the 
United States ever fight a duel ?—Kansas. 

President Andrew Jackson killed 
Charles Dickinson in a duel fought in 
1806. Jackson was also a participant 
in other duels, 

What did prominent early educators hold as 
the aims of education 7—Pennsylvania, 

Rousseau held that the aim of edu- 
cation was the natural development of 
inborn capacities. Pestalozzi aimed at 
the regeneration of society through 
education, preparing children for so- 
ciety by the “harmonious training of 
faculties.” Herbart maintained that 
the chief purpose of education was de- 
velopment of personal character and 
preparation for social usefulness. 

What is the most valuable painting in the 
world ?—New York. 

The Sistine Madonna by Raphael, 
which now occupies a room by itself 
in the Dresden Gallery, has been es- 
timated to be worth millions of dollars, 
being regarded as the most valuable 
painting in the world. This painting 
is about seven by ten feet in size. It 
is more than four hundred years old, 
having been painted for the Benedic- 
tine Monks of San Sisto of Piacenza, 
Italy, in 1515. 

1. How many cities in the United States 
have city managers? 2. Do many foreign 
cities have city managers ?—Montana. 

1. Latest statistics available show 
that January 1, 1925, there were three 
hundred twenty-five cities in the 
United States with city managers. 
More than half of these are in six 
states, California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Virginia, and Florida. 2. 
Twenty-two cities outside the United 
States had city managers January 1, 
1925, nineteen of these being in 
Canada. 

When did temperance reform begin in Amer- 
ica ?—Indiana, 

During the colonial days there was 
considerable agitation for the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic, the first legal 
regulation being enacted by the settle- 
ment of East Hampton on Long Island 
in 1651. It is believed that the first 
local temperance society was organized 
in Litchfield County, Connecticut, in 
1789. There was no organized move- 
ment toward temperance reform until 
the Maine Temperance Union came 
into existence in 1837. 

Give the name of a Holland short story writer 
and some of the stories by this writer.—Iowa. 

Maarten Maartens, who was born in 
Holland in 1856, died 1915, is better 
known as a novelist than as a short 
story writer. He did, however, write 
a number of short stories, some being 
portions of his longer works. Among 
his better known short stories are, 
Comedy of Crime, Diamonds, Dream 
Knight, Emperor’s Ball, and Fire of 
Love. Maarten Maartens is a pen 
name, The author’s real name was 
Joost Marius Willem van der Poorten- 
Schwartz. 

In what states is literacy a voting qualifica- 
tion and in what states is it necessary to hold 
property to be entitled to vote 7—Nebraska. 

In Oregon and Rhode Island property 
must be held by a voter. In Alabama, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina a voter 
must either own property or be able to 
read and write. Reading is a quali- 
fication in Maryland, while ability to 
both read and write is necessary in 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Washington, in Washington it be- 
ing necessary to be able to read and 
write English. Laws in Connecticut 
and Wyoming specify that the voter 
must be able to read the Constitution, 
in Mississippi the voter must be able 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied with your 
knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could hold a better 
position and enjoy a better financial future if you spent a little time 
in “brushing up”? More money is being spent every year for music. 
The salaries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public School 
Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them 
at the top where they could command higher salaries, but they lack 


the necessary expert knowledge. 
Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


How Do You Qualify? 


One of our graduates writes: 


“IT am indeed proud of my diplomas from your Conservatory. They have 
been recognized by the State University and a life certificate issued me. 
Through them I have secured a position with an increase in salary of $50.00 
per month. I will be glad at all times to endorse your course in Public School 
Music.” (Name and address furnished on request) 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal P iano Course liam H. Sherwood. 


H by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
theroe. This course includ Cc t int, 
armony Composition and Secheatralion. eT 
Public School Music °y Frances £. Clark. 
e e e oe by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
Sight Singing and Ear Training «tector of Music, Uni- 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


versity of Illinois. 
e @ 
V iolin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by authority of the State of Illinois 


GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, | 
Dept. 243, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 














| 
Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons! 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Cours°. 


URN geri occ ep ety ae etect es anh poh veecad- Soave datoos castor saeacsetedevoree vena cossicseseresv oun Age. “| 
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Earn a Diploma 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Quaint Lace Valentines 


All numbers followed by E are e 
Leaflet. Embossed in bright colors and gold. 


No. 1012-E. 


1 da i 1 
in en Pp 
Nineteen new designs including 





boys and girls in center panel, with floral borders, Illustrated verse inside, 5x614 inches. 3 cents 


each; 30 cents per dozen. 
No. 1014-E. 


dren and flowers. 


No. 1015-E. 


No. 1016-E. 
models. 
profusely. 


among flowers, 


in leaflets. 


No. 1016-E 6x8 inches. 


Embossed in delicate colors and gold. é 1 
teen designs include both leaflets and hearts decorated with chil- 


many cut-out pictures. 
5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 
Elaborately embossed and cut. 
cate ornaments applied. 
Cleverly illustrated verse inside. 
65 cents per dozen. 
The most elaborate of our less expensive lace 
Embossed in beautifully colored flowers. 
The center panels contain 
ete, 
mental cut-outs are applied. 
The personal verse inside is appropriately illustrated. 
8 cents each; 95 cents per dozen. 


The seven- 


They are lace trimmed and ornamented with 
Illustrated verse inside, 5x6%4 inches. 


Intricate lace. Deli- 
Six designs in both hearts and leaflets. 
614x614 inches. 6 cents each; 


Gold is used 
landscapes, birds nesting 
lace mats are intricate. Many orna- 
There are 2 designs in hearts and 2 


The 


Captivating Cut-Outs for Little Tots 


No. 1043-E. ALL DRESSED UP. Dainty little girls in prim little dresses, 
all ruffles and lace, some holding nn  — hearts. Mounted 
ix designs. 


on scalloped hearts, 


envelope. 
No. 1110. TELL-TALE 
21%4x3 inches. Embossed 


verses. Six beautiful 
both boys and girls. 
No. 1045-E. 


fun and doing chores. 





envelope. 
No. 1044-E. 
No. 1110 


Five delightful designs. 
25 for 55 cents. 
No. 8121. 


small price. 


ing eyes. 214x314 inches, 


10 cents. 


Their eyes almost talk. 





quisitely colored. 


No. 8121 


‘wrod PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents. 


in brilliant colors. 
juvenile designs. 
12 for 10 cents. 
PEPPY CHILDREN. 
814x314 
unique design having a heart-shaped window. 
designs, including a bicycle rider, a swimmer, etc, In 
4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents. 
I’M WAITING FOR YOU. 
tle girls and boys waiting to make other children happy 
with their Valentine Greetings. 
beautiful colors and appropriate thought. 
In envelope. 


ROLLY-POLLY EYES. 
we been able to offer a mechanical valentine at this 
Ten designs (5 boys, 5 girls) of children 
in various fancy costumes, each one having large roll- 
You will like these. 


No. 8122-E. ROSY CHEEKS AND BIG BLUE EYES. 
Their curls fairly dance. 
designs (5 boys, 5 girls); On a Horse; In a Trunk; 
Bagging a Heart; Traffic Cop; Summer Girl; Winter 
Girl; Ready to Leave; On the Fence, etc. 
Extra heavy. 
velope. Size, 3°4x5% inches. Big value. 


2%4x4 inches. In 
Cut-out hearts. 
Cheery 
Suitable for 


HEARTS. 


Tiny tots having 
A folder of 
Twenty 


inches, 





Dainty lit- 
Unsurpassed in design, 
214x4 inches. 
4 for 10 cents; 


Never before have 


10 for 


Ten 


All are ex- 
Easel back. In en- 
2 cents each. 





No. 1044-E 








Illustrated Catalog of Entertai ts, Plays, Cost 


high. 


No. 





No. 8151-E rei 


folding tissue signals, 
inches high. 


absolutely new 


children will 
“something-to-do” 
10 surprising designs: 
the Cellar Door; Messenger Boy; Tuning In; 
Airplane; Prepared for Rain, etc. 
5 cents each. 
8128-E. 
series consists of the daintiest little girls im- 
aginable with folding tissue skirts or umbrellas 
in the following designs: 
of 1860; A Ballet Dancer; A Prim Little Per- 
There is a brave little boy in a folding 
tissue balloon and a solemn traffic cop with 

Extra heavy, In envelope. 515 
5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


19 


BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGHGRADE 





feature 


NOVEL AND 


Easel back. 


Let it Rain; A Maid 


Valentine Novelties 
No. 8151-E. PUZZLING VALENTINE. An 


idea constituting an amusing 
puzzle as ‘well as a clever valentine. It is a 
“cut-out-fit-together-stand-alone”’ 
enjoy them on account of the 
involved. 4 


novelty. The 


inches 
Sliding Down 


In envelope, 


NIFTY. This 





No. 8128-E 


Mechanical Valentines 
All numbers followed by E are inclosed in envelopes. 


No. 


inches high. 


534 x6 


Girl; 





No. 1079-E 


1079-E. 


LIVELY BOYS AND 
Twenty new designs, unusual in coloring and action. 
Girl and Wrist Watch, Girl and Ring, Girl and Bird 
Cage, Baseball Fan, Proud Boy, In a 6 
Movable hands and eyes. 
5 cents each; 25 for $1.00. 


No. 8125-E. BEST EVER. A real novelty. 
to delight the children. 
The designs are colorful 
pressive eyes and 
valentines popular. 
inches. 
Drum Major; 
Changeable Boy; 
with Bouquet; 
In a Mirror; 
5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


Whitney’s Valentine Material 


The King; 


Each assortment contains 10 picture folders in 


colors, 10 lace paper mats, 10 hearts, 17 little cut- 
including flowers, 
10 inserts—enough to make at 
attractive 
Envelopes are inclosed for the finished 
Complete directions for making the valentines are 
valentine 
will prove a great delight to the children pro- 


out ornaments, 
cupids and hearts, 
least 10 good-size 


included with each set. 


lace 


The 


children, birds, 


valentines. 
valentines. 


material 


viding a most pleasing form of construction work 


and enabling them to make valentines of the most 
35 cents per box; 
Postpaid. 


beautiful designs. 
$1.00; 4 boxes for $1.30. 


Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


Main and 
9 Fourth Streets, 


The mechanism is unusual, 
and artistic. 
striking attitudes 
Extra heavy. 
12 designs: 
A Football Hero; 


Beating a Drum; A 
Boy and 


A Fortune Teller; 
A Little Nurse. 


3 boxes for 


GIRLS. 


Boat, etc. 
In envelope. 


Sure 


Large ex- 
make _ these 
Easel back. Size 


A Gardener; A 
Bird; Girl 
A Changeable 

In envelope. 





Sona 


Wraitney’s Vacentine Materiar 





Dayton, Ohio 





to read or explain the Constitution, 
in Virginia read or understand the 
Constitution, in New Hampshire read 
the Constitution and write one line. 
In Maine, Massachusetts, California, 
Delaware, and Florida qualifications 
include ability to read the Constitution 
and write one’s name. 

When was the Smithsonian Institution or- 
ganized and what was the original purpose? 
—Indiana, 

The will of James Smithson, an 
Englishman, bequeathed a fortune to 
the United States for the purpose of 
founding an institution for the ‘“in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” A statute of 1846 es- 
tablished the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, D. C., to comply with 
the terms of the will. Other gifts 
have since been made to the institu- 


tion, 


When was the term “Gotham” first used to 

qrignate the city of New York, and why ?— 
_This term was first applied to the 
city of New York in one of the works 
of Washington Irving. The applica- 
tion is not clear, but the term is pre- 
sumed to be used in derision of “the 
worldly wisdom of its inhabitants.” 
The people of Nottingham, England, 
Were once noted for their stupidity 
and were referred to satirically as 
the “wise men of Gotham.” It is be- 
lieved that Irving borrowed from the 
English both the term and its satirical 
application. We all know the nursery 
rhyme: 

Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bowl, 
And if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song would have been longer. 
Tell something about the ancient library in 
the city of Alexandria—Idaho. 

This was established in the third 
century B, C. by Ptolemy Soter. Addi- 
tions were made to the original collec- 
tion from time to time until, according 
to one authority, it contained about 
seven hundred thousand manuscripts. 
This vast collection included the litera- 
ure of Rome, Greece, India, and 
Egypt. In 47 B. C. a portion of the 





library was destroyed by fire which 
spread from the burning Roman fleet. 
The latter was fired by Caesar to pre- 
vent its falling into Egyptian hands. 
Most of the manuscripts were destroyed 
in 391 A. D. by Christians who sacked 
the Serapeion, the temple of Jupiter. 
All that remained of the once vast 
collection was destroyed when the dis- 
trict in whch it was located was laid 
waste by the Arabs in 638. 


1, How many persons who served in the 
World War were entitled to benefits from the 
federal bonus? 2. How much have the va- 
rious states appropriated for soldier bonuses 
and how many soldiers have been benefited? 
3. How does the United States bonus compare 
with the bonus paid by other nations ?—Del- 
aware, 

1. The number of persons entitled 
to benefit from the federal soldier 
bonus was 3,531,510. More than four 
million actually performed military 
service, but a number of these were 
excluded by certain provisions of the 
act. For example, officers above a 
certain grade were not entitled to par- 
ticipate. Death lessened the number 
of possible beneficiaries before the act 
was passed and some have failed to 
make application for it. 2, Nineteen 
states have appropriated in all more 
than three hundred fifty million dol- 
lars for bonuses that have been paid to 
nearly two million persons. Some 
states have taken action toward giv- 
ing aid to soldiers, through loans or 
otherwise instead of through a bonus. 
Other states have done nothing. 3. 
It has been estimated that the total 
bonus obligation of the United States 
government will amount to between 
two and one-half and three billion dol- 
lars. France paid soldier bonuses 
amounting to three hundred seventy- 
three million dollars; England, two 
hundred seventy-five million dollars; 
Canada, one hundred forty-seven mil- 
lion dollars; Australia, one hundred 
six million dollars; New Zealand, 
eighteen million dollars; Belgium, 
ten million dollars. The United States 
bonus total is approximately three 
times as large as that of the other na- 
tions combined. 
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| Takamine Corporation, 





A thoroughly practical, eco- 
nomical Toothbrush, scienti- 
It is heartily 
endorsed by thousands of 
our leading educators. 
the coupon below. 


Use 





One of these helpful 
charts, with space 
for every day in the 
year, free with each 


Takamine Toothbrush. 
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208 Rawson Street, State 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Amounts 
Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; price $7.00 Here 
delivered rae , ies 
| Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each.... 
NOTE: In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in leas than gross lots add to 
remittance enough to cover postage as follows: 
Number of East of Missis- | West of Missis- 
Brushes sippi River sippi River 
From lto 7 % cents 8 cents 
From 8 to 14 4 cents 4 cents 
From 14 to 50 7 cents 10 cents 
From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


and CLASSICS 










































PREPAID PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS ( 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE. The grading of the books is necessarily elastie and 
many of the titles are equally as well suited. to the ae ade above 
and below as to the ones to which assigned, This is particn- 
larly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades 
and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most 
part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


FIRST YEAR* 





Fanless AND MYTHS 31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTORY 

27 A nel Fables from sop 32 Vatriotic Stories 

28 More Fables from ASsop LITERATURE 

29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 

140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 

288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 

ATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People—T Other Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant People—II 229 A Queer Little Eskimo 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 

















FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Chiid’s Garden of Verses- 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for 
34 Stories from Grimm Little Children 
36 Little Red Riding Wood 220 Story of the Christ Child 
Jack and the DBeanstalk 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
38 Adventures of a brownie 268 ye Little wreeie, 
inter ay 
DATURE AME OUST RY amal 269 Four Little Cotton- que at 
Stories) 270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
39 Little Wood Friends OS Cae Life Reader 
[> Wines and Stings 290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child- 
11 Story of Wool 300 Four Little Bushy- a 
135 Little People of the Hills | 301 Patriotic Bushy-Ta 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil | 202 Tinkle Bell mad Other Stories 
Plauts “ The Rainbow Fairy 
ants) Story of Peter Rabbit 
eT eny AND BIOGRAPHY More Stories of the Three 
4% Story of the Mayllower Bea 
45 Boyhood of Washington 318 More Stories of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Lincoin } 
LITERATURE | a0 ‘Ten Little Indians 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 1335 Story of Hiawatha 
FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Toston Tea 
46 Puss in Boots aud Cinderella Party 
17 Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland 
48 Nature Myths Gt Child Life in the Colonies— 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries I (New Amsterdam) 
102 ‘Thumbelina and Dream Sto 65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other II (Pennsylvania) 
Stories 66 om Life in the Colonies— 
174 Sun Myths HI (Virginia) 
175 Norse Legends, I GS Stories of the Revolution— 
176 Norse Legends, II I (Ethan Allen and the 
177 Legends of the Rhineland Green Mountain Boys) 
!’S82 Siegfried, Th Lorelei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 
Other Thine Legends (Around Philadelphia) 
289 The Snow Man, The Littie 7O Stories of the Revolution— 
Vir-Tree and Other Storie 111 (Marion, the Swamp Fox ) 
292 Kast of the Sun and West | 132 Story. of Ben jamin Franklin 
of the Moon, and Other 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Stories : Other noes ; 
65 Ge e Child o 
SATeRe AND INDUSTRY ge cat, aa te or ties 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets Sisters : 
4) Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 Louise_on the Rhine and in 
51 Story -o' Ae Hier New Home . 
Of Asians NOTE: Nos, 164, 165, 166 are 
Story of a Little Waterdrop | {j,6 stories from “Seven Little 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 
board—I, Story of Tea 67 Famous Artists—I—(Landsecr 


and the Teacup 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- and Houheur) 


LITERATURE 


137 





board 11. Story of Sugur, 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
Coffee and Salt SS Nel . Alic l 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 95 1 ie og ggg Alice an 
ae | OF The Story of — Robinson 
208 ee hag People of the 71 Selections | from Hiawatha 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY nina 
; Cirades) ougfellow 
Story | a 227 Our Aning! an and 
H Story o snegfellow ow to Treat Them 
21 Story of the Pilgrims Poems Worth Knowing~ 
44 Famous Early — Americans Book I-Primary 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
54 Story ~ | — on? tg “ { oe 
abe? ory o uttier 1e@ Ise Frog anc er 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott | Health Stories and Rhymes 





FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND - eet % A Little New England Viking 








7 Story of Coa 81 Story of De Soto 
76 Story of, Wie at 82 Story of Daniel Boone 
77 Story of Cotton { People 83 Story of Printing 
144 Conquests of Little Plant 84 Story of David Crockett 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 85 Story of Patrick Henry 
181 Stories of the Stars 86 American baventere-i( Whit- 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The ney and Fulton) 
Three Giants 87 Americen In : ent o a 
AND BIOGRAPHY (Morse and Edison 
an x of Lincoln 88 Aimerican Naval Heroes 
56 Indian Children Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 





HESE books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 

Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, ete. 
there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by competent 
writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy ( 


0% Discount on More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies. 20% Discount on 50 or More Copies. 


Not only are 
tive colors. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


91 Story of Eugene Field 3 Tara of the Tents 


178 Story o Lexington and —— Before Christmas and 
Bunker Hill Other Christmas — Poems 
182 Story of "TY of Are and Stories (Any Grade) 
207 Famous Artists — If — | 256 Bolo the Cave Boy 
(Reynolds and Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
248 Famous Artists-ITI—(Millet) | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
248 Makers of European History | 293 Hansel and_ Grettel, and 
LITERATURE Pretty Goldilocks 
v0 sytem Selections from | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Longfellow—( Village Black- Manners 
smith, Children’s Hour, | 312 Legends from Many Lands 
and others) 314 The Enchanted Bugle and 
iu Ul 








95 Japanese Myths and Legends Other Stories 
102 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in _Hol- 
111 Water Babies ae 2 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
171 Tolmi of the Treeto ’ Chang Fu Chen; a Little 
172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 








‘DOUBLE NUMBERS 483 22 


| For Various Grades as | Indicated i in List Below 
| PREPAID PRICES 

| In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
| In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


4 On More Than 10 and Less Than 
Discounts 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 


On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
t#*" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 











401 Adventures _ of Pinoc- 408 ‘Health Stories and 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 409 Stories from Newfound- 
| Scott) (8th grade) wand (det ~_ 
i 4 : ss es) —Blacka ith gr. 
aa SS in 410 Speeches of Lincoln 
ON. ak (8th_ grade) 
| 404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 411 Little Lame Prince 
| v Ramee (5th grade) - Mon )—Mulock (gr. 4) 
| 405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 412 Alice in Wonderland— 
} grade) Carroll (4th grade) 
| 406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 413 The Spy (Cond. from 
| grade) Cooper) (8th gr.) 
| 407 A Dog of Flande rs—La 414 Longfellow for oys 
| tamee { Sth grade) and Girls (3d_ er.) { 








FIFTH YEAR* 





NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 
2 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shaxespeare ‘ 
on Story of Silk 265 Four Little Discoverers in 
94 Story of Sugar fa Panama ; 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather’s 

fee and Cocoa Chair—Hawthorne 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II 275 When - Plymouth Colony 
“10 Snowdrops and Crocuses _ _ Was Young 
240 Story of King Corn 287 Life a Colonial Days 
263 The Sky Family LITERATU 
280 panne ‘of the World 8 King Ai "ie Golden River- 
281 Builders of the World Ruskin thorne 
283 Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History _in Yerse  (Sheri- 
80 Story of the Cabots dan’s _— Independence 
97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, et 
8 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Dattydowndilly and 
99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other | Stories—Hawthorne 
100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee Baba 
105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
106 Story of Mexico fenson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jackanapes tamee 
110 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
112 Biographical Stories-Haw- | 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hood 
141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
144 Story of Steam I[—Intermediate 
145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
157 Story of. Dickens and Other Stories 
179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 
185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin _ _Macdonald a 
191 Story of La Salle ‘Yeate 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
217 Story of Florence Nightin 309 Moni the Goat Boy 
218 Story of Peter Cooper 213 In Nature’s Fairyland 
SIXTH YEAR* 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 163 Stories of Coura 
109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 187 Lives of. Webster” ond Clay 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, ete.) | 188 Story of Napoleon 
249 Flowers and Birds of lilinois | 189 Stories of Heroism 
298 Story of Leather 197 Story of Lafayette 
299 Story of Iron 198 Story of Roger Williams 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | 224 Story of William Tell 
73 Four Great Musicians. . 253 Story of the Aeroplane 
74 Four More Great Musicians | 266 Story of Belgium 
116 Old English Heroes 267 Story of Wheels 
117 Later English Heroes 286 Story of Slavery—Booker 7. 
160 Heroes of the Revolution Washington 







390 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 
Many are profusely illustrated. 


Note the splendid character of the titles in the complete list below. 
have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


If you 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


310 Story of Frances Willard 


326 Story of Harding 
Sree dl 
Great European Cities 
115 (London and Paris) 
» 


(Rome and Berlin) 


- I 


Great European Cities — II 


168 Great European Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople) 

246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 

247 The Chinese and aan ir 

_ Country Canal 

285 Story of Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

825 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book I, (llorses 

se and_ Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 


and Swine) 

STORIES OF THE STATES 
Story of Florida 
Story of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 

12 Story of. Indiana 
513 Story of lowa 

15 Story of Kentucky 
20 Story of Michigan 

21 Story of Minnesota 
$ y of Missouri 
of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 


H 
f 

H 

f 
528 
533 
> 


3: Story of Ohio 
536 Story of Pennsylvania 
540 Story of —_— 

42 Story of Ute 
546 Story of W eat Virginia 
547 Story of Wisconsin 
LITERATURE 

10 Snow_, Image—Hawthorne 


11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 


SEVENTH 


Livepa ten 
The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 

4 Evangeline—Longfellow 

5 Snowbound—Whittier 

0 The Great Stone Face, 
from the Town 
Hawthorne 


1 
1 
2 


(Ode on Immortality, 


og Seven, 


24 Selections from Shelley 
eu 

The Merchant 

Selections—Shakespeare 

47 Story of King Arthur, 
told_ by Tennyson 

49 The Man Without a Cc 

try—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 

Selections from the 

Book—Irving 

The Gray 

thorne 

3% Poems of Thomas Moc 

4 More Selections from 
Sketch Book—Irving 

6 Lamb's Tales from 
speare—Part I—(Tem) 
Merchant of Venice, 4 


be 
231 The Oregon Trail (¢ 
densed from 


RATURE 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson 


9% Cotter’s Saturday 


Burns 


Liles 


Rill 


Pump— 


Selections from Wordsworth 


ye 


To the Cuckoo, 


and 


of Venice— 


as 


yun 


Sketch 


Cilampions Haw- 
Selected 


ore— 
the 


Shake- 


rest, 
[ac- 


Jon- 


Parkman) 


EIGHTH 


Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
Night— 
smith 


23 The Deserted Village—Gold- 


’ Rime of the Ancient 
iner—Coleridge 
Gray's Elegy 
29 Julius 
Shakespeare 
goed the VIII-—Selectio 
Shakespeare 

31° Macbeth—Selections — Sha 
42 wird Lady of the La 


Canto I 
Building of the Ship 


and 


lar- 


{Poems 
Other 
Cwsar — Selections— 


ns— 


{speare 


ike- 
ke— 


and 


Other Poe ms—Longfellow 


Horatius, Ivry, le 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker. Hill 


Ar- 


Address—Selec- 


tions from Adams_ and Jef- 


ferson Oration—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon 
Other Poems—Byron 


» 
i 
i) 


and 


12 


6 


7 
279 





154 


> 


3 


305 
306 





3 A Tale of 


5 Life of 


7 Lay 


Legend of Hollon 
Irving 

Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—He 


thorne 

The Miraculous Pitcher 

Hawthorne 

The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
the White Hiils 

Stories—Hay 


Sleepy 


and Other 

thorne 

Bryant's 

Other Poems 

Ten Selections from 

felow—(Paul Revere’s 

Ride, The Skeleton in 

Armor, ete. 

Selections Holmes 
One Hoss 


ronsides, aiid 


Thanatopsis, anil 


Long 


from 
(The Wonderful 
Shay, Old 
Others) 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham's Satastro 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorn« 
The DPygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden  Fleece—Haw 
thorne 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes~I. 
(Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-—Il. 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson’s_ Poems—Sel, 
A Child's Dream of a Star, 
and Other_Stories—Dickens 
Responsive. Bible Readings 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
from Dickens) [thorne 
The Dragon's Teeth—Haw 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthori 


Poems _ Worth  Knowins- 
Book III—Grammar 
tans Ea maamaaed of Uly> 


ses—. 
Mad ‘Adventures af Ulys 
ses—Part 


Story of the Heit (Con- 
densed ) —Church 
Story of the Aineid (Cou 
Deeds thea [erature 
Story of Language and Lit 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo | 
Story of “The Talisman 
(Cond. from Scott) 

The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver _— Twist (Condense: 

from Dickens) 

Selected Tales of a Way 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con- 


densed from Stowe) 


7 Story of David Copperfield 


(Condensed from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s Tales from _ Shak 
speare — Part _II— (Ham!e " 

Midsummer Night’s Drea) 


RE 

Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the Mau 
in the Moon 


YEAR* 


Scott’s Lady of the i 
Canto 

Rhweus and Other ” iS 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biograply 
and Selected Poems j 
Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inau; iral 
Abram Joseph Ryan—!; 
raphy_and Selected IP 
Paul Hayne—Biogr: hy 
and Selected Poems 
i Samuel Johns 





Macaulay . 
Sir Roger de Coverley P* 
pers—Addison 2 
Poems _ Worth Know 1s- 
Book IV—Advanced | 
of the Last. Minstrel~ 
Introduction and Canto I 
Scot , 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —-Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kij)|ins 
Howe’s Masquerade — !/aW- 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (nearest bel 
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(@hritt is that habit or characteristic that 
prompts one fo work for what he gets: to 
earn what is paid him; fo invest a part of 
his earnings; fo spend wisely and well; lo save 
but not hoard. Go be thrifty means not merely 
the proper making and saving and invesling and 
spending of money. It Means also the proper use 
of time and Ialents: the observing of Ihe common 
laws of health and hygiene; the practise of moral 
«and social virlues. It means the needed 
ee conservation of all nalural resources. 
Ina word thrift is use without waste. 


7 A. H. Chamberlain 
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The Progressive Movement in Education 


By EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH 


Headmaster, Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


ROM the questions in regard to progres- 
sive education that one sometimes meets, 
it seems evident that there is a widespread 
misunderstanding, or at least a lack of 

understanding, in regard to its purposes and pro- 
cedure. It is not uncommon to hear a teacher or 
a parent state that a progressive school allows its 
children to do whatever they feel like doing, no 
matter how detrimental the acts may be; that the 
children spend their time watching the birds and 
the butterflies; that bicycle-riding or other kinds 
of sport replace all academic work; or that the 
children spend so much time on fads and fancies 
that they do not have time to master any of the 
tools of learning. Because of this quite general 
lack of understanding, I am going to specify 
somewhat definitely a few of the fundamentals 
that seem inherent in the progressive movement, 
not only in the United States, but to a consider- 
able extent in all countries where attempts are 
being made to bring the practice of the schools 
into closer conformity with pedagogical and psy- 
chological advances. 

Perhaps it should be said at the start that there 
are many variations in practice among those who 
ure avowedly in the progressive movement. These 
differences in detail of method do not, neverthe- 
less, affect to any great degree the fundamentals 
on which their practice is founded. Neither 
principle nor method should be judged, however, 
by the work of schools or teachers who have hur- 
riedly subscribed to the movement without pre- 
paring themselves to put its ideals into practice. 
It might also be said that none of the principles 
or theories can really be called new. However, 
many of the recent discoveries in psychological 
laboratories have been used to define the princi- 
ples more closely and to provide ways of putting 
them into practice. What I am about to state 
‘might be considered, then, to be my personal in- 
terpretation of the more generally accepted be- 
liefs of those who make up what is known as 
the progressive group. 


THE WHOLE CHILD VERSUS THE “SCHOOL CHILD” 


The first principle is that the school should 
deal with the whole child rather than with what 
has been considered the “school child.” <A child 
does not develop “piecemeal.” His physical, men- 
tal, moral, and social growth can hardly be dis- 
entangled into separate units. Instead, there- 
fore, of teaching a few facts or helping the child 
to acquire a few skills, the school should be con- 
cerned with enabling each child to obtain a mas- 
tery of his own powers. The school should not 
feel limited because it is a school, but should con- 
cern itself with everything that affects its pu- 
pils. No side of the child’s life should be too re- 
mote to be of interest to his teachers and they 
should feel a personal responsibility for his nor- 
mal growth in all respects. Perhaps it is not too 
definite to say that physical, manual, mental, so- 
cial, aesthetic, moral, and emotional progress 
should be expected and guided. 

This thought would not be complete without 
the corollary that there should be a double pur- 
pose in this many-sided work with the child. He 
should live fully and in keeping with his own 
age, and at the same time be preparing for the 
next step in his life. To prepare for the future 
without satisfying present needs would be illog- 
ical, while to satisfy the child at the present with 
no forethought for the future would be folly. 
Neither extreme is necessary, for it is quite pos- 
sible to let a child live fully and satisfactorily 
while he is building up the habits and powers 
that will serve him best in the future. 








Photograph by Champlain Studios, New York City. 
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THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES 


The second principle is that all the discoveries 
of pedagogy and psychology should be used to 
help in the school’s work. This naturally falls 
into two subdivisions. The first concerns the 
study of the individual child (for no two chil- 
dren are alike) and the fitting of the school to 
the child rather than the child to the school. Per- 
haps no more important progress has been made 
in education for some centuries than that com- 
ing about through the development of mental 
tests, and the subsequent realization of the need 
of standardized subject-matter tests to determine 
pupils’ mastery of school subjects. The progres- 
sive teacher at school is deeply concerned with 
the differences between the children, with the 
strengths and weaknesses of each, and with their 
inherent and acquired habits and characteristics. 

I am certain that the time is coming when 
every school will have a complete survey of each 
child, beginning with a thorough examination by 
a physician, using tests to determine the normal- 
ity, scope, and type of the child’s mental develop- 
ment, and including a very careful and complete 
study of the most important habits and charac- 
teristics that particularly concern a child of the 
age in question. Furthermore, as soon as the 
child is supposed to have acquired mastery of 
any subject-matter skills, those skills will be 
tested, not for the purpose of grading, but to 
help the teacher determine any weaknesses that 
need correction. Comparatively early in chil- 
dren’s careers, such studies will determine the 
fields in which the children can work best, those 
in which they need an unusual amount of assist- 





ance, and, in some cases, those which they 
should not be asked to undertake. 

I think it is fair to say that such methods have 
already proved themselves and that there is no 
longer any real doubt of their value. There is 
not a great deal of literature on this subject 
written specifically for teachers of young chil- 
dren, but methods have been devised by which 
such ideas can be put into practice by them with- 
out undue difficulty. 

The second part of the principle concerns 
methods of teaching. The comparatively recent 
discoveries in regard to eye movement in read- 
ing, the changes in spelling by which pupils 
study only the words they do not know, chosen 
from lists of words that are actually used in 
writing, the gradual abolition of over-drill, par- 
ticularly in arithmetic, are good examples of ad- 
vance in scientific methods. A less widely adopt- 
ed, but very promising movement is that for 
manuscript writing in place of the unnecessarily 
complicated form that is common. In each of 
the subject-matter fields great advances have 
been made, and teachers using these advances 
have, for the first time, reason to believe that 
their ways of teaching children will stand ex- 
amination by scientific tests. 


PURPOSEFUL SELF-ACTIVITY 


The third principle is that of purposeful selt- 
activity. This includes all fields of endeavor, 
and therefore means that a child should have op- 
portunity for planning and acting, in social and 
moral fields, as well as in physical and mental 
ones. Purposeful activity can be gotten only 
when it seems worth while. Therefore, school 
work should be real and not too much separated 
from life outside the school. It should seem in- 
teresting (not “amusing’!) and valuable to the 
child. If it meets these conditions, there will be 
no lack of effort on his part, and in general no 
lack of self-activity. This does not mean that 
the child should not be taught to work for the 
satisfaction of accomplishment, or, in some cases, 
for ends that are remote. It does mean that 
such aims should not be introduced too soon and 
that they should be supplemented by more im- 
mediate motives. Pleasure in accomplishment, 
for example, can be realized only when one does 
accomplish! 

The best conditions for self-activity are those 
in which there is natural freedom as opposed to 
a condition too artificially controlled. This does 
not mean a condition of license, nor does it mean 
that school authority is abdicated. It does mean 
that the adults in the school environment do not 
interfere with the child unless it is necessary tv 
safeguard the child himself or his companion. 
If a group of children are busy with constructive 
activities that require thought, movement, and 
expression, the conditions of that group will «p- 
proach the ideal if the children show considera- 
tion for one another’s rights while they carry on 
their group projects. Progressive education, 
however, by no means lessens the importance of 
the teacher. It rather changes her from a task- 
master and examiner into a real teacher and 
guide, one who knows when to let the children 
investigate and discover for themselves, yet is 
wise enough to step in when the situation de- 
mands that they have adult suggestion or help. 
Progressive teachers are expecting more from 
their children even in the earliest years. Such a 
teacher’s work is satisfactory only if she pro- 
vides the environment and natural stimulation 
that encourages each child to question, investi- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Oral Language—Part V 


STORY-TELLING 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, Department of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


= 


ii “Seness pt] VERY teacher ought to be a good 
ih story-teller. This does not mean 
He “| that she must be an elocutionist, 
%| for the best story-telling is very 
simple and straightforward. It 
«x, does mean that she should know 
4| a large number of stories well 
enough to tell them in an inter- 
esting manner and without hesi- 
tation; that these stories should 
be of real value from a literary point of view; 
and that she should be constantly adding to her 
repertoire. It is unfortunate that upper-grade 
teachers make so little use of story-telling. It 
seems to disappear almost entirely after the 
third grade, probably because the teachers be- 
lieve that it is no longer needed when the chil- 
dren are able to read well. No amount of read- 
ing, however, can accomplish as much as a good 
story-teller in making great characters live in 
the mind of a child. Teachers of the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades should therefore 
see and grasp their great opportunity. 

The value of story-telling is fourfold: physi- 
cal; educational; emotional; and social. When 
the children are tired and restless, a story re- 
laxes and refreshes them. If the teacher tells a 
funny or a witty story just before an examina- 
tion, it helps to relieve the tension and results in 
higher standings. No one will dispute the educa- 
tional value of story-telling. It is an ever-useful 
means of reading motivation and one of the best 
aids in memory training. It provides standards 
of judgment and interpretation of life; guides 
the child’s choice of literature; develops imagi- 
nation; increases the vocabulary; and establishes 
ideals and aids in character building. In no bet- 
ter way can the teacher play upon the emotions 
of the child and so influence him along the lines 
of right choices in conduct. From a social point 
of view, no other period so closely approximates 
actual life conditions and gives so great an op- 
portunity for the sharing of common experi- 
ences, 

With so great a wealth of material confront- 
ing her, the teacher’s first problem is what to 
tell. All stories may be roughly divided into the 
following classes: 

1. The Fairy story, which contains some ele- 
ment of the supernatural. Ex. “Cinderella.” 

2. The Folk story, which has been handed 
down by word of mouth. Ex. “The Old Woman 
and Her Pig.” 

3. The Myth, which is the attempt of prim- 
itive people to explain natural phenomena. Ex. 
“Apollo and Phaeton.” 

4, The Legend, which has some historical be- 
ginning, however slight. Ex. “The King Arthur 
Stories.” 

5. The Fable, which usually involves personi- 
fied animals or things and always points a moral. 
Kx. “The Fox and the Grapes.” 

6. The Hero story, which relates the exploits 
of some real or fancied hero or heroine. Ex. 
“Horatius” or “Jeanne d’ Arc.” 

7. The Cycle story, which is one of a group 
revolving about one central figure. Ex. “The 
Robin Hood Cycle.” 

8. The True story, which may present famous 
deeds and people or everyday happenings near at 
hand, Ex. “The story of George Washington.” 

It will be observed that a story may fall into 
more than one of the above classifications. For 
instance, “Cinderella” is both fairy and folk tale, 
while “The King Arthur Stories” are legends and 
also hero tales. Other types might also be added, 
such as, the Nonsense story of the “Alice in Won- 














der land” type; Dialect tales like “Uncle Remus”; 
and the Cumulative story, of which “The House 
that Jack Built” is a good example. 

In the first and second grades the folk tales 
are prime favorites; in the third grade the fairy 
element becomes more popular; the fourth-year 
children are beginning to demand true stories; 
a love of adventure marks the fifth year; while 
the sixth grade strikes the notes of patriotism 
and chivalry. 

A good story has several necessary character- 
istics: a clear plot, plenty of action, interesting 
beginning and strong conclusion; it should not 
be too long; should be suitable to the age and ex- 
perience of the children; and, in the lower grades, 
should have much repetition. Ordinarily the ver- 
sion nearest the original is the best one to 
choose; and in no case should the version used be 
taken from reading books. One reason for this 
is that the “reader” versions are usually so sim- 
plified to suit the child’s meagre reading ability 
that their value is practically nil from a literary 
standpoint. Then, too, such a course decreases 
the child’s interest in the story when he meets it 
in the reading period. 

Having selected the best possible version, the 
teacher must next make herself familiar with the 
story. It is usually best not to learn it by heart, 
although there are some exceptions to this rule. 
The success of some stories depends almost en- 
tirely upon the use of the exact wording. The 
“Just So Stories” by Kipling belong in this cata- 
gory. Others with which it is well not to tamper 
include “The Golden Windows,” “The Pig Broth- 
er,” “Greek Hero Tales,” “Uncle Remus,” “Little 
Black Sambo,” “Peter Rabbit,” and “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

In learning the ordinary folk or fairy story, 
the teacher should read it through two or three 
times, making a mental outline of the principal 
points and learning any bits of rhyme or dia- 
logue which must be told verbatim. She should 
decide what difficulties there may be which would 
interfere with the child’s enjoyment of the story, 
and determine how these difficulties may be 
cleared away. New words and any unfamiliar 
historical or geographical background may be 
introduced in some previous conversation period. 
A few pictures often help to make things clear. 
The teacher herself should be very sure of the 
pronunciation of all unusual words, especially in 
history and mythology. The inexperienced story- 
teller will find that it gives her a feeling of con- 
fidence to keep the book in her lap or in her 
hands. It is better to resort to reading the story 
at any point than to fumble about for the words 
and set before the children a bad example of 
oral reproduction. 

In telling the story, maintain a social atmos- 
phere. See that the children are comfortably 
seated. It is preferable to have them grouped 
informally about the story-teller. Seat possible 
trouble-makers near enough so that a restrain- 
ing hand may be laid upon them without intere- 
rupting the recital. It is often wise to motivate 
listening by asking some question which is to be 
answered after the story is told. After a mo- 
ment of silence, during which the story-teller’s 
glance sweeps the circle in order to secure ab- 
solute attention, begin on a low pitch, and tell 
the story as dramatically as possible. Use ges- 
tures sparingly and only when they are quite 
spontaneous. If the attention of some child wav- 


ers, direct a question at him, not necessarily 
waiting for an answer, and proceed with the 
story. 

When the story is ended, stop! 


It is very ex- 


asperating to hear the speaker’s voice “trail off 
into silence” as the novelists used to say. “Did 
you like that story, children?” is another weak 
manner of indicating that the story is finished. 
Make your closing sentence strong and definite. 
If a motivating question was asked at the begin- 
ning, be sure to have it answered. Give a few 
moments for discussion of the story, during 
which time you can, by well-chosen questions, 
bring out the underlying meaning. Never say, 
“Now what lesson can we learn from this, chil- 
dren?” or “What is the moral of this story?” but 
rather, “What are some of the qualities which 
cause us to admire Robin Hood? Did he have 
any characteristics which are not so admirable? 
What does it mean to make a promise? What 
is your opinion of the Mayor who did not keep 
his promise to the Pied Piper?” 

If the story has been told for reproduction 
purposes, the little discussion which follows after 
the first telling should include two or three or- 
ganization questions which will fix the main 
points in the minds of the children. It is usu- 
ally best to drop the story then for the day. If 
the story is long the second day’s lesson should 
begin with a retelling but a fresh motivation 
should be given—perhaps something new to lis- 
ten for, or the deciding of which parts could well 
be illustrated or dramatized. Follow this by 
having the children reproduce the story aided by 
such questions as the following, which will bring 
back the large thought units: 

1. Who will tell us about the three little pigs 
and how they happened to build their houses. 

2. Who will tell about the first little pig’s 
house. 

3. Whom did the second little pig meet? 

4. Tell what happened to the third little pig. 

5. Now we should like to hear about the turnip 
field. 

6. Who can tell what happened in the apple 
orchard? 

7. Will you describe the fair at Shanklin? 

8. Who would like to tell about the end of the 
wolf? 

Observe that each question carries a clue to 
the subject of the next unit. It is not very help- 
ful to say, “Who will tell the next part of the 
story?” Some such plan as the following may 
prove useful. 

Lesson I 
1. Preparation— 

Background for story: music, pictures, ques- 

tions, a poem, or possibly another story. 
2. Presentation— 

Telling of story. 

38. Summary— 

Discussion: questioning for ideas, meanings, 

etc. 

Lesson II 


1. Preparation— 
Retelling of story. 
2. Presentation— 
Thought questions to bring back story’ 
3. Summary— 
Making of simple outline for reproduction. 
Lesson III 


1. Preparation— 
Questioning for sequence of story or recall of 
outline. 
2. Presentation— 
Telling of story in units by children. 
; (Continued on page 71) 
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and exploration of America. 
words should be properly used to complete the 
statements immediately preceding them. 
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History Exercises—Part | 


T the end of each group of incomplete 
statements will be seen some dates, 
names of people, places, and countries 
mentioned in the period of discovery 
These dates and 


America was discovered by............. 
Columbus claimed his discovery for......... 


3. Ponce de Leon discovered............. 
4. Fountain of Youth was hunted for by....... 


De Soto discovered............4. 


}. Discoverer of the greatest river of the con- 


Thc ie) a a re 


. John Cabot claimed his discoveries for.... 


8. Henry Hudson made discoveries for........ 
9. Columbus was born in............. 
10. First navigator to reach the mainland of 


North America was............. 


. First man to sail around the world was.... 


b46 8 a 6 89:8 4 0 68 


12. Peru was conquered by............. 
3. Mexico was conquered by............. 
14, Oldest town in eastern United States is.... 
ID; <css axa eenes was a well-known English sea- 
captain. 
16, Virginia was named in honor of............ 
Ids enw arcceene wished to make a colony at 
Newfoundland. ' 
Mb sdeetsasetaue attempted to plant colonies in 
the New World. 
19. Raleigh’s men landed at............. 
20. The Spanish Fleet was known as the...... 
Roanoke Island Cortez 
Holland St. Augustine 
Queen Elizabeth Spain 
Armada Mississippi River 
Florida Pizarro 
Raleigh Ponce de Leon 
Sir Francis Drake Gilbert 
Magellan De Soto 
Cabot England 
Columbus Italy 
1. England claimed this continent because of 
the discoveries of............. 
2. Spain hoped to conquer..........0.66 
3. The first Englishman to sail around the 
SUDTELURUAR ss cwiccse ss sass 
— ee es. was a famous English explorer. 
5. St. Augustine was settled by............. 
6. Raleigh did much to weaken the power of 
7. The greatest river of this continent is.... 
Re Gah suit was a Norseman. 
9. Constantinople was captured by the.>....... 
10. The man who reached India in 1497 was 


11. Columbus was born in the city of........... 
. Wonderful tales of the Far East were told 


My ote isin Gare 
13. Columbus was aided by............ : 
14. America was named for............ ; 
15. That the earth is round was proved by the 
VOVRRO FOL. xiv ssn ec exe 
16. Columbus’ ship was called............. 
LGiccuwessesnsee was named Sea of Darkness. 
Inca bamaasaee occurred on October 12, 1492. 
19. The Pacific Ocean was discovered by...... 


rere ere made the first permanent Span- 


ish settlement in the New World. 


By JAMES 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


F. TYRRELL 


Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachussetts 


Florida Menendez 
Marco Polo Cabots 
Americus Vespucius Genoa 
Balboa England 
Discovery of Amer- Magellan 

ica Spaniards 
Drake Atlantic Ocean 
Turks Raleigh 


Santa Maria 
King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella 


Leif Ericson 
Mississippi River 
Vasco da Gama 


. The English flag was first carried around the 


world by........... 


. The first water-route to the Far East was 


made by............. 


. King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella were rul- 


ee ee ei planted two colonies in the 


New World; both of them failed. 


. The St. Lawrence River was discovered by 


. First permanent French settlement in the 


New World was made at............. 
cescee eee explored the Mississippi River 
as far as the mouth of the Arkansas River. 
Sees ehcm ae reached the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Many of the early settlers in Virginia were 


eee eee eee eene 
ee 


18. Virginia was settled in the year............ 
14. Cabot landed on the coast of Labrador in the 
ae oer 
ADs aebAsw scene was the leader of the Virginis 
colony. 
| CR ere ene was an Indian Chief. 
17. Smith’s life was saved by............. 
18. The Virginia colonists sailed into........... 
19. Provisions were kept ina ............. 
20. The new governor after Captain John Smith 
cree 
gentlemen 1497 
Quebec Lord Delaware 
John Smith Jamestown 
Drake 1607 
Walter Raleigh England 
Powhatan Joliet and Marquette 
Vasco da Gama common storehouse 
LaSalle Spain 
Chespeake Bay France 
Cartier Pocahontas 
bi axesvesaves built trading posts on the shores 


of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. 
2. First permanent French settlement in the 
New World was made by... 
. LaSalle called the country near the mouth of 
the Mississippi River............. 
4, The first colonial settlement was made in 


ja) 


eee eee eee se ce 


. The man who planned to do away with the 
common storehouse wWaS............. 

6. The Virginia colonists made money raising 

7, Negro slaves were brought from............ 

(Continued on page 73) 
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JANUARY PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 444 x 1014 inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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LITTLE APHOOS WINTER RIDE 


[Bittle Aphoo. the Eskimo boy, who lives way 
helping his parents whenever 
long ride behind the 


big Gskimo dogs. Here 
can make these pictures in cut paper and put them together like the scene 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
North, had been very good, 

he could, so his father promised him a nice 

they are, starting out. See if you 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred—IX 


Suggestions to Teachers 
N no way is a thoroughbred more readily 
recognized than by his English. Whatever 
I his appearance or condition in life, if we 
hear cultured speech from the lips of a 
stranger our respect for him mounts measurably. 
The teacher should feel it incumbent upon her to 
lead the children to take as great a pride in their 
English as in their personal appearance and their 
manners. It is no small task which confronts 
her, for not only must she break down bad hab- 
its of speech in those who have never heard good 
English in the home, but she must try to keep 
the English of those who have been well-trained 
in earliest childhood from being corrupted by 
the poor English they inevitably will come in con- 
tact with in the melting pot of the public schools. 
It seems so much easier for the carefully trained 
to pick up bad habits than for the ill trained to 
acquire good ones! Many mothers can justly 
complain that their children never used poor 
English until they went to school. 

The first essential in educating children to cor- 
rect speech is, of course, that the teacher herself 
care for and use pure, simple, English, never 
stilted, pretentious or “school-ma’amy,” for a 
teacher is imitated by her pupils to an alarming 
extent. The teacher must also persevere in cor- 
recting the children’s mistakes. 

There can be no surer way of inspiring chil- 
dren to use good English than by teaching them 
to see the beauty in words and phrases and, sen- 
tences much as we see the beauty in music or in 
a painting. This can be accomplished skillfully 
in connection with the teaching of phonics where 
children learn to respect the sounds a word con- 
tains; e.g., “n-ea-r” says “near,” not “nir’; 
“bl-ue,” “blue,” not “bloo.” Let the children ob- 
serve how much more beautiful the word is with 
its correct sounds. Calling the attention of a 
class to the beauty in poetry or well-written 
prose or to the speech of a pure linguist will go 
far toward instilling in pupils a real 
respect for our mother tongue. 


LANGUAGE 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Mrs. Ames took up her scratch pad from 
the table. “This is what it is.” She wrote: 
“‘Don’cha think I oughta be goin’? ’S eight- 
thirty, an’ Toosd’y mornin’, ’n I’m a mon’tor, 
y’ know. ’S matter? I washed ’em, honest!’ ” 

David regarded the sentences curiously. “Why, 
mother! I can’t read that! It isn’t even spelled 
right!” 

“It wasn’t said right, either, son. This is just 
the way it sounded.” 

“But I meant ‘Don’t you,’ not ‘Don’cha’ as 
you’ve written here. There isn’t any such word 
as ‘Don’cha’!” 

“Then why say it, my dear, when ‘Don’t you’ 
is so much more beautiful? Why butcher words 
by clipping off their ‘g’s’; why slight them by 
leaving out part of their letters, and spoil them 
by running two or three together in a messy 
fashion?” 

“J—didn’t think. You said I was—slovenly?” 

“In your English. It is as great a shock to 
hear you talk so incorrectly as it would be to find 
you dressed up in a new suit, yet with ragged 
underwear beneath it. It actually hurts when a 
boy, neatly dressed, with mannerly ways, opens 
his clean mouth and lets out slovenly English. 
Careless talk, slipshod expressions, English all 
run down at the heels, like shoes that need to go 
to the cobbler’s! 

“It is quite as bad to clip your ‘g’s’ as it would 
be to forget your necktie! You wouldn’t think 
of going about with tangled hair, yet you run 
words together until you have a frightful mess! 
I hate as much to hear you leave syllables out of 
words as I would to—to see a hole in your stock- 
ing! The other afternoon at a party I heard a 
well-dressed woman say, ‘has came’! It wouldn’t 
have shocked me more if she had come in her 
bathrobe and slippers! 

“Words are such beautiful things it is a pity 
to mar them! A thoroughbred, one who is neat 
and mannerly, considerate of others, a lover of 


Conversation 


“How many times in the schoolroom are you 
told when reading, or telling a story, or perhaps 
merely talking, ‘Not so fast, my dear!’ You open 
your mouth and the words come rushing out in 
leaps and bounds—like your kitten when a dog is 
after it! Why is it that you talk so fast? Often 
it is because you are embarrassed or nervous or 
excited, and the best thing to do is to stop and 
calm yourself before you say another word. You 
need to cultivate what we call poise. Perhaps 
you are wondering what is the harm in talking 
so fast? For one thing you are apt to run all 
your words together, so that you ruin their 
beauty. Moreover, it is not considerate to your 
listeners to speak too rapidly, for it is very hard 
for them to understand what you say. Besides, 
people do not enjoy hearing language butchered 
as the rapid speaker is apt to butcher it. If you 
talk too fast you are more than likely to hear 
yourself saying such things as, ‘Commere’ for 
‘Come here’; ‘Lemme’ for ‘Let me’; ‘Ainnagoin- 
ago’ for ‘Am not going to go’; ‘Onnaconta’ for 
‘On account of’; etc. Of course in trying to slow 
up our speech we should not overdo it; the 
drawler is as unpleasant to hear as the too-rapid 
talker. Let us keep that in mind as we try to 
follow this rule which I write upon the black- 
board: Speak slowly. 

“Have you ever heard a person talk as if he 
had a hot potato in his mouth? We can hardly 
understand what he is trying to say because 
his words are not clear-cut and distinct, al- 
though he may be speaking slowly enough. 
Often children cannot say their words plainly be- 
cause they have adenoids. That makes it hard 
for them to give all their vowels and consonants 
the correct sound. Adenoids should be removed, 
chiefly for the sake of health but also because 
children should not go through life talking in a 
way unpleasant to others and embarrassing to 
themselves. Often it is only habit which makes 
people talk indistinctly. We are learn- 
ing all about the sounds which we 








Lesson Story 


(To be read aloud to pupils by the 
teacher) 


So SHOCKINGLY SLOVENLY! 


David Ames came bounding down 
the stairs and paused in the kitchen 
doorway. 

“Mother,” he cried, “don’cha think 
I oughta be goin’? ’S eight-thirty, 
an’ Toosd’y mornin’, ’n I’m a mon’tor, 
y’ know.” 

“Are you ready, son?” 

“Yeah.” 

Mrs. Ames halted her sweeping, 
leaned on her broom and sighed, re- 
garding David queerly. 

“*S matter?” he asked anxiously. 








HE power of manners is incessant—an 
element as unconcealable as fire. The 
nobility cannot in any country be disguised, 
and no more in a republic or a democracy 
than in a kingdom. 
manners which are learned in good society, 
of that force that if a person have them, he 
or she must be considered, and is every- 
where welcome, though without beauty, or 
wealth, or genius.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


There are certain 


find in words, but so often we do not 
use those sounds. We corrupt them. 
Let us watch ourselves to see that we 
pronounce words in the proper way. 
If we learn in the phonics class to say 
‘gentleman,’ and ‘near,’ and ‘United 
States,’ let us not go out on to the 
street and say ‘gem’mum,’ and ‘nir,’ 
and ‘Nite States.” Let us remember 
to follow this second rule: Speak dis- 
tinctly. 

“A thoroughbred will no more be 
careless in his talk than he will in his 
dress. We are always anxious to know 
what is the correct kind of hat or 
shoes or gloves or coat to wear. We 
should be just as anxious to know 
what is the correct way to say things. 
We are not old enough yet to study 














“Bet I forgot to comb my hair!” 

He felt it, but it was neat and 
smooth. He looked down at his so-clean waist; 
his stockings were unwrinkled, his shoestrings 
were tied; hands and nails were immaculate. 
“Egg on my mouth?” 

“Oh, no!” 

David felt nervously of his ears. 
7em, honest!” 

“You are clean, my dear,” said David’s moth- 
er, “and yet there is something about you so 
shockingly slovenly!” 

“Mother!” cried David in a hurt tone. “I don’t 
know what it could be!” 


“IT washed 


beauty, has a love and respect for words and 
pure language.” 

David Ames listened to his mother’s unusually 
long speech at first in astonishment, then as if 
he were a bit ashamed. As she finished, his head 
went up and his eyes twinkled. 

“Mother,” he said precisely, “don’t you think 
I ought to be going? It’s Tuesday morning, and 
I’m a monitor, you know.” 

Mrs. Ames’s eyes twinkled, too. 
ready, son?” 

“Yes, mother.” 


“Are you 


grammar and learn correct speech in 

that way; but long before time for 
grammar every boy and girl—every little thor- 
oughbred who really cares to do things properly 
—can learn from mother and from teachers how 
to talk correctly. Every time he is corrected for 
a mistake he will say the proper thing over and 
over, and practice it until it becomes habit. Chil- 
dren who do not care about how they talk are 
not thoroughbreds. Many people call them 
‘Goops.’ We do not want to be called ‘Goops,’ 
so we will try always to remember to put the 
‘g’s’ on our words, not to clip them off carelessly. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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January Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions for making this Window Decoration will be found on page ry 2 
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: The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


pt, ee HEN we work, the body must 

i43\ have food to supply warmth and 
‘| to repair the tissues. In order 
“| to keep the body healthy and 
i| strong, it is necessary to eat the 
=| right kind of food. Often food 
*| is robbed of some of its nutri- 
| tive value, as well as flavor, by 
the way that it is prepared. This 
frequently happens because peo- 
ple do not know why certain foods should be 
cooked in a particular way. 

Meat is usually an expensive part of the meal. 
Eggs, milk, vegetables, fruit, and cereals will 
supply the body with food at less cost than meat, 
but many people are accustomed to having meat 
and do not feel satisfied without it. 

Roasts and steaks should not be served in the 
school lunch room, because they are too expen- 
sive. If one desires meats, the less expensive 
cuts can be used in stews and soups. The parts 
of the animal that are exercised the most give us 
juicy meat. However, because these parts of the 
meat are of a coarse fiber, they are not very ten- 
der. The muscles that are not used so much will 
be tender. 

Meat contains albumen, the same substance 
that we find in the white of egg. You know how 
scon the white of egg coagulates in hot water. 
When the juice is to be kept in the meat, as, for 
example, in roasts and steaks, we put it into a 
very hot oven or pan and sear it so that the al- 
bumen on the ends of the fibers will coagulate 
and prevent the juice from coming out. Then we 
turn down the fire and let the meat cook more 
slowly. When we wish to get the juice out of 
the meat, as, for example, in making soup or beef 
juice, we put the meat into cold water and let it 
heat slowly. When making beef stew we wish to 
keep the juice in the meat. Therefore we sear 
the pieces of meat by browning them quickly. We 
then put boiling water on the meat and cook it 
slowly until it is tender. This is necessary be- 
cause the cut is of a coarser fiber. 

To clean meat before cooking it wipe it with a 
cloth that has been wrung out of cold water. 
Never let meat stand in cold water when wash- 
ing it. 

The next time you go to the meat market ask 
the butcher to tell you about the various cuts of 
meat. He may have a chart that will show you 
the different cuts. Such a chart will also tell 
you how to use the meat. The large meat pack- 
ers publish these charts to try to teach people 
how to use some of the less expensive cuts. If 
everyone wants chops, steaks, and roasts of the 
very best cut, there is a large part of the animal 
left, and if this large part of the animal is not 
sold the butcher will have to charge more for the 
chops, steaks, and roasts so that he can pay for 
the part that he cannot sell. 

Gelatine is obtained from meat by prolonged 
boiling of animal tissues. You have often seen 
the jelly that forms around a piece of meat when 
it is cold, if the meat and bones have been cooked 
together. Gelatine can be purchased in both 
granulated and sheet form; either form is very 
easy to use. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cup means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of twenty 
according to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe use the same proportion 
of each ingredient throughout the recipe. It is 
very necessary that this should be done in order 
to insure a good product. 





BEEF STEW 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


3 tablespoons crisco 

% cup flour 

4% pounds stewing beef 
2 quarts boiling water 

2 pounds carrots 

4 onions 

2 tablespoons salt 

2 pounds potatoes 


1 can peas 
| 
| 


January Menus 








Beef Stew 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Dutch Apple Cake 
Milk 
Cocoa 


Swiss Potato Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 


and 


Butter Sandwich 
Scalloped CornandTomatoes 


Orange Jelly.Custard Sauce 























Utensils Needed: 


six-quart saucepan and cover 
bowl 

measuring cup 

paring knife 

can opener 

tablespoon 

three-quart saucepan 


fk ek ek ek ek pk ek 


Put three tablespoons of crisco into the large 
saucepan. Wipe the meat with a damp cloth and 
then cut out the gristle and fat. Put the flour 
into a bowl. Heat the crisco; dip each piece of 
meat into the flour, and put it into the hot crisco 
to brown. Keep stirring the meat until it is 
nicely browned all over; then add the boiling wa- 
ter. Turn the fire down so that the meat will 
boil gently. After it has cooked slowly for an 
hour, add the carrots, which have been peeled 
and cut in pieces about an inch long, and the 
onions, which have been cut in small pieces. Add 
the salt. Let the carrots cook a half hour; then 


add the potatoes, which have been peeled and 
cut in quarters. Open the can of peas, drain the 
water off them, and let them stand for a while. 
When the potatoes are almost done, add the peas. 
Add a little cold water to the flour that you have 
left in the bowl, and put this mixture into the 
stew, stirring while you add it. Bring the mix- 
ture to a boil. Taste it and add a little more salt 
if it is needed. 

The stew may be started before school in the 
morning. 


DutcH APPLE CAKE 
Twenty portions of one two-inch square each 
Recipe: 


16 medium-sized apples 

1 quart flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons baking powder 
2 eggs 

2 cups milk 

% cup butter or crisco 

% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons cinnamon 


Utensils Needed: 


1 three-quart bowl 

1 small bow 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

1 egg beater 

1 measuring cup 

1 paring knife 

1 dripping pan or baking dishes 

Peel the apples and-cut them in eighths. Mix 
the flour, salt, and baking powder in the large 
bowl. Beat the eggs in a small bowl. Add the 
milk, then the beaten eggs to the flour mixture. 
Melt the butter; grease the dripping pan with a 
little of the butter and put the rest of it into the 
batter. Stir the mixture to combine it and pour 
it into the greased pan. Press each piece of 
apple into the dough with the sharper edge un- 
derneath. Distribute the apples evenly over the 
top. Mix the sugar and cinnamon and sprinkle 
it over the apples. Bake in a hot oven at first, 
then lower the heat. Serve hot, with or without 
milk. 

Cocoa 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 

8% quarts milk 

% cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 


2 cups cold water 
¥% teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 


1 five-quart double boiler 
1 one-quart saucepan 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 


Put some water into the bottom part of the 
double boiler to heat. Scald the milk by putting 
it into the upper part of the double boiler (which 
has been placed over the lower part). Put on 
the lid. When there are little bubbles around 
the edge of the milk and a scum over the top it is 
scalded. While the milk is scalding, put the 
cocoa and sugar into a saucepan. Add the wa- 
ter, stirring to mix the ingredients thoroughly, 
and boil directly over the fire for three minutes. 
Pour this mixture into the scalded milk. Add 
the salt and stir well to combine. The cocoa may 
be made before school and reheated at noon. 

A double boiler can be improvised by placing 
one saucepan into another saucepan containing 
water. The cover should fit the top saucepan 
closely when you wish to scald milk. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


WHAT HAPPENED TO NIMBLETOE 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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creature in Happy Hollow,” thought 
young Nimbletoe, as he glanced down at 
himself with a satisfied air. 

“My eyes are big and brown and soft. I have seen 
them often in the mirror pool in the woods. Then 
I have such a handsome coat of grayish brown, even 
prettier than my reddish chestnut summer coat or 
the spotted one I wore when I was a baby. 

“Better than all, I like these knobs on my head. 
They are called antlers. Some day, when I grow up, 
they may have as many branches as Grandfather 
Stag’s antlers.” 

All winter Nimbletoe thought of little except him- 
self. He paid almost no attention to the rest of the 
Deer family. He would not play with his little sis- 
ter, Swiftheels. 

When Mother Deer asked him to do his share of 
tramping down the paths in the “yard,” he was very 
sulky. The “yard” was the big house where the Deer 
family lived in winter. This house had the sky for a 
roof and there were no walls at all. The deer made 


"4 \ re I certainly am the most beautiful 























the carpet by tramping down the snow in crisscross 
paths. 

Sometimes when the snow was not too deep, Nim- 
bletoe took a run into other parts of Happy Hollow. 
He felt so contented with himself that he took no 
pains to be polite to anyone he met. 

“What an ugly creature!” he thought, as Mrs. 
Coon trotted by. 

As Winnie Woodmouse gazed at him shyly from 
the piazza of Rock Cottage, he murmured, “It is 
strange that such a little creature is sometimes call- 
ed the deev mouse.” 

One day when Nimbletoe was looking for some 
evergreen trees to nibble, he found himself caught 
in a tangled thicket and had to struggle hard to get 
out. Mrs. Coon happened to be passing. 

“Where are your fine antlers to-day, Master Nim- 
bletoe?” she inquired. 
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Nimbletoe tossed his head. It felt strangely light. 
He rubbed it against a tree. His antlers were gone! 
He was the most astonished deer in Happy Hollow, 
and the most ashamed. He crept home and tried to 
hide himself. 

Now he was glad to help tramp down the paths. 
When Swiftheels complained that she was hungry, 
he pulled down a high branch within her reach. 

“That is right,” he heard a gruff voice say. It was 
old Grandfather Stag. 

“You are learning,” he went on. “Always remem- 
ber that thinking of your fine antlers is not going to 
make you into a fine deer.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Nimbletoe meekly, “but I have 
lost my antlers, you see.” 

“T will tell you a secret, Sonny. We all lose our 
antlers at this season, but they will grow again.” 
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January Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given to pupils to 
trace on heavier paper and afterward color. Mount as shown, using a strip of light blue 
Oatmeal wall paper 15 by 36 inches. The lower part of the poster is a strip of gray paper 4 
by 36 inches. The little girl at the left of the poster wears a red bath robe, slippers, and hair 
ribbon. The bath robe has a black collar, cuffs, and cord. The boy with the elephant wears 
white, with white stockings and black shoes. The gray elephant has a white blanket with a 
The other bath robe is soft yellow with slippers to match. The white towel has 

The child washing the doll wears a white dress and 
Paint the bowl a soft, light yellow and the flowers 


red center. 
red stripes, and the soap dish is white. 
shoes, with pink collar and stockings. 
on the Health Rule in gay colors. 
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TAKE A BATH: 
OFTENER THAN 
ONCE A WEEK 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and Il. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects.- Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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Letters to a Country Teacher 


By) MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


—VII— 
MY DEAR ALICE: 

Three cheers for the “Oak Grove School Pa- 
trons’ Association” and the brave little country 
teacher who is leading it on to bigger and better 
things! Your program on “The Up-to-Date Coun- 
try School” must have been a really excellent one 
and I know that your talk on “The Parents’ Part 
in Rural School Development” was very much 
worth while. I am so proud of you, Alice. I 
knew you would succeed because you have pluck, 
perseverance and that new-old quality called 
“pep,” besides your wholesome ideals. 

Recently I had a letter from a dear friend who 
is mother of a large family of children now at- 
tending a one-room country school. She tells me 
that Donald, her little boy of eight, has been hav- 
ing a very difficult time with his arithmetic les- 
sons. Every evening he brings home a long list 
of problems that have to be written out in state- 
ment form for his morning’s lesson. If they are 
not finished, he must lose his morning’s recess. 
She tells me that even with her help (and she 
has entirely too much to do to spend her evenings 
in this way) he finds it impossible to write out 
all of the assigned problems. 

One night not long ago, he came home with an 
assignment of one hundred problems. After a 
strenuous evening spent in frantic efforts to 
cover the lesson, he was finally sent weeping to 
bed. Of course his mother expected him to be 
kept in the next morning. When he came home, 
she asked him about it. 

“Oh, no,” he replied nonchalantly; ‘‘when she 
asked if I had all my problems written out, I 
said “Yes,” just as the rest of the children do. 
‘They never work them out, but she doesn’t know 
it; 

Oh, Alice, can you imagine any teacher com- 
mitting so great a crime against childhood? I 
suppose the girl is busy and neglects to look over 
the lessons she assigns. Then just before the 
close of the period, she ylances hurriedly at the 
textbook and says, “Write out all of the prob- 
lems on the next three pages”’—not dreaming 
that she is setting an impossible goal for those 
little ones. Again, in checking up the assign- 
ments, she doesn’t take time to look over the 
problems, but merely asks if the work is done. 
What a temptation to lie! How could one expect 
an eight-year-old child to understand it? 

I know that you are never guilty of such gross 
indifference, but I wonder if you are always care- 
ful enough. Do not allow outside interests of 
any sort to interfere with your honest efforts at 
teaching. Be most careful about planning your 
lessons. Now that you have your subjects, 
grades and classes alternated as much as pos- 
sible, you have less than a third of the former 
number of class recitations to hear each day. 
This allows considerable time for each class and 
permits you to prepare your lesson plans care- 
fully. 

Plan each lesson, know just what you hope to 
accomplish,—this is your aim; and how you 
mean to interest the class in it,—this is the 
child’s motive. Unless these two factors are 
present, you are not teaching a lesson. It is not 
necessary to write out your plan in full. You 
should, however, write out the teacher’s aim, the 
child’s motive, a few of the pivotal questions and 
the assignment. 

Now, just a few suggestions as to motives and 
aims. Your aim is stated according to the log- 
ical end you hope the pupils will attain; the pu- 
pil’s motive is the pedagogical approach to the 
material leading to this end. If you are pre- 


senting cubic measure, for instance, your aim 
might be stated thus: “To teach my class how to 
find the cubic contents of a solid.” 


In order to 





attract the pupil’s interest for the purpose of 
getting the maximum of attention, you will 
state the pupil’s motive in this manner: “In this 
lesson we shall try to find out whether there are 
enough cubic feet of air in this room for each 
pupil.” ms 

At the beginning of the lesson, the pupils’ mo- 
tive is stated. The teacher’s aim is not. After 
the statement, proceed to -develop, with the class, 
the rule for finding the cubic contents of a solid. 
By skillful questioning and illustrations, lead the 
class to discover the rule for themselves. Then 
set about working out the problem stated as the 
child’s motive. ; 

Now as to questioning. Learn to ask thought 
questions rather than memory questions. By 
this, I mean questions that will make pupils think 
out the answers by applying or using the facts 
they have gleaned from their textbooks, Anyone 
can, by looking at the book, frame questions to 
ask children. It is the real teacher whose ques- 
tioning leads her pupils to think. Instead of 
asking pupils what the educational facilities of 
the city of Quebec are, ask if children can obtain 
a thorough education in the city of Quebec. Do 
you see, Alice, that the latter question will get 
the desired facts, but facts applied in a new way? 

Be most particular about your assignments. Do 
not assign long home lessons for country chil- 
dren. Do not assign material that the parents 
will have to get for them. An overworked moth- 
er once wrote thus to a teacher, “If you will 
teach Johnny at school, I will hear him recite at 
home.” Assign for home study only such mate- 
rial as the child can master for himself. It is 
your duty to teach, not the parent’s. 

Make your assignments at the beginning of 
the lesson period and be sure that every member 
of the class understands just what he is to do. 
Be very explicit and always check up your assign- 
ments to see whether your instructions have been 
faithfully followed. Do not give the child an 
opportunity to deceive you as Donald did his 
teacher. 

Honest, conscientious teaching will get re- 
sults, and in no place is there a greater need for 
it than in rural schools. 

Do not feel reluctant about asking me ques- 
tions concerning your work. I have the interest 
of those boys and girls at heart quite as much as 
your own. I want them to get only the best. 

With much love and sincerest wishes, 
Your teacher and friend, 


ELIZABETH DALY 


—VII— 
MY DEAR ALICE: 

Now that your school is running along so 
smoothly, with most of the usual disciplinary 
problems eliminated and with your patrons co- 
operating with you in so whole-hearted a man- 
ner, as evidenced at the time of your Christmas 
entertainment, it is time to turn your attention 
to better methods of teaching. 

Some time ago, I said that I would explain the 
“problem” or “project” method of teaching to 
you. This is not a new idea in education. Rather 
is it a very old one merely dressed up in new 
clothes. I like to think of it, not as an effort to 
make school work interesting but as a way of 
showing boys and girls how very interesting 
knowledge really is. Normal boys and girls are 
eager to learn. Did you ever see children who 
would not almost deluge one with questions if at 
all encouraged? It is only because school work 
and textbook lessons have seemed to be so far 
removed from the affairs of a child’s daily life 
that he thinks he dislikes study and application. 

Teachers, too, have held the idea, more or less, 





that school is a preparation for life. And it isn’: 
at all,—it is life. By learning to solve the im- 
mediate problem that confronts him, the child is 
acquiring the ability to solve greater and mor 
difficult ones later on. This “problem method,” 
then, merely seeks to show that there is a rea! 
reason for learning; that the knowledge con 
tained in the assigned lessons will really tell the 
child something that he needs to know or would 
like to find out. 

The old way of teaching history, for instance, 
was simply the assigning of a long list of dates, 
names of battles, generals, Presidents and para- 
graphs of textbook facts to be memorized. Ge- 
ography meant the learning of capitals, rivers, 
cities, etc., the painful drawing of maps and th 
memorizing of facts about foreign countries thai 
few of us could see any reason at all for learn- 
ing. Grammar meant rules and parsing and dia 
gramming. Arithmetic meant “figuring” ani! 
rules. Many of the children who worried throug): 
page after page of dry, cold facts never found 
any use whatsoever for them outside of the 
schoolroom and consequently forgot them as 
soon as possible. 

Now we think it a crime to waste the child’s 
precious early years in that fashion. School work 
is planned to satisfy his daily needs and to show 
him how to set about solving problems he ex- 
pects to meet later on. We call this “motivating” 
the lessons. As much as possible of the informa- 
tion we think it necessary for the child to learn, 
we aim to group around a few “problems” or 
“projects” that are interesting and worth while. 

The uninformed teacher will tell her history 
class to study pages 68 to 71 for the assignment 
and then in the recitation period will ask ques- 
tions such as these: When did Washington be- 
come President? How long did he serve? What 
events took place during his administration? 
etc. Instead, we should group all the necessary 
information about Washington around one or 
more problems such as the following: How did 
the early training and experience of George 
Washington fit him for his great work in the 
Revolutionary War? In what sense may George 
Washington rightly be called the “Father of His 
Country”? etc. You can readily see that these 
problems involve all the essential facts, plus con- 
siderable original thinking. 

In geography, we used to tell pupils to take 
pages so and so and be ready to tell all about 
latitude and longitude. Now, we state the prob- 
lem: Why does the sun rise an hour earlier in 
New York than in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil? This, 
of course, requires a comprehensive study of lati- 
tude and longitude, but associates it with a ques- 
tion that seems worth while to the pupils. An- 
other problem involving facts and geographic 
principles is this: Why is it possible to grow 
peaches in Northern Michigan and not in Wis- 
consin, in the same latitude? To work out this 
problem satisfactorily, a knowledge of the pre- 
vailing winds, the influence of large bodies of 
water upon temperature, and some facts about 
growing peaches are necessary. For lower grades, 
study of geography is motivated by travel le:- 
sons, imaginary journeys to various countries 
from which we obtain some of our everydiy 
necessities. 

Problems of correct speech, correct letter writ- 
ing, story-telling and composition are used tv 
motivate the study of grammar. Few children 
understand the relation of the rules they learn 
in the grammar class to their actual writing and 
conversing. If they did—and I must say that 
many young teachers do not realize this relation- 
ship either—they would study it more willingly. 
Language in the lower grades is motivated 

(Continued on page 76) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A School Library Project 


By EVA A. SMEDLEY, 


class exceedingly weak in reading. They 

read little outside of the reading periods, 

and even in these were most indifferent 
readers. Such a condition in a grade where the 
emphasis should soon pass from learning-to-read 
to reading-to-learn was serious. So the teacher 
must face her problem. 


L: one of our third-grade rooms there was a 


TEACHER'S PROBLEM 
How to arouse enthusiasm and 
effort in these children great 
enough to carry them over from 
their state of indifference to read- 
ing to one of genuine interest in it. 

Feeling inadequate to accomplish 
the task unaided, she appealed to the 
primary supervisor whose resource- 
fulness seemed equal to every situa- 
tion, and this is the way the solution 
was worked out. 

The first step in the solution of the 
teacher’s problem was to discover a 
motive for reading which would ap- 
peal strongly to the children. 

The supervisor knew that the prin- 
cipal of the building was one whom 
all the children greatly loved, so it was 
suggested that the class do something 
to make the principal happy; and the 
children began on their project. 







» CHILDREN’S ProJeEct I 


To do something that would give 
their principal special pleasure. 
Problem I. To discover what they could do that 

the principal would enjoy. 

After several suggestions had been made, none 
of which were very satisfactory, the supervisor 
said, “Do you know that the principal is very 
fond of reading?” 

“Is she? Then we shall read to her,” some of 
the children said. The others agreed to this. 

Then their second problem arose. 

Problem II. What should they read.to the 
principal? 

“Shall we read something from our reading 
book?” asked one, 

“No,” another said, “she 
knows all that is in our 
readers, Let us get some- 
thing she does not know.” 
So they began to search for 
something which would be 
fresh and worthy to be 
read to their beloved prin- 
cipal. 

The children read what 
they could find in their 
homes, and when they 
thought they had found 
something that would do 
they brought it to school. 

Among the many stories 
which they brought in 
were: “Little Black Sam- 
bo,” “Peter Rabbit,” “Rag- 
gedy Ann,” “Pitter Patter 
Book,” Lear’s ‘Nonsense 
A B C Book,” and “Story 
of Mrs. Tubbs.” 

These stories they read 
and discussed, and after 
many days of earnest 
Search and serious consid- 
eration, they decided to 
read a chapter from 
Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 
“Dutch Twins.” 

Some of the children 
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Evanston C. 


Evarston Ch 


were eager to go at once to the office and read 
the selection. 

“But we don’t read well enough,” objected one. 

“No, we don’t,” said another. 

“Well, what can you do about it?” asked the 
supervisor, who had kept in close touch with the 
class during the time their project was being 
worked out and whose interest was a stimulus. 


Evansion, Illinois 


sent a committee to the office to ask the principal 
if they might read her a story. She graciously 
welcomed them, and listened with the pleased 
attention which enables a reader to do his best; 
and the great achievement of their class life was 
successfully accomplished. 

Now every member of the class was awake. 
They had quite a new attitude toward reading 
and books. 

One boy said, “I’ll leave my ‘Japa- 
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hildren Making Their School Library Furniture 


This brought the children face to face with 
their next problem. 

Problem III. How could they learn to read the 
story well enough so that the principal would 
really enjoy it? 

“We must read it over and over and over until 
we can read it well enough,” they said. 

Then purposefully and persistently they stud- 
ied the story. They worked in class. They 
worked in groups. They helped one another. At 
last they were satisfied that they had the story 
so that it was worthy of presentation. 

When they agreed that they were ready, they 





ildren Enjoying Their School Library Corner. 


nese Twins’ here for the rest to read.” 

“T’ll give my book of ‘Nursery Tales 
from Many Lands’ to the room,” said 
another. 

“My mother says that you may 
have my ‘Pitter Patter Book,’” said 
one of the girls. 

Others gave books, too. 

“Why, we have quite a library,” 
said one. 

“Yes, let us have a library,’ 
several, 


? 


said 


CHILDREN’S PROJECT II 


To build up a library in their 
schoolroom. 

Problem I, How to secure books. 

This problem was already in process 
of solution. The children brought 
still more books from home, lending 
some and donating others. 

They planned a little play which 
netted them enough to buy a few 
books, and at the same time greatly 
improved their reading. 

Then.a pupil discovered that the public library 
would lend their room a chest of books. 

When so many books were accumulated an- 
other problem was before them. 


Problem II. How to take proper care of their 
room library. 

Feeling their need of bookshelves, the children 
suggested buying some. How could they buy 
them without money? 

“We could make some bookshelves,’ 

“How?” asked another. 

“Get a big box and put some shelves in it,” 
was the quick reply of a 
third pupil. 

Thus they began on their 
new project, which grew 
naturally out of the previ- 
ous one, 
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said one. 


CHILDREN’S ProJect III 


To build bookshelves 
suitable for their grow- 
ing library. 


“What will you need to 
make your bookshelves?” 
asked the supervisor. 

As they told her, she 
wrote this list on the black- 
board: 

boxes 
boards 
nails 
tools 

There was a work bench 
already available. 

Next, she wrote the 
names of the boys and girls 
who could furnish some ot 
the things required. 

When she returned a few 
days later she checked up 
the list of names to see if 
each one had fulfilled the 


obligations assumed. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Screech Owl 


When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
“What is that?” he cried in terror, 
“What is that,” he said, “Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
“That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 
—Longfellow. 


ANUARY is a good month in which to study 

our little screech owl, the best-known owl in 

the United States. The calls of this resi- 

dent bird are heard the year around, but 
particularly in the winter. This owl keeps well 
hidden during the day; but if jays or other mis- 
chievous birds discover it, they instantly mob it. 
They chase the poor blinking and bewildered 
bird from its hiding place, which probably ac- 
counts for its being found so often in exposed 
places in the daytime. 

In the depths of winter the screech owl roosts 
in hollow trees and in the thickest parts of ever- 
greens, going forth only at twilight for its sup- 
per. In fall and winter it is plentiful in the 
eastern states, and rather rare in the southern 
states. It is common all the year in Canada and 
westward to the Great Plains. There are eight 
varieties of screech owls scattered over the 
United States, 

A pair of screech owls has been known to con- 
tinue to occupy the same nest both winter and 
summer. These sociable little night-prowlers 
often nest in abandoned woodpecker holes, in 
martin boxes, in hollow limbs close to human 
abodes, and even under the eaves of our barns. 
They often like to occupy a box put up especially 
for them. The box should be placed some forty 
feet from the ground. Such a box ought to be 
put up in the autumn, because the birds usually 
select their future nesting site during the winter. 
See to it that the direct rays of the sun do not 
strike the box often, and that it 
has plenty of holes for ventila- 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


ted with brownish black. A pale gray line runs 
from the base of the upper mandible over each 
eye. The throat is a yellowish-gray, and the 
lower parts are light gray. The tail is short and 
even; mottled with black, pale brown, and white, 
on a dark brown ground. Its feathers are tinged 
with red. The male is generally darker and 
smaller than its mate, and the white on its win7s 
is not so observable. The plumicorns or “ea.’- 





Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Screech owls are the most abundant and 
best-known owls in the United States. 

They are about the size of a robin, al- 
though their soft and fluffy plumage 
makes them look larger. 

The general color of screech owls is light 
gray, with the upper parts and tail a 
pale, reddish brown. 

Screech owls have tufts of feathers, re- 
sembling ears, on their heads. 

The flight of screech owls is noiseless. 

These birds cannot see well in the day- 
time, so they feed during the morning 
and evening twilight. 

Screech owls build their nests in hollow 
limbs, often as early as March. 

These birds are devoted to their young. 

Most of the food of screech owls con- 
sists of insects, and small animals such 
as mice and frogs. 

Screech owls do not migrate. 

In winter they live in hollow trees. 

They will occupy houses put up for them. 


(For questions based on this text see page 73.) 














tion. 

The nest is merely a pile of 
rubbish, grasses, and feathers. 
Sometimes the nest is only six 
or seven feet up, but often it is 
thirty or forty feet from the 
ground. One is compelled to ad- 
mit that the habitations of 
screech owls are often very un- 
tidy, the cleanly nesting habits 
of most wild American birds not 
being observed by them. 

The eggs are almost round 
and are pure white. Unless the 
usual five or six eggs are dis- 
turbed, only one clutch is laid 
each season, from the latter part 
of March to early in May, ac- 
cording to the latitude. The 
male and female screech owls 
frequently sit on the eggs side 
by side. They are most devoted 
to nest and young. The nest- 
lings look like downy white puff- 
balls. The fuzzy little owlets 
climb out of the home-cave to- 
wards the end of May, and by 
the middle of August they are 
fully feathered. 

These birds have a way of 
changing their colors without 
changing their feathers. There 
is a rufous and a gray phase, 
and the change does not seem to 
depend on age, sex, or season. 
The upper parts of an adult 
screech owl are pale brown, spot- 
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Photograph from life by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt : 


Screech Owls (subadult males, red phase) 





tufts,” which have nothing to do with the ears, 
are composed of ten feathers each; they are very 
prominent and are lifted when the bird is alert. 
Altogether, its plumage makes it resemble a 
branch of a tree or part of the bark. This re- 
semblance is a protection while the bird sleeps. 

The face is whitish and is bounded on each 
side with a circlet of black. This .is a feathery 
disk in which are set the prominent yellow globu- 
lar eyes, with which the bird can see on very dark 
nights. The eyelids are black. The bird looks 
straight to the front, but can see behind in case 
of need, for the head turns upon the neck as if 
fitted on a ball-bearing joint. Being only semi- 
nocturnal, it can see in the daytime also, but not 
very well. 

The legs of the screech owl are long and strong, 
scaly on the lower parts, and feathered nearly to 
its sharp, curved claws, which are its weapons 
for striking and grappling its prey. Its toes are 
large, the first quite short, the inner almost as 
long as the middle. The outer toe can be moved 
back at will, to assist the bird in perching or in 
grasping its prey, two toes being directed for- 
wards and two backwards, thus giving a better 
hold. 

The ear of an owl is different from that of 
other birds. A fold of skin extends from above 
the eye around to the middle of the throat, form- 
ing a channel. For this reason the bird is able 
to hear the least rustle of mouse or other small 
animal in the dark. Its bluish bill is somewhat 
buried in the feathers of the face, and the uvper 
mandible ends in a sharp hook. This curved beak 
is not used as a weapon of attack, and is only in- 
tended to tear flesh. - 

This owl, which is about the size of a robin, 
has long, ample wings, the feathers of which, in- 
stead of being stiff to their edges, have soft 
fringes. For this reason the flight is noiseless, 
and the bird is able to swoop unheard upon its 
prey. The bird can rise above 
the tall forest trees in search of 
beetles, and it can fly low over 
the ground or through the woods 
while looking for small snakes, 
birds, moles, shrews, or wood 
rats. It alights plumply, bends 
its body, turns its head to look 
behind, shakes and plumes itself, 
and once more it is off. 

This bird has only a few hours 
of morning and evening twilight 
in which to procure food, so it 
has to hunt industriously. Be- 
sides the small animals men- 
tioned above, the screech owl 
feeds on crawfish, frogs, toads, 
scorpions, and lizards; eats 
grasshoppers, crickets, cutworms, 
and meadow mice, white-footed 
mice, and house-mice. The 
screech owl likes to catch fish in 
winter, and watches near breath- 
ing holes in the ice. It has been 
found that food is brought to 
the ever-hungry young owls ev- 
ery fifteen minutes during the 
night. The adult birds’ own ap- 
petites are also very great. 

The screech owl never digests 
the bones or hair or feathers of 
its prey. Three-fourths of this 
bird’s food is made up of in- 
jurious small animals and in- 
sects, so the screech owl is very 
beneficial to man and should be 
protected to the utmost. 

The-name “screech” owl is 

(Continued on page 73) ; 
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Bird Feeding Stations 


By FRANK I. 


EEDING stations are important if you wish to 

attract birds to your neighborhood. A bird bath 
for bathing and drinking is also attractive to birds 
if open water is not available. A cover from a gar- 
bage can or a washboiler cover set in the ground 
and kept full of water will serve as a bird bath. 
The covers, which usually outlast the cans or boilers 
and so may be found about the home, are of the 
proper depth to allow the birds to stand in the 
water and bathe. 

The Revolving Bird Feeder is the first of five 
projects that might be used to dress up the school 
grounds. The others, which will appear later, are 
a Martin House, a Weather Vane, Playground 
Swings, and a Seesaw. Do you not think that it 
would be a good plan for the teachers and the pu- 
pils in every school to work together to make these 
projects? 

Two types of feeding trays or stations are shown 
here. One is a combination feeding tray and wren 
box, placed low.enough so that the children can 
reach it; and the other is a revolving feeder suit- 


able for the school yard. The revolving feeder is 
most useful because it is so constructed that it 
turns with the wind. The back, which is closed 
with a piece of glass, is always facing the wind so 
that the food cannot be blown out of the shelter or 
covered with snow during snowstorms in the winter. 
The vanes or arms which balance the tray and act 
as sails to propel it make ideal perches for the birds. 

The post, Part A, should be about 9 feet long so 
that when it is set 2 feet in the ground the feeder 
will be elevated about 7 feet. A piece of two by 
four, four by four, or a stick cut in the woods will 
serve for this part. A hole should be bored in the 
end of the post to receive the bolt, and the upper 
corners of the post should be rounded so that no 
jagged places will be left to interfere with the 
motion. A post-hole digger or a spade can be used 
for making the hole in the ground. Small stones 
packed around the base of the post with earth will 
prevent the post from moving out of place. 

Next make the bottom, Part G; the side pieces, 
Parts D; and the roof of the tray, Part H. As- 








BILL OF MATERIAL 

A- POST: 4X4'0R 2x4-9F 7 LONG 
B-BOLT- 2x6°LONG 
C-2BL0CKS 2°x6-6" 
D-2SIDES $ x12-15" 
E£-2CLEATS $x $-/2" 
F-2CLEATS =x 2-6" 
G- FLOOR $x1/6-2/" 
H- ROOF $'x 182-24" 
I- BACK- GLASS 54X20" 

2CLEATS A X3- 5S 
J-2 ARMS 5X6" 32” 


UYSE PACKING BOX LUMBER 
PAIN T-WHITE 
POST AND ROOF-GREEN 
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REVOLVING BIRO FEEDER 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


semble the bottom and sides, and before nailing the 
top in place fit a piece of glass, Part J, in the back. 
The glass is held in place by little strips of wood, 
Parts F’, tacked to the side pieces at each perpendic- 
ular end of the glass. Nail the top in place and 
tack cleats, Parts E, in place to hold the side pieces 
together. 

Saw the arms to form and round the corners. 
If you cannot find a wide board for the arms, use 
narrow strips of wood and tack pieces of tin to 
them. The tin should be of heavy gauge so that 
it will not bend in the wind. Nail the arms to the 
sides of the tray. 

Cut the blocks, Parts C. Bore a hole for the bolt 
in one piece and a hole for the bolt head in the 
other. Set the bolt in the blocks after nailing them 
together. Place a piece of tin between the head of 
the bolt and the bottom of the feeding tray, and 
nail the blocks to the bottom of the tray. The nails 
which fasten the blocks to the feeder may be driven 
either through the blocks into the bottom of the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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An Indian Project for the Primary Grades 


MILDRED MILES ROBERTS 


By 





{| HERE are many types of Indians 
=2| to study, and the type one takes 
up for a project would probably 
depend upon the part of the 
country in which one lives. Nev- 
ertheless, environment does not 
play an all-important role in this, 
because all children are inter- 
ested in hearing about the few 
big “families” of Indians which 
were divided into many different tribes. The five 
outstanding “families” of interest to children 
are the Athapascan Indians who inhabited the 
north and western portions of North America; 
the Iroquois Indians with their houses accommo- 
dating as many as twenty different families; the 
Algonquin Indians who lived in hemispherical 
bark houses and who were always battling with 
the Iroquois for possession of the valuable ter- 
ritory around the Great Lakes; the Sioux or 
Plains Indians who lived in the well-known tepee 
and who traveled about in search of buffaloes for 
food; and the Pueblo or Village Indians who 
lived in adobe houses. 

Children are always interested in finding out 
why these different types of Indians lived in dif- 
ferent kinds of houses. Given a little time and 
help they usually figure out for themselves a 
good reason. The use of natural resources and 
materials is the chief reason found. Of course, 
the Plains Indians who lived on buffalo meat 
mainly would need a kind of house that could 
easily be moved, as the buffaloes were always 
roving in search of fresh pasture lands. The 
tepee or conical wigwam that could be clapped 
together and carried to another region would be 
much more sensible than the cumbersome house 
of the Iroquois. On the other hand, the south- 
western or Pueblo Indians would have a hard 
time to find bark enough or, in fact, could not 
find the right kind of bark to make a bark house, 
so, mud being the most plentiful substance, the 
sun-dried brick or adobe house was the natural 
outcome. 

No matter what type of Indian is taken up the 
work will be fascinating, and it is often profit- 
able for the teacher to round out a study of a 
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“Stood the Black and Gloomy Forest’ 


specific type by giving a glimpse into the lives 
of the other types. Should the interest of the 
children warrant taking the time, the project 
might be broadened to include a deeper study of 
the other types. Regardless of the type that is 
studied, I have found that it is far more inter- 
esting to the children to make the study from a 
“personal” standpoint. By this I mean that in- 
stead of a discussion of the Hopi tribe of Indians 
as belonging to the Pueblo family the children 








would rather hear about “Kwahu, the Hopi In- 
dian Boy,” or that instead of a talk in regard to 
the Ojibwa tribe as belonging to the Algonquin 
family the children will be more interested in 
studying about “Ji Shib, the Ojibwa,” or Hia- 
watha, who belonged to the same tribe. 

In a great many schools the poem “Hiawatha” 
is given in the course of study for the second 
grade. A most interesting geography or his- 
tory project as well as excellent literary ma- 
terial is thus provided. 


OUTLINE FOR A STUDY 
oF “HIAWATHA” 


1. Tell the story of 
Hiawatha’s childhood 
and then read it to the 
children the way “Long- 
fellow wrote the story.” 
Explain difficult pas- 


sages. 
2. Have the children 
construct Hiawatha’s 


home on the sand table, 
and make cradles, bows, 
and arrows. 

3. Talk about fireflies 
and owls and their hab- 
its, and tell how the In- 
dians dress skins. 

4. Have the children 
dye chicken feathers for 
war bonnets. They should strip off the feather 
part of the feathers, leaving the quill part with 
which to decorate the canoes. 

5. Have the children learn parts of the poem 
“Hiawatha,” and dramatize it. 

6. Have the children make a “Hiawatha” book- 
let as a language project. 

7. Teach the children “Ewa-yea Lullaby” and 
“Wah-wah-tay-see, Little Firefly” song. 

8. Teach the children one or two Indian 
dances in physical training class. 

9. Tell the story of ‘“Mondamin” or Hia- 
watha’s fasting and then read it in poem form. 

10. Have the children plant maize (corn) in 
window boxes or in the sand table. Make a 
sweat lodge on the sand 
table. 

11. Take up the prep- 
aration and storing of 
food and types of food 
eaten by Indians. 

a) Corn—dried or 
made into hom- 
iny. After it 
has been dried 
it is ground 
with mortar 
and pestle and 
made into corn 
meal. 

b) Meat — dried 
on poles and 
stored or made 
into pemmican. 

c) Rice— how 
gathered, 
shelled, - and 
stored. 

d) Succotash. ; 
e) Acorns—leached in sand filter and 
made into meal by pounding. 
f) Fish, clams, oysters, and fresh meat. 
12. Methods of cooking. 
a) Baking with hot stones in oven. 
b) Parching. 
c) Boiling by putting hot stones into a 
vessel of water. 
d) Broiling over open fire. 


18. How the Indians made fire. 

14. Study Indian designs on baskets and on 
pottery. Have the children weave a mat out of 
flat reed. 

15. Take up the story of Hiawatha’s friends, 
Hiawatha’s sailing, fishing, wooing, and wed- 
ding, as literature. Parts of the poem may be 
learned and dramatized. 

- 16. Talk about Indian money and find pictures 
of specimens of it. 





“Hiawatha Watched the Moon Rise from the Water” 


17. Study interesting Indian customs and 
characteristics such as ways of burying the dead, 
methods of warfare, etc. 

18. Read about Indian games and try to play 
them. 

19. Read about Hiawatha’s picture writing. 
Have the children learn to draw stick figures and 
try their hand at picture writing. 

20. Tell, read, or have the children read some 
Indian legends. 


SAND TABLE SUGGESTIONS 


The children may make a river in the sand 
table leading into a lake (Gitche Gumee or Lake 
Superior). One end of the sand table may be 
left for the lake to give the idea that the size of 
Lake Superior cannot possibly be shown on the 
sand table but that one corner of it can be rep- 
resented. Put some cement into a pail. Let the 
children stir in a small quantity of sand and 
enough water to make a solution that can be 
easily poured. Pour the cement on the banks of 
the river and lake. Rulers may be used to spread 
the cement into place and then they may be 
washed before the cement hardens. After the 
cemented banks of the river and lake harden, 
water may be poured into the river and lake, and, 
if the children did the cementing well, the water 
will remain indefinitely. Of course, some of the 
water will evaporate. If the cement is mixed 
properly there should be no appreciable absorp- 
tion into the sand. 

Next, either dye or let the children dye some 
sponges.to represent trees. Twigs of evergreen 
trees may also be added. Grass seed may be 
sown in the sand, but I have found that grass 
soon dies out, especially if the schoolroom is on 
the north side of the building. Children may 
gather moss and cover the sand. We have found 
that the moss will stay green for twelve weeks if 
it is well sprinkled every day. 

Large flat rocks may be found and placed on 
one end of the sand table to represent a moun- 
tain, a waterfall, or a spring, which is the source 
of the river on the sand table. Birch-bark ca- 
noes may be made by the children and a beaver 
dam may be constructed out of twigs stuck to 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Designs for Collars and Cuffs 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HOTOGRAPH 1 

shows part of a white 

and violet gingham 

dress. The collar, vest, 
cuffs, and pockets are made 
of a fine weave of rather 
heavy white linen. They are 
bound with bias bands of the 
gingham and decorated with 
rows of hemstitching and a 
simple design embroidered 
in satin stitch with a deep 
violet floss. 

The collar is made of a 
strip of linen 28 inches by 
43, inches. The long edges 
are parallel with the warp 
threads. Figure I shows that 
the strip for the collar is 
slightly curved to fit the neck 
and that the outer edge is 
modified by a slight curve. The threads are 
drawn in groups to form a design (see Figure 
II). The drawn threads are hemstitched on each 
edge (see Figure III and photographs 1 and 2). 

Satin stitch is used for the embroidery (see 
Figure V). The pockets and cuffs repeat the 
vest arrangement of binding, hemstitching, and 
embroidery. The cuffs are straight strips of 
linen seamed together. However, if one wishes, 
the cuffs may be shaped similar to the ones 
shown in photographs 3 and 4 and then decorated 
to correspond with the collar. 

Photograph 2 shows one corner of a lovely 
collar on a thin linen blouse. It is made of a 
straight strip of material. The finished hem is 
% inch deep. It is hemstitched (see Figures III 
and VII) and has a simple crocheted edge sewed 
on with overhanding stitch. No. 60 white thread 
was used to sew the edge to the hem. The chart 
shows the arrangement of the drawn and hem- 
stitched threads, also the placing of dots, which 
are embroidered with two strands of 6-ply em- 
broidery cotton. 

Figure VI shows the arrangement of the —_ 
and dots on the vest front of the waist. The 





Photograph 1—Hemstitched Linen 
Collar and Vest 


straight turned-back cuffs 
are made to match the collar. 

Photograph 3 shows a lin- 
en collar and cuff set deco- 
rated with dark-blue button- 
hole scallops. Cut a paper 
pattern, making it a little 
deeper than the collar is to 
be made. Draw the ap 
on the pattern about 14 inch 
from the edge. Make the 
corners carefully. Pin pat- 
tern on cloth; cut. Trace, 
then transfer the outline of 
scallops to the linen. Baste, 
and stitch the bias binding 
over the neck edge. Em- 
broider the scallops, and cut 
them out close to the edge. 

To embroider scallops make 
a row of running stitches 
along the tracing of the scallop on both the out- 
side and inside edges. Chain stitch through the 
middle of the scallop; this is to form a padding. 
Begin at left and cover the 
scallops with blanket- 
stitching, placing the 
stitches very close to- 
gether and parallel with 
each other (see Figure 
VIII). 

Photograph 4 shows a 
collar and cuff set of deep 
cream linen. Cut the pat- 
tern for the collar. It is 
made of two sections 
sewed together at back. 
Cut pattern for cuff to fit 
the sleeve with which it 
is to be worn. Pin the 
patterns on the linen and 
cut. Bind the inner edges 
with bias binding tape. 
Draw a pencil line on the 
linen to show where the 
collar and cuffs are to be 





hemstitched on a 
sewing machine. 
Make a very narrow 
hem and sew on the 
lace, using the over- 
handing stitch. The 
photographs show 
two buttonholes in 
front of the collar; 
a neck ribbon passes 
through these holes 
and is tied in a 
small bow-knot. If 
the ribbon is not de- 
sired the buttonholes 
can be omitted. 
When facing a 
neck opening with a 
bias tape the direc- 
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Photograph 3—Scalloped 
Collar and Cuffs 


tions given below should be observed. 

1. Cut the end of the tape diagonally, follow- 
ing a thread of the material. 

2. Open the upper edge of the tape and place 
the right side of the tape on the right side of the 


Photograph 4—Lace Trimmed Linen 
Collar and Cuffs 


material, making sure 
that the edge of the tape 
is even with the edge to 
be faced. 

3. Baste just above the 
upper crease of the tape, 
holding the tape slightly 
full. 

4. Cut the other end of 
the tape to match the first 
end, allowing one-half of 
an inch for a seam, and 
join the ends. 


5. Stitch below the 
basting or in the upper 
crease of the tape. 


6. Remove the bastings 
and turn the tape to the 
reverse side of the gar- 
ment. Baste, slightly 
stretching the unattached 
edge. Hem 
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METHOD OF MAKING 
EMBROIDERED SCALLOPS 


HEMSTITCHES MAY BE MADE 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
OR FROM RIGHT TO LEFT 
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“The Health Store’—A Project 


By BERTHA L. SWOPE 


Director, Physical Education, Public Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio 


HE schools of to-day must teach health by 
establishing right health habits. The most 
effective method of securing good results 
in this is by creating situations in the 

_ schoolroom which will connect with the everyday 
' experiences of the child. Isolated teaching of 
facts unrelated to the child’s experiences is of 
little value and there is small chance of its func- 
tioning when the need arises. Bring into the 
schoolroom all the knowledge the child has ac- 
quired and give him the opportunity to contrib- 
ute this in the creation of new situations and you 
will establish ideals which will carry over into 
his later life. 

Lessons in health teaching are most effective 
if correlated with the other subject matter of the 
curriculum. These should be graded to meet the 
respective levels of capacity and health needs of 
the children. They should include both personal 
health activities and activities relating to the san- 
itary conditions of home and community. 

An active interest may be created in the sub- 
ject of food, its nutritive value, and its prepara- 
tion and care, by intelligent direction and sug- 
gestion. 

First arouse the child’s interest, then help him 
to make careful observations of his surroundings 
and give him the opportunity for self-expression. 
In this way lessons of real and lasting value may 
be made. Only knowledge which evidences itself 
in habit formation is of any real worth. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE “HEALTH STORE” PROJECT 


By way of preparation, have the children make 
a visit to a store in the neighborhood, noting 
carefully conditions which they consider good, 
and those which they would call unhygienic. Then 
let them relate their experiences and observa- 
tions, telling their reasons for their decisions. 

Ask the pupils questions similar to the follow- 
ing: 

Was the store clean? 





Was it free from dust? 

Were all foodstuffs protected from flies and 
dust? Why should they be? Is this impor- 
tant? 

Were perishable fruits and vegetables kept 
in a cool place? 

Was the store well lighted and ventilated? 

Were right foods advertised? 

Was the place attractive? 

Were the windows interesting and artisti- 
cally decorated? 

Could the ‘store you visited be termed “A 
Health Store”? 

Why? : 

What are your ideas of a “Health Store”? 

Can you suggest anything which would im- 
prove this store? 

If you were manager of such a store, what 
changes would you make? 

By this time the children’s interest will be 
great enough so that someone will doubtless sug- 
gest building a store in the schoolroom. Then 
will follow plans and suggestions. A drawing 
may be made of such a store. What materials 
are needed and how could they be obtained? The 
location must be selected. (The boys are always 
anxious to bring their own tools, nails, and boxes 
from home.) 

After decisions are made regarding ways and 
means, committees may be chosen and the work 
will proceed with enthusiasm. You will find that 
the “regular” work of the course will not suffer, 
but on the contrary will be greatly enriched. 


ENGLISH 


Advertisements may be written calling atten- 
tion to sales of certain articles. 

Letters may be written to the mothers of the 
neighborhood inviting them to a demonstration 
of milk products—their food value and food ele- 
ments. 

Oral English may be taught in telephoning or- 








a 


Health Store” made and conducted by East Cleveland school children 


ders to the store. Emphasis should be placed 
upon enunciation and polite address. 

Speeches may be prepared for the demonstra- | 
tion, the object being to have the children learn 
to talk coherently on their feet. (Make use of 
the lesson on “Milk” prepared by the National 
Dairy Council. Tell about the “Fairies” that 
live in the milk bottle: Patrick Protein, Minnie 
Mineral Matter, Sally Sugar, Viola Vitamine, 
Fanny Fat.) 

The salesman’s manner in addressing his cus- 
tomers should be in accordance with correct form 
and should be courteous. 


ARITHMETIC 


The work in arithmetic should include: 

Practical problems in the measurements of 
the box for the store. 

Simple problems in profit and loss. 

Problems in cost and sale price of commod- 
ities offered. 

Problems in making out bills, using correct 
forms, etc. 

Problems in addition, subtraction, and mul- 
tiplication. 

Quick mental problems in making change. 
(Printed money may be used.) 

A budget of expenses. 


ART 


Stress the artistic arrangement of articles 
for sale. 

Teach the difference between good and bad 
window decorations. 

Make a poster of “The Health Store,” a milk 
poster, a vegetable poster, and a fruit poster. 

Make posters of “A Good Breakfast,” “A 
Good Luncheon,” “A Good Dinner.” 

Fruits and vegetables may be modeled in 
clay and colored. 

Letter labels and advertisements. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A Pencil Case and a Scissors Case 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


". needed for the pencil case are: 2  cils, pens and eraser. The photograph of the pen- cloth; embroidery wool and needle; and black snap 




































































placed pieces of black oilcloth, each 14 inches by 9% __ cil case shows where to place the elastic. fastener. The case shown in the photographs and 
inches, or 1 piece of oilcloth and 1 piece of lin- Baste the lining and cover together, and finish the in the drawings was made to fit a pair of 5% inch 

t j ing material; embroidery wool and needle; 4% edges with either buttonhole or blanket stitch. Use scissors. Cut the paper pattern in three pieces. 
_—— inch piece of black elastic, % inch wide; and 2 a needle just coarse enough to carry the wool. A-A gives the shape and size for the back; B for 
1 learn black snap fasteners. The location of one-half of each snap is marked the lining for the top, which is the same size as top 
use of Cut a full-sized paper pattern, using the dimen- on the drawing. After sewing one-half of each of A but is cut off at the line D. C shows the pocket. 
ational sions given in the drawing. Lay the pattern, on snap on the flaps (ends) of the case, fold up the Cut the oilcloth; baste B on A. Finish the edges 
” that the oilcloth and cut 2 pieces, one for the outside, narrow side, then the other side and the ends to find with either blanket or buttonhole stitch. If you 
Minnie the other for the lining. where, on the top of the wider side, to sew snaps. wish, the edge may be placed on the top of C be- 
amine Sew the elastic to the lining with loops for pen- Materials needed for the scissors case are: oil- fore it is basted to A. Sew the fastener in place. 
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HE wood fire roared cheerily 
up the chimney. Its flames 
lighted the intent faces of 
the group of children clus- 

tered around their father’s knee. 
Captain Coffin had just returned 
from an adventurous sea voyage 
after three years’ absence. The chil- 
dren were eager to hear about his 
trip. 

For a whole year there had been 
no word from him. His vessel had 
been seized by the Spaniards near 
the coast of South America, and he 
had suffered many hardships in get- 
ting home. Little Lucretia’s eyes 
glowed as he told of the great kind- 
ness of a South American family to 
him, a stranded stranger. Her 
heart went out in gratitude to these 
unknown people. 

This same Lucretia, years after- 
ward, when asked to admire the 
scenery, would say, “Yes, it is beau- 
tiful, but I always preferred human 
nature.” This was, indeed, true of 
Lucretia Coffin, the child, for she 
loved and wanted to help all human 
creatures, especially those who were 
unjustly treated or in distress. She 
had wept over the stories of the 
slave ships in her schoolbooks. She 
did not know then that some day 
she would give more than her tears 
to help the slaves. She had a gift 
for speaking, for making others see 
the better way, and she used this 
gift freely to plead for justice for 
the slaves, and for many another 
good cause. 

On the snug little island of Nan- 
tucket off the coast of Massachu- 
setts, Lucretia Coffin was born on 
January 3, 1793. The Coffin home, 
which is now standing on the corner 
of Fair and School streets, was a 
pleasant, cheery place. Lucretia’s 
mother was a sensible woman and a 
good manager. During her hus- 
band’s long voyages to China and 


Lucretia Mott—Friend of the Slaves 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Betsy Hill 
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Lucretia Mott 


Who as a small child could be trusted to do errands quickly 
and well. 


Who was touched by the sufferings of the slaves, of which 
she read in her schoolbooks. 


Who gave up friends and a good income to plead for justice 
for the slaves. 


Whose gentle and sweet speech showed people the wrongs of 
slavery. 


Who could find time to study as well as to care for her home 
and children. 


Who was as good a housekeeper as she was a preacher. 


the East Indies to trade in silks, 
she kept a little shop in one room 
of the house for the sale of East In- 
dia goods. When she went to the 
“continent,” as the mainland was 
called, to exchange oil and candles 
for drygoods and other necessities, 
Lucretia, although not the oldest 
child, was always left in charge of 
the house. In fact, most of the im- 
portant errands of the household 
were entrusted to her, for she was 
quick to understand and carry them 
out. When she was ten years old, 
her mother gave her full care of a 
younger sister. 

There was great excitement in the 
family when the town crier would 
call through the streets that a ves- 
sel was sighted. The children would 
dash to the “walk,” a lookout on the 
top of the house, hoping to be able 
to tell whether the ship was their 
father’s or one of the many whalers 
which were owned on the island in 
those days. In any case, the family 
would rush to the wharf with 
friends and neighbors to welcome 
the returned voyagers. 

There were other pleasures for 
little Lucretia and her sisters and 
brother. Mrs. Coffin often went to 
call on her sisters and neighbors. 
As she left the children she would 
tell them that after their knitting 
“bout” was finished they might 
roast potatoes (the smallest they 
could find) in the coals. The sheep- 
shearing feast was another joyful 
event. In this happy home the lit- 
tle Quaker girl learned to be thrifty, 
self-reliant, helpful, to think of 
others, and to love God. 

The island life came to an end in 
Lucretia’s twelfth year, when her 
father gave up the sea to go into bus- 
iness in Boston. At first, the chil- 
dren attended a private school. 


Later Captain Coffin sent them to 4 
(Continued on page 170) 
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A Second-Grade Food Project 


By FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Critic Teacher, Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


EpITORIAL NoTE:—This project was carried on by 
Miss Brumbaugh in the second grade of the Demon- 
stration School at Columbia University in the sum- 
mer of 1925. 
HEN the pupils arrived for the first 
day of summer school, they made a list 
of all the things that they would like 
to do and the places to which they 
would like to go during the summer. One boy 
wanted to see where the fruit and vegetables 
were brought to be sold to the dealers. Another 
suggested building a city, while a third wanted 
to make stores that sold food. Since the class as 
a whole was under weight, these suggestions 
bearing upon food seemed the most worth while, 
and the class accepted the study of food for the 
work of the summer. 

Preliminary talks and questions paved the way 
for the market trip, which was the starting point 
of the study. An arithmetic lesson was neces- 
sary at once in order to compute the cost of the 
trip, and a bill was rendered to the office for the 
amount needed for car fare. The language peri- 


cee OC tping « 


S oaks pints 


qitgosses | Iquart 


| 2 pints | Iquart 


How much milk did you drink? 


An arithmetic lesson in liquid measure 


od was used to write a letter to invite the moth- 
ers to go with the children. 

After the trip the pupils gave the following 
account of their experiences, which was typed 
and used for a reading lesson. 


Our MARKET TRIP 


First we took the surface car to 66th Street. 

Then we took the elevated car to 14th Street. 

There was a big crowd when we got to the 
market. 

It looked so funny. 

‘ There were big people and little people among 
em. 

We went down the street and looked into some 
me markets and saw some big hooks sliding on 
rails, 

Big pieces of meat were on the hooks. 

We saw whole pigs and calves. 

We saw fruit from all parts of the country. 

It was from California, Georgia, Florida, and 
Arizona, 

Then we saw the open market. 

The wagons were all covered over because the 
food was all sold to the fruit and grocery stores. 

Then we saw crates and crates of chickens and 
ducks. 

We saw pigeons, guinea hens, and turkeys. 





We went on the pier and 
saw the ferry boats sail- 
ing on the river. 

We saw one boat that 
looked like a trading boat. 

We saw a fire boat call- 
ed the Thomas Willett. 

Next we went into the 
cold storage house. 

We went into the refrig- 
erating rooms where it was 
below zero. 

We couldn’t tell how cold 
it was because we didn’t 
see a thermometer. 

One room had a lot of 
outter in it. 

Another room had eggs 
in it. 

THE BoaT 

Then we went into a big 
dock that was full of boxes. 

Clothing and silk were 
in the boxes. 

The boxes, we learned, 


had come from France. 
Then we went on a 
big boat. 
It was the Paris. 
We went into a room 





and it was the children’s 
playroom. 

We saw the gymna- 
sium. 

It had an electric hob- 
by horse. 

Then we went into 
the children’s dining 
room. 


In one stateroom was 
a little basin with a lit- 
tle drawer under it. 

Then we went home. 

We took the subway to 
116th Street. 

It was 5 o’clock when 

we got home. 
Each child illustrated 
some part of the trip to 
put in the Class Market 
Book. 

The pupils were inter- 
ested in the labels they 
saw on the boxes, crates, 
and barrels, and collected 


agreat many. They used 
these later in a lantern 
talk which they gave to 
the third grade, men- 
tioning the name of the 
state in which the 
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sufficient time to complete the work planned, but 
the following outline indicates the work done 
and the possibilities for later work. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Industrial Arts; materials used— 
1. Wood, for the study of Shelter. 
a) Hotel. 
b) Restaurant. 
c) Meat market. 
d) Grocery. 
e) Dairy. 
f) Farm. 
g) Docks. 
h) Trucks. 
z) Boats. 
2. Paper, for the study of Records. 
a) City Book. 
b) Market Book. 
c) Frieze of Health Pictures. 
3. Cloth, for the study of Clothing. 
a) Painting aprons. 
4. Clay, for the study of Utensils. 
a) Bathtubs. 
b) Toy dishes. 
B. Fine Arts— 
1. Painting. 
(Continued on page 79) 








food was packed and lo- 
cating it on the map. 

The building of the 
city followed, the stores 
selling food being the 
first ones begun. The 
children worked in 
groups. The docks and 
meat markets were mod- 
eled after the ones seen 
on the market trip. A 
visit to the shops in the 
neighborhood helped the 
children to build the 
other stores, and seeing 
a village made by pupils 
in another school also 
aided the children in 
their work. 

Five weeks was in- 
































Throwing watermelons. - Wellesley 
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Picture Study—“The Lookout—‘All’s Well’” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 














ff se pj] INSLOW HOMER was born 
ei iE in Boston in 1836, and show- 
B | ed artistic talent in his child- 
E: |=) hood. When he was a very 
td is} young boy, he often tried to 
ie *3| make drawings on scraps of 
ie | paper. His father encour- 











aged these inclinations and 
kept him supplied with drawing materials. 
Like all boys, Winslow was fond of outdoor 
life, and his first pictures were attempts to 
show some of the things that he saw in na- 
ture. 

When he was nineteen years old, Wins- 
low’s parents obtained a position for him 
with a lithographer. The boy, however, did 
not like this type of work and soon gave it 
up. He opened a studio of his own. After 
saving some money, he went to New York 
where he studied in the National Academy of 
Design and also under the talented French 
artist, Frederic Rondel. 

When Homer was twenty-five years old, 
the Civil War broke out and he was sent to 
the front as special artist for Harper’s 
Weekly. He was so enthusiastic about this 
work that before long he had produced sev- 
eral patriotic pictures which won him na- 
tional renown. One of these was called 
“Prisoners from the Front.” 

Finally, after traveling in various’ coun- 
tries, studying and sketching, Homer settled 
down at Scarboro, Maine, in a cottage on 
the Atlantic seacoast. The sea had always 


“THE LOOKOUT—ALL’S WELL’” 


AVE you ever been on a ship? This fa- 
mous painting shows the ship’s watch- 
man giving the message to everyone on 

board that no danger is in sight. When a 
ship goes to sea, a sailor is always stationed 
at some high point where he can see any 
rocks, icebergs, storms, or other ships that may 
He is called the ship’s “lookout.” 
At the end of every half hour the ship’s bell is 
rung, and if everything seems to be safe the 
lookout calls in a loud voice, “All’s well.’ 


be in sight. 


oilskin coat and hat. 


As we look at this picture, painted by 
Winslow Homer, the American artist, we first 
notice the ship’s bell and the sailor with his 
Then we see the ship’s 
mast, the ropes, the rail, and the foam of the 


Questions to Answer 


What do you see first in this pic- 
ture? What do you notice next? 
What is the most important thing in 
this picture? What is this sailor do- 
ing? Why does he do this? What 
do they call him? Is he a young man 
or an old one? How can you tell? 
Do you think that he is weak or 
strong? Why? 


What else can you see in this pic- 
ture? How can you tell that this 
scene is on board a ship? Can you 
find the sea? Does this add interest 
to the picture? From which side is 
the light coming? What do you 
think makes the light? 


Who painted this picture? What 
do you know about this artist? Do 
you like the picture? Where does 
the original of this painting hang? 





appealed to him, as his ancestors had been 
seafaring men. In the ten years or more 
spent at Scarboro, he produéed some of his 
most celebrated pictures of sea life. 

“The Lookout—‘All’s Well’” is a picture 
that tells us a great deal without showing 
much detail. By only suggesting part of the 





ocean in the background. This painting proves 
to us that an interesting story can be told with- 
out putting everything into the picture. 
though the artist has shown only a little of the 
ship, ocean, and sailor, we can easily imagine 
what the rest of the scene might be. 


If you ever go to the seashore be sure to car- 
ry your camera with you and take some pic- 
tures of boats and waves. 
always been favorite subjects with artists. 
There is something about the color and swirl 
of the waves that appeals to them. Winslow 
Homer tried to show us the strong character 
of men who love sea life. 
“The Lookout—‘All’s Well’”’ is in the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 


story, the artist has left much to our imag- 
ination. In this strong painting we see a 
sailor who is stationed as “lookout” or watch- 
man on board a ship. As the ship’s bell 
rings the half hour, he is seen in the act of 
waving his hand upward and calling “All’s 
well,” as a signal that no danger is in sight. 

As we look at this picture, the object that 
holds our attention is the rugged face of the 
sailor giving his call. Winslow Homer was 
an artist who did not hesitate to attempt un- 
usual compositions in his work. This paint- 
ing is not an ordinary one. It is interesting 
to note that he has devoted nearly two-thirds 
of his canvas to sky, dropping the most im- 
portant part of his composition down into 
the lowest corner. Yet so cleverly has he 
planned it that while the ship’s bell is almost 
in the center of the picture, its lines lead us 
down to the sailor’s hat and from there on 
to his face and hand. 

Only a master artist could suggest the toss 
of the sea by the little strip of ocean shown 
in the lower right-hand corner, and by the 
slant of the bell and the mast. From the 
deep shadows we know that it is night, and 
the sharp high-lights indicate that there is 
a ship’s lantern hanging somewhere near. 

Besides these evident, tangible things, 
Homer has also succeeded in making us feel 
the lonesomeness and isolation that would 
be part of a night at sea. The absence of 
other figures and the large areas of dark 

(Continued on page 72) 
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TANDING on the shore at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, John Pearson looked out over the 
Gulf of Mexico and watched the men far 
out in their boats fishing for sponges. 

“T did not know that sponges were water ani- 
mals and lived in all parts of the world,” he ad- 
mitted to Mr. Heckler, an aged sponge fisherman. 

“Yes, sponges are queer and interesting ani- 
mals,” said the fisherman. “Although they are 
found in many waters, more sponges are shipped 
from Tarpon Springs than from any other place 
in the world. They grow in all shapes and sizes, 
from less than an inch in height to over three 
feet, and from thin sheets to great round balls. 
Some of them are just ordinary and uninterest- 
ing, while others are graceful and queer. Their 
shape depends largely upon the neighborhood 
where they grow, for the soft tissue of which all 
sponges are made is unresisting. In shallow wa- 
ter, where they are more or less disturbed, 
sponges are very irregular. The weather has 
much to do with the quantity of the sponge 
yield.” 

“T read in a book at school that nearly all of 
the sponges used in this country are found along 
the Florida shores, or come from the Bahama Is- 
lands,” offered John. “It said that the finest and 
softest sponges come from the Mediterranean 
Sea, near Turkey, and the next best ones come 
from the Red Sea, but because they are becom- 
ing scarce in those sections they are very high in 
price. I also learned that the sponges which are 
found along the Florida shores are of far less 
value because they are poorer in quality.” 

The old man nodded. “Ah, the ‘sheeps-wool’ 
sponges, which are the very best of those found 
in these waters, are not nearly so good as the 
sponges found in the Mediterranean, boy,” he 
murmured. “You know I fished there nearly 
sixty years. The poorest sponges we found there 
were not half so bad as these second-grade ‘yel- 
low sponges’ found here, and we never saw any- 
thing like these ‘grass sponges.’ ” He pointed dis- 
dainfully to a pile of near-by sponges drying in 
the sun. 

John seated himself on the wharf beside Mr. 
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Sponge Yard Along the Docks 
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Heckler. The boy was enjoying himself very 
much. He asked the fisherman if sponges also 
grew in fresh water. 

“Only one family of sponges grows in fresh 
water,” Mr. Heckler replied. “Many species 
used to be found along the shores here, and oth- 
ers are now found at a greater depth. Often 
they are three or four miles beneath the surface. 
Sponges are gathered in various ways, as by div- 
ing, dredging, and by means of long-handled 
forks. In some places the sponge-fishing crews 
go out in large vessels for many weeks at a time. 
The men pair off and are sent out in little row- 
boats, one man to row and the other to fish. 
They have water-glasses through which they can 





Sponge Fleet in Harbor 


see sixty or more feet down into the water. 
When they find good sponges, they put down 
their long hooked poles and secure them.” 

“How are the sponges prepared for use?” John 
asked. 

“The sponges are brought back to the ship 
and usually spread out over the deck, or buried 
in sand until they decompose. Later they are 
thrown into little pens, called ‘kraals,’ that are 
filled with water. After the sponges are beaten 
to clean them of decaying flesh, the skeletons are 
washed and strung up to dry. Then after being 
sorted and trimmed, they are ready for the mar- 
ket, unless they are to be bleached to improve 
their color, which makes them less durable. What 
we usually call ‘sponges’ are only the dry skele- 
tons of sponges, you know.” 

“When alive some of the different kinds of 
sponges are nicely colored, are they not?” asked 
John. “I read that there are red, yellow, blue, 
purple, and green sponges, and, of course, many 
brown and gray ones. How do they start to 
grow?” 

Mr. Heckler was pleased to have so interested 
a listener. 

“A sponge develops from a tiny egg or cell,” 
he replied. “From this beginning there is a 
gradual development into a soft, shining mass 
made up of many cells. These cells stick to- 
gether and keep getting larger through a contin- 





uation of the division of the cells. This proc- 
ess is called ‘budding.’ At first these embryo 
sponges, as they are called, float around loose, 
but finally they attach themselves to something 
solid, where they stay the rest of their lives.” 

“Sponges do not seem to have skeletons,” re- 
marked John, “because the sponges that we buy 
feel so soft.” 

“Nevertheless, nearly all species of sponges 
have strong skeletons,” said Mr. Heckler, who 
was glad to give John all the information that 
he wanted. “Those having lime and flint skele- 
tons are composed of a lot of little cells called 
spicules, which are really made up of material 
secreted by other cells. Spicules look like fine 
threads, slender needles, or tiny crystals. Other 
sponges have skeletons that are of a flinty or 
glassy appearance. The sponges having elastic, 
horny fibers are the ones we use for bath 
sponges. Sometimes tissues cluster around the 
mouth of the sponges, thus shutting out all harm- 
ful things that might otherwise be washed in- 
side.” 

“Do sponges have stomachs and other organs?” 
was the next question that the fisherman’s young 
visitor asked. 

“They have no stomachs, but the cells digest 
the food,” he answered. “Each kind of cell has 
a different work to do, and each takes from the 
water that circulates through the sponges the 
food and air that it needs. Along the inner lin- 
ing of the inside canals are groups of cells with 
little lashes called ‘flagella,’ which are constantly 
moving back and forth. They drive the water 
through the sponges. If these little animals had 
no skeletons they would be likely to crush to- 
gether, which would close the pores and kill the 
sponges. So these bony skeletons start growth 
almost before the sponges do themselves, and 
keep growing stronger and larger.” 

“Do not fish, sharks, and the other large sea 
animals eat sponges?” questioned John. “I should 
think they would.” 

“Perhaps they would,” replied the sponge fish- 
erman, “were it not for their disagreeable odor, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Sponge Exchange on Wharf 
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Design for a January Calendar 


This design may be reproduced with colored crayons on the blackboard and the class can daily fill in the day of the month and the weather record. 
Carbon or hectographed copies of it may be given to children to trace and color and use for individual weather records. 















JANUARY: 
SUN-] MON-| TUE-7 WED-] THU-] FRI-] SAT- 
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The Polyphemus Moth 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


See the pretty white cocoon. 

It is wrapped in a white oak leaf. 

I found the cocoon on the ground. 

It is quite hard. 

It is not so large as the Cecropia’s 
cocoon. 

I wish I could see a moth come out 
of its cocoon. 

I shall show the cocoon to my 
mother. It is trying to get out of doors. 

She will tell me what to do with it. It came out of the cocoon in. the 

My mother told me to put it into bookcase. 
the bookcase. The big moth is very beautiful. 

It looks like the Cecropia. 

[t is not so large as the Cecropia. 

[t is not so dark as the Cecropia. 

Its. wings are light brown. 

They have two large black spots on 
them. 

This moth has feelers, too. 

Do you know another name for 
feeler’ 

Did you say it is antenna? 

What do you think this moth is 





© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 





A Bie Se called? 
© ta W. Brownel, Paterson, N. J My teacher says it is a Polyphemus 
She said that I should watch it. ide 






I looked at it every day. 

I wanted to shake it to hear it 
rattle. 

My mother said that cocoons should 
not be shaken. 

It is made of silk. 

It is made of one thread. 

The thread is eight hundred yards 


long. : 
The thread is very strong. @ 1: W. Bowl, Foren 2 | 
See the pretty moth. (Questions based on this text will be found on page 77.) 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 


later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Winter Questions 


AN nobody tell why the flowers sleep 
Under the cold, cold snow? 


' Can nobody tell what the north wind said 


That made the summer go? 


; Do you think Jack Frost is the sand man 


Who puts the flowers to bed? 


_ Did he make the rose so sleepy 


She couldn’t hold up her head? 


Are the flowers so very little 
That their naps must last so long? 

Do you think that the wind is the flowers’ nurse 
Who sings them a lullaby song? 


- Sometime do you think they will grow so big 


They need not take naps at all? 


_ And summer won’t have to be sent away 


For fear they should wake at her call? 
—Eleanor Bliss. 


A January Exercise 
By Virginia Baker 
TO THE TEACHER 


P THE sections of this article may be typewrit- 


ten on slips of paper. Give one slip to each 
child. Let each child silently read it, then relate 
the facts it contains in his or her own language. 


_ Ata later date the slips may be used as subjects 


for written compositions, 


SECTION I 


January was nomed in honor of the Roman 
god Janus, who was believed to be doorkeeper of 
Janus was the guardian of the doors 
and gates. He was represented as having two 
faces, because a person could go in or out of 
gates. Some thought that one face looked back- 
ward at the old year, while the other looked for- 
ward to the new year. 


SECTION II 


January 1 was New Year’s Day. The Old 
Romans not only celebrated that day, but the en- 
tire month of January. They settled all quar- 
rels, exchanged gifts and visits, held feasts and 
Masquerades, and offered sacrifices upon their 
temple altars. They also made costly presents to 
their emperors. 


SECTION III 


The Persians exchanged gifts of eggs at New 
Year’s. The old Celtic Druids, with great and 
Solemn ceremonies, distributed sprigs of mistle- 
toe, which they considered a sacred plant, among 
the people. The Saxons gave and received pres- 
ents on that same date. to aa 


SECTION IV 


New Year’s Eve was known in Scotland as 
“Hogmanay.” The children of the poorer classes 
used to go from door to door, knocking loudly 
and calling, “Hogmanay! Hogmanay!” Fre- 
quently they recited this rhyme: 

“Rise up, gudewife, and shake your feathers, 

Dinna think that we are beggars; 

We are bairns come to play, 

And to seek our hogmanay.” 

The “gudewife” of each home was expected to 
present the children with oat cakes and, some- 
times, with pieces of cheese. The origin of the 
word “Hogmanay” is not known. 


SECTION V 


Scotch people, at New Year’s, ate rye bread 
filled with fruit; also, buns made of eggs, 
chopped fruit and orange peel, and baked in a 
crust like a pie. The crust, however, was never 
eaten. The first person who crossed the thresh- 
old of a Scotch house after the clock struck 
twelve on New Year’s Eve was known as the 
“First Foot” and was made especially welcome. 
People called “First Footers” used to make a 
business of attending New Year parties. How- 
ever, when a band of toughs waylaid and robbed 
some citizens of the better class on the streets of 
Edinburgh, a stop was put to the ancient custom. 
The ringleaders were arrested and severely pun- 
ished. 


SECTION VI 


In certain sections of England people with 
pitchers would gather about springs of pure wa- 
ter on New Year’s Eve. The first pitcherful of 
water obtained was regarded as the “cream of 
the year,” and it was firmly believed that the best 
of good luck would attend the person who was 
fortunate enough to secure it. 


SEcTION VII 


It was customary to make very costly presents 
to the English monarchs at New Year’s. Queen 
Elizabeth, or “Good Queen Bess” as her subjects 
loved to call her, received more than any queen 
who had preceded her. Each year her purse was 
filled with gold and her wardrobe replenished 
with embroidered gowns, mantles and other arti- 
cles of clothing, while necklaces, bracelets, chains, 
rings, and pins were showered upon her. Be- 
sides all these, she had gifts of oxen, sheep, tur- 
keys, geese, ahd other poultry, fruits, sweet- 
meats, jams, and jellies of all kinds. Gift mak- 
ing to royalty was an exvensive pastime which 
went out of style when Cromwell took the king’s 
place. When later a king again ruled England, 
the gift giving was not revived, and no ruler to- 
day would expect such donations, 


SECTION VIII 


In France New Year’s Day is a day of excite- 
ment. Children gaily dressed and decked with 
flowers and ribbons walk about the streets of 
Paris accompanied by their parents and nurses 
and gaze with fascinated eyes at the shop win- 
dows filled with dolls, toys and all sorts of nov- 
elties. French parents do not believe in giving 
much confectionery to little folks, but they make 
an exception to this rule at New Year’s, 


SECTION IX 


When America was first settled, the Gregorian 
Calendar had not been adopted in England and 
March 25 was reckoned the first day of the year. 
Indeed, New Year’s Day had been subject to sev- 
eral changes at different dates. December 25 
was celebrated until the time of William the Con- 
queror. It chanced that he was crowned on Jan- 
uary 1 and he immediately ordered that date to 
be considered as the beginning of the new year. 
Afterward March 25 was restored to favor, and 
it was not until 1752 that January 1 began to be 
observed both in great Britain and in the Amer- 
ican Colonies. 


SECTION X 


New York State was settled by Dutch people 
who gave the name New Amsterdam to what is 
now New York City. The Dutch regarded New 
Year’s Day as avery important festival and made 
great preparations for its celebration. For about 
two weeks before its arrival all the rooms in the 
houses were swept and dusted till they were 
quite spotless. The mirrors, candlesticks, and 
silverware were rubbed until they shone. The 
children dearly loved to polish the queer spoons 
with monkeys’ heads on the handles, the fat tea 
and coffee pots, the shell-shaped sugar boxes, the 
pretty bread baskets, and the milk pitchers in 
the form of cows. 


SECTION XI 


When New Year’s Day at last arrived, in the 
Hollanders’ settlement of New Amsterdam, the 
big parlor, rarely used, was thrown open and vis- 
itors began to pour in. Everyone offered good 
wishes for the New Year and all were urged to 
partake of the dainties which crowded the tables, 
You may believe that the children enjoyed every 
moment of the day, and were thoroughly tired 
when night came and they were tucked into their 
downy feather beds. 


SECTION XII 


In Germany New Year’s Eve is called Saint 
Sylvester’s Night. In the city of Berlin every- 
body is privileged to strike a blow with the fist 
at persons who appear in the streets after dark 
wearing a tall silk hat. The more hats ruined 
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the greater the fun. If the sufferers complain to 
the police, they get no sympathy, but are told 
that they shouldn’t wear silk hats on Saint Syl- 
vester’s Night. 


SECTION XIII 


In Belgium, on Saint Sylvester’s Day, the chil- 
dren make every effort to secure a “sugar uncle” 
or a “sugar aunt.” They play all sorts of tricks 
to get one of the older members of the household 
under lock and key. When they succeed in doing 
this, the prisoner is compelled to pay a fine be- 
fore he can regain his liberty. Sometimes he or 
she has to agree to provide little folks with 
candy for a year. 


SECTION XIV 


In China, Japan, and Korea New Year’s Day 
is the common birthday of everybody. From the 
moment of his birth every child is considered to 
be a year old. In China and Japan all debts are 
settled at the beginning of the year, if possible. 
For three days the people devote themselves to 
enjoyment. Many of the shops remain closed for 
a fortnight. Everybody dons his best clothes, 
and crowds fill the streets. Houses are decorated 
with flags, gay lanterns, and large sprays of arti- 
ficial flowers. 


January Number Lessons for Little 
People 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 
SUGGESTIVE ACTIVITIES 


L=t the children measure their heights by 
standing near a door frame or wall and mak- 
ing a mark even with the top of the head. Then, 
with a measure or rule, find the height of each 
child. Have the children write their names on 
the blackboard and register their heights. Com- 
pare the different heights.. Who is the tallest in 
the room? Who is the shortest? How much 
taller is Mary than John? How many inches 
must Nellie grow before she is as tall as Tom? 
Have each child write his name and age on the 
blackboard. Compare the ages as the heights 
were compared. Who is the oldest? Who is the 
youngest? Write on the blackboard (or a card 
or slip of paper) your address, and your tele- 
phone number if you have one. 

Play Milkman. Write a record list of the 
number of quarts and pints of milk sold each 
day for a week. Add the number of pints and 
quarts and see how much milk the milkman sold. 
If the milk is 6 cents a quart, how much money 
did the milkman. take in? 

Pass the drawing material and count out the 
correct number of sheets of paper by 2’s. Count 
it out by 3’s. 

The class stand in a row and one child quickly 
counts by 2’s all the black-stockinged legs, all the 
brown-stockinged ones, and all the other colors. 

Play the bean-bag game and let each pupil 
count the score. 

There are seven stars in the Big Dipper. Show 
the children by means of a diagram on the black- 
board the relative positions of the seven stars. 
Let the class group themselves by 7’s according 
to the positions of the stars in the Dipper. How 
many groups of 7 are there? How many 7’s in 
21? In 14? In 35? 

Make sleds from stiff paper. How many run- 
ners have 12 sleds? 

Play going skating. Skate around the room in 
couples. How many couples are there? Four 
couples form a square. Count the number of 
children in the square. 

Play grocery store. Make a grocery list; as, 
2 cans of corn at 10 cents a can, % peck of pota- 


toes at 30 cents a peck, 1% dozen eggs at 40 cents 
a dozen, 2 pounds of crackers at 9 cents a pound, 
etc. Find the amount of the bill. This game 
may be played by two children, one the customer, 
the other the grocer. The customer has the list 
of groceries which he pretends to telephone and 
the grocer takes down the list and puts on the 
prices, later giving the customer the bill which 
he checks up to see if it is correct. 

Use white drawing paper, six by nine inches, 
and make a little book. Draw and color a Jan- 
uary sunset scene on the cover; sky red, yellow 
and orange; ground left white to represent snow, 
and a few bare leafless trees. In the booklet 
neatly write a table of the 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s and 6’s, 

Play Eskimo. Choose children to be Eskimos, 
polar bears, seals, and dogs. How many Eskimos 
are there? How many bears? How many seals? 
How many dogs? The children who are Eskimos 
play at catching fish. They list the number of 
fish each one catches. Write down this number 
and see how many fish all the Eskimos caught. 
Divide this number as evenly as you can among 
the Eskimos themselves. Divide the number as 
equally as possible among the number of dogs, 





Play going to the drygoods store. Use toy 
money if you have it. If not, make some. Use 
green paper oblongs for bills. Mark $1, $2, and 
$5 in the middle of each bill and in each corner, 
For half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels, and 
pennies cut circles about the size of the coins 
wanted and mark 50¢, 25¢, 10¢, 5¢ and 1¢ on 
them. 

Buy 2 spools of thread at 5¢ a spool, 3 yards 
of tape at 8¢ a yard, and a paper of pins for 6¢, 

How much does this amount to? Give the 
storekeeper 50¢. How much does he give back? 
Give him a dollar. How much does he give back? 


SUGGESTIVE STORY PROBLEMS 


These stories may be read or told to the chil- 
dren by the teacher. The children can work out 
the problems in various ways; by objects, as 
wooden disks, beads, buttons, toothpicks; or by 
drawings or paper cuttings. Write the stories 
on the blackboard and have the children read 
them silently, or type them on paper and paste 
the paper on cards, which can be distributed 
among the children in the class. 

There were 21 Eskimos living in a village on 
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the coast of Greenland. Of these, 10 were men 
and 7 were women. The rest were children. 
How many children were there? ; 

Draw or cut free-hand the number of men, 
women, and children. Write on each “Man,” 
“Woman,” or “Child” and arrange them in 
groups, i. e., all the men in one group, the women 
in another group, and the children in the last 
group. 

The schoolboys were making a snow fort and 
filling it with snowballs. Harry made 14 balls, 
Tom made 18, Jack made 11, and Jim made 7. 
How many snowballs did they have in their fort? 
Cut from white paper the number of balls each 
boy made. Count them. Group them in 10’s. 
How many groups? Group them in 5’s. How 
many groups? Group them in 2’s. How many 
groups? List the groupings; as, “There are 5 
tens in 50. There are 25 twos in 50. There are 
10 fives in 50.” 

Eight boys brought sleds to school. After 
school they coasted down hill. One sled held 3 
boys, and each of the other sleds held 2 boys. 
How many boys coasted down hill? 

Draw a picture of the 8 sleds and draw the 
right number of boys on each one. 

Anna had a box of silver star seals. She had a 
piece of green pasteboard and on it she drew a 
large triangle (a figure having three sides). On 
each of the 3 equal sides she pasted 5 silver stars. 
How many stars did she use? Draw a triangle 
with equal sides and on each side paste or draw 
5 stars. Count them. 

James has a fine new blue overcoat. It has 
many black buttons on it. On one side of the 
collar there are 3 buttons, on one sleeve there are 
6 buttons, and on one side of the front there are 
5 buttons. On the opposite side of the collar, 
sleeve and front, is the same number of buttons. 
Besides this, there are 6 buttons across the back. 
How many buttons are there on James’s coat? 

Make a coat, using two squares of dark blue 
construction paper. Fold one square in half. 
Open. Fold one side up to the crease in the mid- 
dle. Fold the other side up to the crease in the 
middle. Turn down the upper corners for a col- 
lar. Take the other square of paper. Fold it 
and then cut it in half. Use a half for sleeves. 
Fold it in the middle and cut it, making two little 
squares which are quarters of the original square. 
fold each little square in the middle and fold the 
edges up to the crease in the middle. This makes 
the two sleeves. Paste them on the coat (at the 
back). Use black paper and cut and paste the 
number of buttons that are on James’s coat. Do 
not forget to paste the 6 on the back. Count 
them and check them up. — 


PUPILS’ PROBLEMS 


Lead the children to make their own story 
problems. Write abstract combinations on the 
blackboard; as, 3 times 6, 14 less 8, 14 of 10, 9 
and 7, 3 times 5, 18 less 11. Etc. How many 
2’s in 20? Etc. From these combinations the 
children can make their own stories, such as: 

Jane had 3 tablets and each one cost 6 cents, 
so she paid 18 cents for them. 

There were 14 snowbirds on the back porch 
picking up crumbs. The boy next door clapped 
his hands and 8 of them flew away. There were 
6 left on the porch. 

Mary’s hen laid 10 eggs. She put half of them 
in a basket and took them to her grandmother. 
Half of 10 is 5, so Mary took 5 eggs to her 
grandmother. 

Harry put 9 sticks of molasses taffy on a plate 
and Ada put 7 more sticks on the same plate. 
There were then 16 pieces of taffy on the plate. 

Lily bought 18 cookies at the bakery. She 
gave 11 to her cousin and had 7 left. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


There are 20 shoes in the cobbler’s window. 
That makes 10 pairs of shoes. There are 2 shoes 
in a pair and there are 10 twos in 20. 

Joseph had 9 handkerchiefs, He sent 5 soiled 
ones to the laundry and he had 4 clean ones left. 
If he paid 3 cents apiece for laundering the hand- 
kerchiefs, he would have to pay 15 cents. 

Frank has a big umbrella. If 3 little boys can 
walk under 1 big umbrella, how many little boys 
can walk under 4 big umbrellas? Make a picture 
of the 4 umbrellas with the 3 little boys under 
each. 


Some School Lessons Learned from 
Playing Baker 
By Ruth Angelo 


sé6PLAY and necessity are the chief means of 
learning, and children who are free from 
necessity must develop chiefly through play.” 
This quotation is from The Child and the Cur- 


riculum, by C. J. Dodd. 
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With this theory of development in mind, the 
curriculum of this first-grade room was based 
on play. The following account shows how one 
phase of the children’s play was utilized for de- 
velopment in subject matter. 

A new bakery had opened near the school and 
the baker invited the first grade to be his guests. 
The children were taken to the mixing room 
where they watched the bakers make bread, 
cakes, pies, ete. After a complete excursion 
through the bakery, each child was given a gin- 
gerbread boy. 

As soon as the children were in their school- 
room again, they wanted to play baker. Im- 
mediately they were confronted by the problem, 
“How shall we have a bakery?” 

The children planned to have two rooms, a 
kitchen and a display and salesroom. They de- 
cided to construct the bakery out of two large 
dry-goods boxes, blocks and boards. 

Every possible opportunity was utilized to 





make the subject matter a natural outgrowth of 


the children’s activities. The plans for the 
bakery were worked out on the blackboard as a 
reading lesson, as follows: ; 

We will make a bakery. 

We will have two rooms. 

We need an oven. 

We need a counter. 

We need aprons and caps. 

The next day the construction began. The 
mixing room was made, shelves and counters 
were put up. When the building was finished, 
the children began to make the equipment. A 
little boy worked two days on a pair of scales 
and finally got them to balance. He used a 
ruler for the center and made clay trays for 
each end. Two boys made a refrigerator out 
of a small box, some wood and hinges. A cash 
register was made out of a cigar box, spools, 
and twine. 

The girls made mixing bowls, spoons, meas- 
ures, pans, and trays out of clay and heavy 
cardboard. One little girl insisted on making a 
desk and a telephone, so a group of children 
helped her make a desk out of an egg box and a 
telephone out of large spools, clay, and cord. 

The store was now ready for the commodities, 
so the children made bread, cakes, pies, cookies, 
rolls, and doughnuts out of clay and painted 
them so that they would appear real. 

When the commodities were supplied, the 
need for accessories was felt, so the children 
made paper money and stamped it with a rub- 
ber stamp. Cardboard circles covered with tin- 
sel were used for change. One handwork period 
was spent making paper bags and cake boxes. 
The girls made caps and aprons for the bakers, 
while the boys made a delivery wagon. All 
helped to print signs, posters, and price lists. 

After two weeks’ work on construction, the 
bakery was ready for business. The children 
chose two bakers, two shop clerks, and a truck 
driver. All the primary rooms in the building 
were invited to attend the opening. 

The children suggested that they make yin- 
gerbread boys for souvenirs. We found a re- 
cipe for gingerbread boys and wrote a letter to 
the principal to ask if we might make them in 
the kitchen. 


Dear Mrs. 
May we please make gingerbread boys in 
the kitchen to-morrow? 
Your friends, 
b 1 

Thus B 1 wrote their first letter. We were 
granted the use of the kitchen, so the next day 
we made gingerbread boys. 

Every lesson in subject matter was an out- 
growth of the construction of the bakery. Two 
blackboard reading lessons as contributed by 
the children are given here: 

We made baker’s caps and aprons to-day. 
The aprons are big. 

The caps are hard to make. 

We made the patterns. 

We can thread our needles. 

The baker must be clean. 





We made gingerbread boys. 

They are little. 

We measured the flour. 

We washed the dishes. 

It is fun to make gingerbread boys. 


VALUES OF THE PROJECT 


Facts Taught. 
The kinds of things made and sold in a bakery. 
Where the baker gets materials. 
The way stores advertise and why. 
The life story of wheat. 
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The value of money. 
The numbers and terms: 
10 —10 cents—1 dime. 
5—5 cents—1 nickel. 
25 — 25 cents—41 quarter. 
4 quarters —1 dollar. 
The terms: advertise, delivery, poster, price 
list, balance, measure, etc. 
Writing letters. 
Reading. 


Skills Begun. 


Measuring. 
Cutting. 
Printing. 
Drawing: Making posters and price lists. 
Pasting. 
Modeling in clay. 
Making paper bags for cakes, rolls, ete. 
Hearing and retelling stories. 
Music (From Baker’s Songs for the Little 
Child). 
“Song of Harvest” 
“Song of Tradesman” 
Sewing: Making caps and aprons. 
Planning and building: Making bakery and 
delivery wagon. 


Habits, Attitudes, Ideals. 


Organization of ideas. 
Decision by voting. 
Establishing standards. 
Choosing best work. 
Choosing capable people for salespeople. 
Courtesy. 
Appreciation of poetry and music. 
Appreciation of Heavenly Father’s care. 
Initiative and judgment. 
Cleanliness. 
Thrift. 
Buying amount needed. 
Care of tools. 
Co-operation. 
Farmer. 
Miller. 
Baker. 
Community. 


January Reading and Seat-Work 
Activities 
By Hope Nelson 
EXERCISE 1 


HESE verses may be written on the black- 
board and used as a silent reading lesson. For 
a seat-work exercise the pupils may copy and 


memorize the verses. 


A Good Resolve 


What is a good resolve to make 
On New Year’s Day? 
Now, little lass and little lad, 
’Tis this I’d say: 
Resolve to do your very best, 
*T will give your hardest tasks a zest, 
And, when they’re finished you will rest 
Content and gay. 


What You Should Do 


Look at the little New Year 
Through specs of rosy hue; 
It will not do to watch for him 
When wearing glasses blue; 
For, if you do, ’tis certain 
He’ll send no joys your way; 
Wear rosy ones, and he’ll give you 
Some blessings, every day. 


EXERCISE 2 


These rhymes and questions may be written on 
the blackboard and used for a silent reading ex- 
ercise and a nature study oral language lesson. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Chickadee 


“Chickadeedee, Chickadeedee,” 

Look at him swing on the evergreen tree; 
Cold it is blowing, 
Fast it is snowing, 

But for cold weather, oh, little cares he! 


“Chickadeedee, Chickadeedee,” 

List to him singing his song full of glee; 
Telling his name, 
Always the same, 

“Chickadee, Chickadee, Chickadeedee!”’ 


Questions 


Who is swinging on the tree? 
How is it blowing? 

How is it snowing? 

Does he mind the weather? 
What is the chickadee telling? 


Answer each of the following questions with 
“Yes” or “No”: 

Did you ever see a chickadee? 

Is a chickadee a very big bird? 

Is a chickadee a sweet singer? 

Does a chickadee like cold weather? 


EXERCISE 3 


These rhymes and instructions may be written 
on the blackboard for a silent reading exercise 
and seat-work exercise. 
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Little Red Riding Hood 
Little Red Riding Hood’s mother, one day, 
Said, “Grandmother’s sick, the neighbors al! 
say; 
Now carry her quickly this basket of food, 
And mind that you do not get lost in the wood.” 


Red Riding Hood nodded and started to go, 
She hadn’t gone far for she walked very slow, 
When, right in her pathway, a wolf she espied, 
Which trotted along like a dog at her side. 


Seat Work 


Draw Red Riding Hood. 

Make her cape and hood red. 

Make her dress blue. 

Make her stockings gray. 

Make her shoes black. 

Make her basket yellow. 

Draw the wolf trotting beside her. 

Make his fur gray. 

Make his long red tongue hang from his mouth. 


EXERCISE 4 


The teacher may place these stories on the 
blackboard. The children may read them silently, 
then draw pictures of what they have read. 
Score for the points represented in the drawing. 


First Story 


John and Charles went to the store. Rover, 
their big dog, went with them. Rover was har- 
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nessed to a cart. The boys filled the cart with 
ved apples. Rover wore a brown collar. His 
harness was brown, too. John was dressed in 
blue. Charles wore his baseball suit. 





Second Story 


Minnie was a little girl. She sat on a sled and 
Ellen dragged her to school. Minnie’s doll was 
in Minnie’s arms. The doll wore a green sweat- 
er and a red hat. Just as they reached the school- 
house gate, the sled tipped over and Minnie fell 
ff. Joe ran out of the gate and picked Minnie 
up. Then he gave her a big orange. 


EXERCISE 5 


These rhymes and instructions may be writ- 
{cn on the blackboard for a silent reading exer- 
cise and seat-work exercise. 


Simple Simon 


Simple Simon made a snowball 
And placed it by the fire; 

To have it grow all crisp and brown 
He greatly did desire. 


But though he waited patiently, 
And turned it o’er and o’er, 
It did not roast, but only made 

A puddle on the floor. 


Seat Work 


Draw a picture of Simple Simon. 

Make his trousers blue. 

Make his sweater red. 

Make his stockings black. 

Make his shoes brown. 

Draw a kitchen stove. 

Draw a small circle before the stove with 
black crayon. 

Leave the inside of the circle white. This will 
be the snowball. 


EXERCISE 6 


Show the children a picture of a seal. Place 
the following sentences and verse on the black- 
board. Let the children read them silently, and 
then tell what they have read in their own words. 
For seat work let them copy and memorize the 
verse, 


Seals 


Baby seals make us think of baby dogs. 

They play and frolic together just as puppies 
do. 

Their cry sounds like the “baa” of lambs. 

The mother seal calls her children with a sort 
of bleat. 

It sounds very much like a sheep’s bleat. 

When baby seals are about six weeks old they 
begin to learn how to swim. 

They take their first swimming lesson in shal- 
low pools. 

Soon they plunge into deeper water and make 
longer journeys. 

Seals are very intelligent. 

They can be taught to perform many tricks. 


Some seals are valued for their fur, 
And others for their oil; 

To hunt them in their native haunts 
Requires much skill and toil; 

Yet Eskimos, void of all fears, 

Pursue them with their boats and spears. 


EXERCISE 7 


Show the children a picture of a white bear. 
Copy the following sentences and verse on the 
blackboard. Let the children read them silently 
and tell what they have read in their own words. 
For seat work let them copy and memorize the 
verse, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


The White Bear 


The white bear lives near the North Pole. 

Another name for this animal is polar bear. 

The white bear’s claws and the tip of his nose 
are black. 

The white bear hunts seals in the water and on 
the ice. 











Sometimes the white bears float off to sea on 
an iceberg. 

A white bear runs very rapidly over snow and 
ice. 

Its strong claws and the hair upon its feet 
give it a firm foothold upon the ice. 

White bears sometimes float to Iceland. 





SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to trace, color, and to use as a 
subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for 
a class silent reading lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine, 
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DOROTHY’S NEW SLED 


Dorothy is having a fine ride on her new sled. Her sled was 
a Christmas present from Grandma. 

Dorothy had wanted a sled for a long time. 
happy to find this pretty red one standing near her Christmas 
stocking on Christmas morning. She could hardly wait to use it. 

Back of Grandma’s house is a fine hill where it is safe to coast. 
Dorothy has many nice rides down this hill. 

When her feet and hands get cold she goes into Grandma’s 


house to get warm. 


Dorothy spends a part of each day out of doors. 
air, sunshine, and exercise make her strong and healthy. 
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They like to eat the sheep and cattle on the 
Iceland farms. 

If a white bear is very hungry it will make a 
meal of seaweed. 

Young white bears are very playful. 

They like to slide down hill on the ice. 


The white bear lives in regions cold, 

He’s very large, and fierce and bold; 

O’er icebergs, dangerous, and snows, 

He’s hunted by the Eskimos, 

Who prize his warm and shaggy hair 

For bedding, and for clothes to wear. 
EXERCISE 8 


Show the children a picture of a walrus. Copy 
the following sentences and verse on the black- 
board. Let the children read them silently and 
tell what they have read in their own words. For 
seat work let them copy and memorize the verse. 


The Walrus 


The walrus lives in the Arctic seas. 

It is hunted for its oil and its tusks. 

Sometimes the tusks are two feet in length. 

They help the walrus to get its food. 

They help it to fight its enemies. 

A walrus can wound a polar bear with its 
tusks. 

Its tusks help a walrus to climb over rocks and 
icebergs. 

Seaweed forms a portion of the food of the 
walrus. 

Eskimos like to eat walrus flesh. 

They make many articles of walrus hide. 


The walrus likes the frigid zone, 
It lives in frozen seas. 

Its tusks help it to clamber o’er 
Icebergs and rocks with ease. 

It’s very brave and even dares 

To battle with huge polar bears. 


January Picture and Reading 
Lessons 
By Maude M. Grant 

i le THE TEACHER: Write the read- 

ing lessons on the blackboard. 
Show the picture to pupils and let 
them talk about it; then have them 
answer the following questions and 
read the lessons. After they have 
read the blackboard lessons tell 
them how to prepare a seat-work 
lesson. 

QUESTIONS 

Who are these children? Where 
are they? Is it warm in the cellar? 
Why? What is a furnace? What 
is it made of? Do you see the 
pipes? What are they for? What 
can we burn in the furnace? What 
kind of a floor has the cellar? Is 
the cellar a dark place or a light 
place? Why? What is Ralph sit- 
ting on? Is it upside down or not? 
What do you think was in it? What 
do people put in barrels? What is 
May sitting on? What do you think 
was in it? What is the corn popper 
made of? Why does it have a long 
handle? 


BLACKBOARD SILENT READING 
LESSONS 


Lesson 1 


It is a stormy day. 

May and Ralph did not know 
what to de. 

“Why not go to the cellar and pop 
some corn?” said Mother. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


“IT will get the popper and big granite pan for 
the corn.” 

So Ralph and May took the popper and the pan 
and went to the cellar. 

Their mother gave them a bag of shelled corn. 

The fire in the furnace was bright and red. 

May put some corn into the popper and shook 
it over the hot coals. 

“Pop, pop, pop,” went the little brown kernels. 

Soon May and Ralph had the big pan full of 
fluffy white pop corn. 


Lesson 2 
Down in the cellar on a stormy day, 
Here we see the children, Ralph and Sister May; 
“The fire in the furnace burns bright and red, 
Let’s pop corn,” both children said. 


May filled the popper with the corn so dry, 
And Ralph on the barrel watches her close by. 
Pop, pop, shake, May, as fast as you can, 

And pour all the pop corn in a big gray pan. 


Lesson 3 

Pop corn grows on a cob just like other corn. 

Before it is popped, the kernels are brown and 
dry. 

After it is popped the corn is soft and white. 

Boys and girls like pop corn. 

They put butter and salt on it. 

It is very good. 

Sometimes hot syrup is poured over the pop 
corn, 

Then it can be shaped into pop corn balls. 





May and Ralph Popping Corn 
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We are told that the Indians gave pop corn to 
the Pilgrims. 

The Pilgrims had never seen pop corn before 

The Indians showed them how to pop it ove: 
the fire. 

The little Pilgrim boys and girls liked the pop 


corn. 
PROFITABLE SEAT WORK 


To make a furnace use an oblong of black pa- 
per and paste the short ends together to form a 
cylinder. Cut two doors in it, one for the coal, 
one for the ash pit. A bit of red paper may be 
pasted across the opening of the coal door to look 
like fire when the door is opened. 

Draw and cut a barrel. Write the word “Bar- 
rel” on the back. 

Draw and cut out a peach basket. 
“Peach Basket” on the back. 

Cut a corn popper with a long handle. Draw 
the wire meshes on the popper with black crayon. 
Write “Corn Popper” on the back. 

Draw, color and cut an ear of pop corn. Write 
“Pop Corn” on the back. 

To make a pop corn ball, cut a circle of tan 
colored paper two inches in diameter. Crumple 
bits of white tissue paper and paste on the tan 
circle. Write “Pop Corn” on the back. 


Write 


Constructive Seat Work 
By Grace A. Young 


I NOTICED that my children were very fond of 
using crayons but had little or no idea of color 
harmony, and that when they had 
finished a page of “coloring” it soon 
found its way into the wastebasket, 
and they began another. In order 
to save this waste of paper, crayon, 
and time, I devised a little system 
of design, the results of which were 
the most gratifying of any seat 
work I have ever used. 

I had the children cut the largest 
square possible from the backs of 
their old tablets. On the squares 
they ruled geometrical designs. 
The younger children were shown 
how to make their squares into 
checkerboards and triangles, while 
the older pupils took great delight 
in working out original patterns by 
connecting corners and points along 
the edges. The points were deter- 
mined by measuring a given dis- 
tance from each corner, along the 
edges of the cardboard. After the 
children had made several cards I 
allowed them to use a compass to 
give the patterns greater variety. 
I required the children to obtain 
my approval on their cards before 
beginning to color them, and so dis- 
couraged shiftless measuring and 
marking. 

Little hints were given on int:r- 
esting color contrasts, and the chiil- 
dren tried out their color combina- 
tions on scratch paper until they 
had found one that was pleasing. 
Only two colors were used for iie 
design at first, but gradually, as 
they became more used to the work, 
they were allowed to use three or 
more colors on one card. 

As soon as the colors were chvs- 
en, I had them go over the desi;:n 
and check with the crayons the col- 
or that was to be used in each part 
of the figure, so that when the «¢- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Famous Rides in Poetry 
By Minnie H. Swindells 


ERHAPS the greatest heritage that a teacher 
can leave the children whom her influence 


touches is a real and lasting love for the un- 
searchable riches and beauties of the poetry of 


our own language. 
she cannot expect to inspire her class. 


Without such a love herself 
But all 


the love and enthusiasm for her work imaginable 
cannot make a teacher successful in her efforts 
unless she have her work carefully, systemati- 
cally, and interestingly planned. These outlines 
are offered to those who need help in just this 
kind of planning. They have been used with suc- 
cess in actual classroom work and have been add- 


ed to from time to time. 


Of course, any outline 


in the hands of a skillful teacher is merely sug- 
restive, merely a foundation upon which may be 
laid the structure of her own personality and 
experience. 

Naturally no two poems can be dealt with in 
just the same way. Hence, while this series is 
planned on a general theme, “Poems Dealing with 
Famous Rides,” still each poem brings its own 
inherent characteristics into the outline; and so 
each selection, though one in the series, becomes 
also a unit in itself, 


— 


Young Lochinvar 


. Author—Sir Walter Scott. 


1. Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 15, 
1771. 

2. Not a strong child; spent early life at 
country home of grandparents, where he 
developed love for old Border legends. 

3. Lawyer and editor. Novelist and poet. 

4, Works. (Each teacher will name the 
works that she chooses. This list is sug- 
gestive only.) 

a. Poems. 

1) The Lady of the Lake. 

2) The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
b. Prose. 

1) Tales of a Grandfather. 

2) Ivanhoe. 

5. Died at his beautiful country home, Ab- 
botsford, September 21, 1832. 


. Plot of poem. 


Lochinvar, a young Scottish noble, “faith- 
ful in love and dauntless in war,” learns 
that the fair Ellen, whom he loves, is to wed 
a “laggard in love and a dastard in war.” 
Mounting his fast steed, he reaches the cas- 
tle just at the height of the wedding festiv- 
ities; and under pretense of friendship for 
all, gains entrance to “tread but one meas- 
ure, drink one cup of wine” with his lost 
love. During this “one measure,” how- 
ever, he secures the maiden’s consent to 
elope with him. Accordingly, before the 
guests realize what is happening, he swings 
the bride to his horse, springs into the sad- 
dle and is off—nor is “Netherby’s bride” 
ever seen again. 


—— 


for 


4 ee! 





III. Outline of poem. 


IV. 


V. 


II. 





1. Young Lochinvar. 
a. A gallant horseman, 
b. Brave; carried only a sword for 
weapon; rode alone. 
c. Faithful in love. 
d. Dauntless in war. 
e. The best of knighthood. 
2. Fair Ellen’s bridegroom. 
a. A laggard in love. 
b. A dastard in war. 

3. Lochinvar enters Netherby Hall. 

a. The challenge. 

1) “Come ye in war, or come ye in 
peace?” 

b. The avowed object. 

1) “To tread but one measure, drink 
one cup of wine” with Ellen. 

. Lochinvar wins his bride. 

a. The cup of wine. 

1) Ellen’s actions admit her love for 
Lochinvar. 

b. The dance. 

1) Contrast between Lochinvar and 
real bridegroom. 

2) Ellen consents to leave with Loch- 
invar. 

. The escape. 

a. The sudden mounting. 

b. Ellen lost forever to Netherby. 

Unusual or difficult words. 

1. Border—the country in northern Eng- 
land and southern Scotland. In early his- 
tory the constant disputes between the 
English and the Scotch gave rise to the 
development of the clan spirit in Scot- 
land. 

2. Solway—an inlet in the Irish Sea. 

3. dastard—a coward. 

4, galliard—a gallant. 

5. croupe—the back of a horse, just behind 
the saddle. 

6. scaur—a steep bank or rock. 

7. lea—a meadow. 

Topics for discussion. 

1. Lochinvar, a typical Border gallant. 

2. The Scottish clan. 

3. Part played by the steed—suggestive of 
sympathy between the horse and the 
rider. 


How They Brought the Good News 
From Ghent to Aix 


> 


or 


. Author—Robert Browning. 


1. Born near London May 7, 1812. 

2. Educated in London, finishing at Uni- 
versity College, London. 

3. Was foreign correspondent to the Royal 
Academy, a society for scientific research. 

4, Travels: Italy, Russia. 

5. Residence: Italy (chiefly Florence and 
Rome), London. 

6. Died at Venice, Italy, December 16, 1889. 
Buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Plot of poem. (Story purely imaginary.) 
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Three riders, Dirck, Joris, and the man who 
tells the tale, start from Ghent at midnight 
to reach Aix-la-Chapelle with word of the 
treaty that would save Aix from burning 
by her own citizens. Joris and Dirck fall 
by the way, but the other rider, on his good 
horse, Roland, reaches Aix the next after- 
noon. During the siege Aix has used up 
nearly all her wine; but the burgesses vote 
that the little measure that is left belongs 
to the good horse Roland who has saved Aix., 


Outline of poem. 
1. The midnight start. 

a. The three riders speeded by the watch- 
man as they gallop through the gates 
of Ghent. 

2. The steady pace. 

a. The good horse Roland rides neck to 
neck with the other two steeds. 

3. Night wears on and morning approaches. 

a. Cocks crow at Lockeren. 

b. Morning star seen at Boom. 

ec. Morning breaks at Duffeld, 

d. Half-chimes heard at Mecheln. 

e. Sunrise at Aerschot. 

4. Roland gains over other horses. 
a. With ear bent back for his master’s 

voice. 

. Dirck loses his gallant Roos at Hasselt, 
and is forced to give up the ride. 

. Aix in sight of other two riders. 

. Joris loses his roan, and Roland bears 
entire burden of the message. 

. Roland reaches Aix. 
a. Urged forward by his rider. 

. Roland is given last measure of wine by 
the grateful people of Aix. 

Topics of special interest. 

1. Roland, the horse, the hero. 

a. Traits of character shown by the 
horse. 

2. Words and lines in which the haste of 
the riders is most vividly pictured. 


The King of Denmark’s Ride 


Author—Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Norton. 

1. Born in London in 1808. 

2. A novelist as well as a poet. 

8. Helped to secure better social and indus- 
trial conditions for women and children. 

4. She died in 1877. 


or 


co fe NH 


II. Plot of poem. 


The King of Denmark receives news that 
the “love of his heart” lies suffering and 
wishes for him. With thirty of his nobles, 
he starts for the maiden’s home. Fear and 
love urge the King forward at such a speed 
that all the nobles are outstripped in the 
race, and only the fair page who had 
brought the sad message keeps pace with 
him. Finally the page, too, drops behind, 
and alone the King reaches the castle. His 
bugle blast before the gates is answered 
with silence. Too well he knows the ter- 
rible truth that his love is dead. With tear- 
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IV, 


I. 


Vi. 


Epitor’s Note: | ( 
poems on famous rides will appear in our February 
number in this department. 


IT. 


ITI. 


ful eye and broken heart the King seeks 
sympathy from his faithful horse, that 
dumb companion who strained every nerve 
to reach the castle in time. 

Outline of poem. 

1. The message. 

a. The Scandinavian maiden whom the 
King loves lies ill and wishes to see 
him. 

2. Starting for the maiden’s home. 

a. Thirty nobles attend the King. 

b. King rides first of all the gallants. 
3. Little page alone keeps pace. 

a. King’s grateful recognition of the 
page’s faithfulness. 

4. King reaches castle alone, 

a. Even the page drops behind. 

b. Silence answers bugle call at the gates. 

ce. Sad welcome to the castle. 

5. King seeks sympathy from horse. 

a. Faithful horse’s efforts to help master 
had been in vain. 

Colors suggested in poem. 

1. Gold—the golden curls of the maiden. 

2. Red and white—the crown jewels of 
ruby and pearl. 

3. White—the wan face of the little page. 


", Sounds suggested in the poem. 


1. Galloping of steeds. 

2. Clattering din of the drawbridge. 
3.. Bugle blast. 

4. Echo on the morning air. 

5. Panting steed. 

6. Sobs of the King. 

Topics for discussion. (May be made the 
basis of composition work, both oral and 
written.) 

1. The speed that love lends. 

2. Faithfulness of little page. 

3. Sympathy between horse and master. 

4, Lines of special poetic qualities. 

Outlines for study of two other 


Developing a “Good Manners” Play 


By Gertrude Frazier 


Project. 

To give a “good manners” play in Grade 5 A. 
(This was the first project work ever initi- 
ated in this class.) 


Aims. 

A. Ultimate. 
To establish a lasting impression of the 
true worth of courtesy and “gentle” 
manners. 

B. Immediate. 
To learn some of the outward expressions 
of courtesy that are applicable in every- 
day life; to use correct English, and to 
establish group unity and a cooperative 
spirit. 

Material. 

The play was original, there being no parts 

either written or learned. A book on eti- 

quette furnished information on doubtful 

points. 


. Situation. 


The teacher, in the case of this project, 
provided an incentive for the class to work 
up this play. She believed that there was not 
enough of the breath of life in her care- 
fully prepared little “manners” talks and 
that most of what she said made no impres- 
sion. It lacked reality. 

At the opening exercises one day this 
teacher began by telling the class that she 


had seen boys and girls act out health plays 
and plays about safety-first rules. She won- 
dered whether any class could ever act out a 
play about good manners. 

This approach seemed quite satisfactory. 
Some of the most imaginative children rose 
in the informal way which we encourage, 
and in turn gave their ideas on the subject. 
They were agreed on the idea that the fifth 
grade could and would give a manners play. 


V. Execution. 

Realizing that the pupils would need some 
little guidance in selecting a motive and lo- 
cation for the play, the teacher mentioned 
that the class would probably wish to “lo- 
cate” their play in a situation or place where 
good manners were observed a great deal. 
The class decided that “On the Street” would 
be best for Act I. One boy acted as chair- 
man and called on the other children for 
suggestions, while another child wrote plot 
suggestions on the board. The play was de- 
veloped about as follows: 


Act I—ON THE STREET 


Two boys are waiting on the street corner 
when two girls approach. One girl is acquainted 
with the boys and she introduces her friend. 
They talk about the opening of the new Chil- 
dren’s Home and discover that all are on the way 
to the lunch room which is operated for the ben- 
efit of this Children’s Home. The boys invite 
the girls to be their guests at the luncheon. They 
board an imaginary street car. 


. AcT II—ON THE STREET CAR 


As the car is crowded, both the boys soon give 
their seats to ladies who enter the car. One gives 
his to an overdressed young lady who does not 
deign to say “Thank you”; while the other boy 
gives his seat to a poorly dressed old lady who 
is very grateful. 

When the conductor comes through for the 
fares, he overlooks one of the boys. His com- 
panion notices this and is surprised that his 
friend should want to be dishonest in even such 
a small matter. The boy is persuaded to offer 
the money to the conductor. 

The party leaves the car. 


Act III—IN THE LUNCH ROOM 


The gentlemen give the lunch orders in ap- 
proved style. During the lunch time there is a 
program of music and singing. 

Before leaving the lunch room the party decide 
that they must all help the Children’s Home. 
They volunteer a sum of money and present it to 
the management. 


VI. Outcome. 

I doubt whether any children ever had the 
delight in rehearsing memorized parts that 
these children found in building their little 
play. Every child had an individual inter- 
est in it, for the actors would call for sug- 
gestions from the group immediately after 
they finished rehearsing one act. The orig- 
inality of some children was observed as 
never before—for example the small girl 
who saw the possibility of giving a program 
in the lunch room. The funny childish view- 
point shown in some situations made the 
play seem only more unique. 

Although this play was not prepared with 
the thought of presenting it to an audience, 
it was later given to a small group of teach- 
ers and children. 

Because the play was carried out with the 
most enthusiastic and universal interest on 


the part of the entire class, it was again a 
small example of real project work carried 
out in ordinary grammar school conditions, 


Rosey “Puts It Over” 


By M. A. B. 


N our room we have an “assistant teacher” 

who is a joy to the school board, for she works 
without pay, and a comfort to the principal, for 
she never talks too much. To the pupils she is « 
sure method of learning things, for they alway: 
remember what she says. And her name is 
Rosey! Here is the story of how she came. 

Miss BALL (with a frantically helpless hand 
on John’s luckless head)—John, haven’t I told 
you a hundred times to indent the first word of 
every paragraph? And here you are, doing i! 
wrongly again! What is the use? I tell you 
over and over and over. Aren’t your ears work- 
ing? Must I literally pound it into your head? 

JOHN—I fergot. (Slips down farther but noi 
so far that he doesn’t feel the gentle taps on his 
head made by his own knuckles, propelled by 
Miss Ball’s hand.) 

MIss BALL—Well, John, that’s too bad. I for- 
get sometimes, too. But maybe you’ll remember 
after pounding it into your own head. 

To the teacher’s surprise, he didn’t forget 
again during that lesson nor for three days. 

Miss BALL (later) —Fine indenting, John. 
How does it happen? 

JOHN—Huh! I pounded it in! 
heartily.) 

NELL—Miss Ball, why don’t you get a ham- 
mer? It would save you lots of talk. 

JACK—I’ll get you one. 

He came next day with a wooden mallet which 
teacher hung on a nail on the front molding. Big 
joke! Would teacher actually thump any of their 
heads? They were to see. 

SAM (in arithmetic lesson)—Triangle area 
Base Altitude. 

The class turned to Miss Ball, amazed at the 
wrong answer, for only yesterday it had been a 
test question and Sam had missed it. And now 
to think he could say the same thing again 
twenty-four hours later, after the problem had 
been so thoroughly demonstrated. 

JOHN—Try the hammer on him, Miss Ball. 

Miss BaALL—Thank you, John. , We'll do just 
that. (Class stir amazedly, wondering if she 
really means it.) Sam, come up front. 

Mary (aside)—My goodness, what’ll she do 
next? 

Miss BALL—Sam, take down the “assistant 
teacher.” I’ve failed utterly to teach that rule 
to you. Now, let’s see what she’ll do. (Sam 
obeys and starts to hand mallet to Miss Bal!.) 
Oh no! You’re going to do the pounding your- 
self. Repeat after me, thumping your own hexd 
at each repeated word: “Sam, Miss Ball says 
you made an error in that area rule.” (Sam ’c- 
peats and pounds, relieved to do so, for he knows 
how gently he can pound his own head!) It 
should be: Triangle area-='4 Base Altitude.” 
(Sam continues, smiling good naturedly, for «ll 
of this is done in good spirit. As Sam hangs ‘Pp 
the mallet he starts for his seat.) 

Miss BALL—Oh, Sam, what is the area 0: 2 
triangle equal to? 

(Sam straightens up, throws out his ches: © 
little and repeats the rule correctly, vindica'cd 
before the class.) 

Miss BALL—That is right. And Sam, I think 
you are a regular sportsman to go through with 
that good-naturedly. 

NELL—I think the new “teacher” needs some 
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clothes. Can I make them for her to-night? 

Miss BALL—Yes, Nell, of course you may. 

KARL—What is her name, Miss Ball? 

EVELYN—Let’s call her “Rosey”! 

The next morning, at opening exercises, we 
hung up Rosey, the new assistant, in her fluffy 
outfit, making quite a ceremony of it. And for 
five years now, much to the amusement of all 
iew classes, when teacher fails, Rosey “puts it 
over”! 


Arithmetic and Life 
By Mrs. Addie I. Brock 


Teacher of Mathematics, Junior High School, Springfield, Vt. 
SITUATION 


‘Tas project was suggested to me as I at- 
tempted to meet the needs of the Eighth B 
class of our school. It is our desire to have this 
class accomplish the same work as the Eighth A; 
accordingly I gave the two classes the same prob- 
lems. I found that the Eighth A quickly grasped 
everything presented to them. At 
the end of the first month I discov- 


produced by several members of the class. Checks 
were made by each member of the class to some 
other member, and passed for endorsement. 

Time and demands notes were written by the 
pupils, interest reckoned on these, and others 
discounted at the bank. Also negotiable and 
non-negotiable notes were written. 

Loaning money on bonds and mortgages was 
discussed and explanation made of the fact that 
a note is sometimes called a bond and the se- 
curity given is sometimes a mortgage. Bonds 
and mortgages were brought for class use. The 
children asked questions of each other, as: What 
is the face of the note? Who gives the note and 
who holds it? Who pays the interest? How 
much and when? What security has Mr. Silver 
that he will get the interest when due, and the 
face of the note when due? Why should Mr. 
Silver refuse to take a note for the whole value 
of the property secured by a mortgage on this 
property alone? 

When stocks and bonds were taken up we con- 
sidered (1) The safety of the principal; (2) 





The rate of interest paid; (3) The readiness with 
which the stock or bond may be sold; and (4) 
The stability of its market value. 

Liberty Loan Bonds—why issued; rate of in- 
terest; coupon bonds and registered bonds; mu- 
nicipal bonds—why issued, were some of the top- 
ics discussed. Public utility bonds seemed to in- 
terest the class. Bonds issued by electric light 
companies and the American Telegraph and Tel- 
ephone Company were brought into class: the 
cost of shares and dividends reckoned. Market 
quotations were studied and gain or loss found 
in case the owner wished to sell. Common and 
preferred stocks were carefully considered. 

Then we took up the study of the Building and 
Loan Association in our own town: purposes, 
rate of interest, series of shares, amount at date 
of maturity, loans to members, and mortgages. 


INSURANCE 


When we considered insurance the children 
took the lead. What is it? Its benefits? Kinds? 
How is insurance generally expressed? A fire 

insurance policy was brought by 





ered that a great percentage of the 
Eighth B had practically stood still. 
| diagnosed the trouble as mainly 
lack of observation and care rather 
than lack of ability. The children 
had no idea of money values as re- 
lated to practical work, and no tend- 
ency to use their reasoning powers. 


ACTIVITIES 


This class was about to start dis- 
counts, so we discussed why dis- 
counts were necessary or why giv- 
en. When commercial or trade dis- 
counts were taken up, some acted as 
merchants, others as customers, 
buying their clothing, etc., from the 
local merchants. Rates of discount 
were discussed and January sales 
advertisements from different pa- 
pers were brought to class and 
problems worked out. 

Successive discounts were han- 
died in much the same manner. 
When commission was taken up, 
two or three pupils acted as com- 
mission merchants, others as pro- 
ducers sending their products to the 
city. Rates of commission were dis- 
cussed and market prices quoted. 
Some pupils made up practical prob- 
lems and these problems were 
worked on the board. The work of 
exch pupil was closely observed. If 
criticism was made, reasons for it 
were given. 


BANKING 


The banks discussed were the 
commercial banks, as institutions 
where money is deposited for safe- 
\oeping and paid out on the order 
of the depositor. Why is the mod- 
ein bank essential to the commer- 
cial life of the country? Why is it 
« great convenience to all of us? 
Importance of making out the de- 
posit slip: serves as a receipt of 
the transaction, for if in the future 
any question arises as to the de- 
posit, the slip in the depositor’s 
own handwriting and checked by 
the teller is proof of the transaction. 
Pass books and vouchers were 





OPPORTUNITY. % 


THRIFT BLACKBOARD MOTIFS 


BY NELLIE M. PAIRPOINT 


ANK days are now a regular institution in most schools, and thrift, 
not only of money and other material things, but of strength, energy, 
and health, is a subject for everyday use. 
For these headings use a yardstick, or any long, straight edge to make 
the straight lines; and a blackboard compass, or a piece of string knotted 
around the chalk, to make the circles. 
drawing, and it can be done much better with these simple tools. 
If the guide lines for the upper and lower edges of the letters, or the 
marks to indicate spaces, are drawn lightly with dark blue chalk, they 
will not be visible a few feet from the blackboard. 
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Lettering is a part of mechanical 
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one pupil. The class appointed two 
fire insurance agents and two life 
insurance agents. The fire insur- 
ance agents talked with the mem- 
bers of the class, urging them to 
have their properties insured, tell- 
ing them of the benefits of insur- 
ance and the risk they ran by neg- 
lect. Most of the class had their 
property insured. Some wanted to 
insure for full value of their prop- 
erty, and wanted to know why the 
agent refused to do so. Will com- 
panies insure for full value? Why 
not? The three-fourths value clause 
was discussed. Rates involved the 
question whether to insure prop- 
erty by the year or for a longer 
period and which was cheaper. 

The class made up several prob- 
lems in fire insurance and worked 
them; in the various kinds of life 
insurance — ordinary life, limited 
payment, and endowment. 

Our life insurance agents made 
themselves masters of insurance 
facts and then strove to interest 
their classmates by discussing the 
matter with them and trying to in- 
sure them. Most of the pupils took 
out some form of insurance. Pre- 
miums were reckoned. 


| 


TAXES 
When taxes were taken up we 
discussed why taxes were neces- 
sary; how it is customary to ex- 
| press tax rates; kinds of taxes and 
| the method of taxation, whether 
| national, state, county, township or 
| village. The pupils wanted to know 
| the tax rate in Springfield this year. 
Members of the class ascertained 
| that the Springfield tax rate was 
$2.64 per $100; also that the school 
tax rate was $1.22 per $100. 

The next morning in class it was 
| proposed that a tax collector and 
| three assessors be chosen. The 
assessors called upon each member 
of the class and assessed his prop- 
erty, both real and personal. Sev- 
eral brought in tax bills, and the 
children printed forms to fill out 
and distribute. 
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Then the assessors explained to the class how 
payment was to be made on or before May 20 
and November 1 and the consequences if they 
neglected to pay their taxes. 

When the question came up how they were to 
pay these taxes, there was a minute or two of 
thought and uncertainty; then a boy proposed 
that they pay by check. All agreed. Someone 
proposed that each compute the tax on his or her 
own tax bill to ascertain that no mistake had 
been made. When all were satisfied that their 
bills were correct, each brought a check filled out, 
and called upon the tax collector to pay his or 
her tax, 

One pupil thought himself overtaxed. The 
question what to do in such a case was discussed. 


INTEREST 


Suppose the father of a pupil has money to in- 
vest, or let the pupil imagine himself an in- 
vestor. Discussion: Where shall the money be 
placed? Some chose the bank. How much in- 
terest does the bank pay? Could they do better? 
Someone suggested putting the money out on 
first mortgage. Why first mortgage? What isa 
mortgage? How much interest on a mortgage? 
Could a higher rate be charged? Would it be 
legal? What do we call interest higher than the 
legal rate? Each child found the interest on 
some sum selected by himself for a certain num- 
ber of years, months and days. Where interest 
was not drawn, questions of compound interest 
arose. 

Instead of getting the low mark obtained for- 
merly in an arithmetic test, the class in the last 
test given made over 94 per cent, some reaching 
100 per cent, while only three fell below the 
passing mark. As a result of the method em- 
ployed, the class seems alive, observant, and 
enthusiastic. 


European Geography Lessons 
DEVELOPED BY THE PROBLEM METHOD 
By Beatrice A. Bergh 


Epiror’s Note: Lessons I, II, and III were pre- 
sented in our December number. 


IV 


Sometimes the study of a country was ap- 
proached by use of pictures typical of that par- 
ticular region, and children used their general 
knowledge of Europe to determine the country. 
From these pictures the children made compar- 
isons with conditions found in other regions 
studied and with conditions in our own country. 

They were given opportunity to ask questions 
about the pictures. 

For example, in the approach to the study of 
Switzerland, the teacher showed many pictures 
of the region, its waterways, homes and activ- 
ities of the people. 

Some of the questions asked by the children 
were: 

1. Why do people have ropes tied around them 
in climbing the mountains? 

2. Why are rocks placed on the roofs of the 
dwellings? 

8. Why are the “speichers” built up on pillars? 

4. Why do the houses have so many chitnneys? 

5. Why are dogs used to haul mail carts? 

6. Why are large cities found on large water- 
ways? 

7. What are the interiors of the mountain 
homes built of? 

8. How do people cross the glaciers? 

9. How high is Mont Blanc? 

The question was then asked, “Where would 
you look for these answers?” ° 


The questions were divided up among the 
children; each group volunteered to find answers. 
Reports were given the following morning. 

Children were always encouraged to ask such 
questions as any intelligent traveler might ask 
about a region. 

Out of these questions came motivation for 
further investigation, study, map work, and out- 
side reading. 


V 


After a detailed study of Holland, the children 
decided that they would like to make a poster 
showing the life of the people living in this coun- 
try. When the poster was finished it was pre- 
sented to the class and teacher by the committee 
who had worked it out. It illustrated the Hol- 
land windmills, the large pasture lands, the dikes 
and the tiled roofs of their homes. In the fore- 
ground of the poster were the people with their 
dog carts, hauling milk cans from door to door. 

VI 

The next day the children decided to go to 
France. We made a study of the surface fea- 
tures, activities of the people and their homes. 

The study of silk worms and the manufacture 
of silk proved an interesting investigation. 

The girls found Paris a fascinating city be- 
cause of its wonderful display of styles. The 
boys found the architecture of the churches in- 
teresting. 


VII 


From Paris it was decided to go to Hammer- 
fest, Norway, because Jack, who had heard his 
grandfather tell about that country, thought it 
would be such an unusual sight to see the sun 
shine at midnight. 

After this decision was made came the ques- 
tion of baggage. The class decided to leave light- 
er clothing in Paris and take only heavier gar- 
ments, 

A study of the rugged, rocky coast of Norway 
brought the question, “Would the journey be a 
dangerous one?” 

“T think there might be icebergs in the north- 
ern region,” answered Violet. 

“At what time of year would danger from ice- 
bergs be greatest?” 

“In spring and early summer when ice begins 
to melt.” 

“Do icebergs follow certain paths?” 

“Yes,” 

“What gives them paths?” 

“Currents in the ocean.” 

“What would happen to ships that came in the 
way of an iceberg?” 

“How may ships avoid icebergs?” (Many pic- 
tures of icebergs were shown the children and a 
very keen interest in them developed.) The class 
was very curious to know how a ship would try 
to keep away from an iceberg. Consequently, 
they appointed one member to investigate the 
problem of icebergs. The children waited with 
eagerness for the report of this investigation. 

Next day Oscar reported that Halifax is used 
as a place for supplies and that guards are sent 
out from there to patrol the coast, reporting the 
size and movement of icebergs in that region. 
This information is reported by radio. Every 
guarding steamship is so equipped that it may 
notify the guards on the coast, who in turn notify 
the hydrographic office in Washington, D. C. 
This office charts the exact position of the ice- 
bergs. Ships starting out for a danger zone are 
given charts to show them where to cross to pre- 


vent collision. 
Jack was curious to know just what these 





charts looked like and wondered if by writing to 
the hydrographic office in Washington, he migh‘ 


obtain a copy of one. The class immediately ap- 
pointed him to do this task. 

From a study of the rocky surface of thi: 
country, the children inferred that Norway has 
very short, swift rivers. They learned from 
many pictures and from reading that these riv- 
ers widen out into the sea and are called fjords. 
Oscar thought it would be interesting to trave! 
up through a fjord. 

Then came the question, “What would we see 
the people doing along the coast?” 

“I think they might be fishing,” 
Isaiah. 

“Have you ever eaten any fish that has come 
from Norway?” 

“T have eaten Norwegian hertine,” said Violet. 

“And we often have Norwegian sardines and 
they’re good, too,” added Jack. 

This led to a further study of the food crops 
of Norway. 

Isaiah thought the people might raise wheat. 

But Jack objected to this, saying, “The grow- 
ing season there isn’t long enough for wheat to 
ripen. I think they raise barley and oats, be- 
cause they are more hardy grains than wheat.” 

It was decided to consult the product maps to 
verify Jack’s supposition. 

“I should think that much lumber would be 
found on the mountain tops,” said Stanley. 

“What kinds of wood?” 

“Pine trees and spruce trees.” 

“How would the lumbering be done?” 

Stanley volunteered to find all he could about 
lumbering in Norway and report to the class. 

“I should think that the soil in the river val- 
leys would be fertile enough for farming,” sug- 
gested Maxine. 

“Would farms there be as large as our Iowa 
farms?” 

In comparison, the children were quite im- 
pressed by the small size of farm lands in Nor- 
way. 

“What reasons can you see for this?” 

“The high rocky cliffs leave very little room 
for farms,” suggested one. 

“The soil is very thin and shallow,” suggested 
another. 

In Oslo (Christiania), the children were in- 
terested in studying the unloading and loading 
at the docks. They learned that many products 
were shipped in from other countries and com- 
paratively few products were shipped from Nor- 
way. The reason for this was apparent to the 
children. 

Visiting the museums of this city, the children 
felt very much at home to see the model of an 
old Viking boat, having heard much about 
discoveries of Leif the Lucky, and Eric the Re 

The girls in the class were interested in the 
dress of the Norwegian peasant girls. One of 
the girls dressed her doll as a Norwegian peas- 
ant, and brought it in to school. 

We planned to land in Hammerfest about July 
4, The children recalled that back home, boys 
and girls were celebrating the Fourth of July. 
The question arose among the children, “Would 
people of Hammerfest celebrate the Fourth” 

“T know that Norwegians celebrate an Inde- 
pendence Day, but I don’t know when. I'll ‘ind 
out though,” volunteered Jack. 

“IT don’t suppose they would celebrate with 
any fireworks. It would be so light most of the 
time, they would be unable. to see them,” said 
Violet. 

“Well, how do they celebrate? 2” asked Isaiah. 

Jack volunteered to get this information als. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Bremen Town Musicians 
(A Puppet Show) 

By Rea McCain and Cinda Hatcher 

DIRECTIONS FoR MAKING THEATER 


The booth front of the little theater 
is made by fastening together two 
sheets of Bristol board, with a rough 
strip of wood at each side to keep them 
flat. The sheets cost five cents apiece; 
the strips of wood may be cut from 
waste lumber or old store boxes. The 
covering of both the joining and the 
decoration is black paper. 

If the theater is to be used a number 
of times, it is better to make the front 
of beaver board. A piece of the neces- 
sary size costs about seventy-five cents, 
needs no strengthening, and can be 
used indefinitely. The simplest scheme 
of decoration is the most effective. 

The board is fastened to the back of 
a chair. Each child in the performance 
kneels on the seat, holding his arm up 
with the animal head on the hand. I 
is well to measure the height of the 
chair back before cutting the aperture, 
for it is easier to keep the animal head 
at the proper height if the elbow can be 
rested on the back of the chair. 

The animal heads are cut from out- 
ing flannel, cloth, or velvet, as the 
scrap-bag and pocketbook determine. 
They are not stuffed, but are extended 
by the child’s hand. The movements of 
the fingers and wrist make the heads 
astonishingly expressive. 


DIRECTIONS For CUTTING PATTERNS 

Cat—Cut a and b from gray outing 
flannel, two of each. Fold b vertically 
from upper point to middle of base, sew 
together the two pieces a, and attach 
the small folded pieces as ears. At- 
tach on each side of head, one slightly 
behind the other, so both show in pro- 
file; place fold at back. Cut c from pa- 
per, color light green, and draw black 
line for pupil of eye. Place with 
broader end well forward. Draw whis- 
kers with black ink. 

Rooster—Cut two pieces like d from 
outing flannel, cover beak with yellow 
paper; cut two pieces e from red velvet 
or flannel, stiffen with interlining of 
paper, attach to d for comb, with points 










turning back. Cut g from same mate- 








rial as e, fold vertically through mid- 
dle and attach back of beak for gills, 
the larger part at bottom. Cut f from 
white paper and darken all except rim, 
place for eye, slightly back of beak. 

Dog—Cut h, 7, k, and m from brown 
outing flannel or velvet, two of all parts 
except m. Sew the two pieces j, one 
to each side of m, placing the longest 
side of j along the upper part of m. 
Join the short ends of j by pleating in 
the end of m. Sew the piece thus 
formed to the front part of A, sewing it 
tight up the neck, but leaving the 
mouth open. Sew back and top of two 
pieces h, together, closing nose by turn- 
ing down small projection. Fasten 
white paper to suggest teeth in top 
and bottom of mouth, cut 1 from red 
paper, fasten it in the mouth to show 
curling out as the tongue. Cut two 
pieces like k& for the ears, stiffen them 
with paper, and attach at top back of 
head, pasting them so that they turn 
over and hang down, with the pointed 
corner toward the front. Cut 7 from 
paper, and paint in the pupil of the 
eye. Use black paint on the nose, 
around the eye, and on the ear. 

Donkey—Cut two pieces of » and o 
from gray outing flannel. Sew the two 
pieces n together, stiffening nose, 
mouth, and edge of head with paper. 
Fold two pieces o vertically, attach 
near top of head, open part back, point 
one erect, the other back. Cut p from 
white paper, paint upper lid and pupil 
black, and paste on for eye. 


THE PLAY 


(The Donkey and the Dog lift their 
heads so the audience can see them, 
and look at each other.) 

DONKEY— 
Old Dog, where do you want to go, 
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I’ll carry a sweet flute around, 


Doc— 
The drum I like to beat, 
Perhaps some help we'll meet. 








That you should hurry so? 
Doa (mournfully)— 

I want some place to stay, | 

From home I ran away. 

My master says I am too old, 

He wants a puppy bold. | 
DoNKEY— | 

My master, too, has turned me out, 

So let us two look all about. 

To Bremen we can make our way, 

And there in the town band we'll 


play. 








Patterns for Animals’ Heads 





And you upon the drum can pound. | 


(The Cat sticks her head in at cor- | 
ner of staye and shakes it mournfully.) | 


T’ve crowed for 


bright, 








pleasant weather 


And then I’ve crowed for company; 
But now my fate, you see, 


Is to be killed, 
And served to guests, 


hot. 





The Puppet Show in Action 


Doc— 
Is that a cat? Let’s see, | 
What can the matter be? | 
DONKEY—- | 
Oh, tell us what is wrong with you, | 
Such a sad cat I never knew. | 
CaT— | 
Now, I am old and like to purr, 
And by the fire lick my fur, | 
My mistress planned to drown me | 
soon, 
So I ran off this very noon. 
But good advice I cannot find, 
Nor any plan to suit my mind. 


DONKEY— 
I’ve heard men say you made 
A lusty serenade. 
To Bremen come along 
And help us in our song. 
We'll have a band and play, 
And so we’ll earn our way. 
(A Cock sticks up his head and gives | 
a long wail.) 


Cock— | 
Cock-2-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


(Donkey brays, 
| ows, Cock crows.) 
CaT-— 

There is a house quite near, 


I want to eat 
A nice big chunk of meat. 
| Cock— 
And I some corn do need, 
Or else some chicken feed. 
| DONKEY— 

I could make way 
With some tender hay. 

| CAT- 

I’d like some milk to drink, 

Or in a mouse my claws to sink, 


| DONKEY— 


DONKEY— 
Oh, why so sadly do you wail? | 
If help you need, we will not fail. 


Cock— 
Oh, I was crowing at daylight. 


Maybe 


put in a pot, 


all steaming 


| DONKEY— 
If you would live awhile, 
Just come with us a mile; 


To Bremen now we xo, 
And we may need your crow. 
ALL— 
To Bremen now we go. 
Dog barks, Cat me- 


We will be cold, I fear, 

Unless a roof we take 

And there a home we make. 
Doc— 


Let’s look into the house, 
you'll find a mouse, 
And you, a piece of meat, 
And you, some corn to eat. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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(He goes off to one side and looks.) 

But, wait, some men asleep! 

We’ll make them leap. 

To scare them out, I know a way, 

You bark, you crow, you meow, I'll 

bray. 

(They disappear and soon are heard 
serenading the sleepers with a lively 
din. A moment luter they reuppear.) 

The men have run in fear, 

And now our turn is near. 

CaT— 
(ll slip along the way, 
And hear what they may say. 
(Cat disappears.) 
Doc— 

The cat is quick and sly, 

Nothing will pass her by. 
Cock— 


They ran away so fast, 
I’m sure their fright will last. 


DONKEY— 
The home they left behind 
Exactly suits my mind. 
Cat (returning)— 
They all are frightened well, 
This is the tale they tell: 
They found a witch with long, sharp 
nails, 
’Gainst whom no strength of man 
avails. 
My claws are sharp and keen, 
They did good work, I ween. 
Behind the door they had a fight 
With one who bore a dagger bright. 


Doc— 
My teeth did service good, 
And drove the robbers to the wood. 
CaT— 
They say a spectre stood without, 
Who, with a club, knocked them 
about. 


DONKEY— 
My legs are strong enough to kick, 
I could a dozen lick. 
CAT— 
The justice, too, they greatly ‘fear, 
Who cried, “Bring that rogue here.” 
Cock— 
I’ll crow and crow some more, 
Since it has helped us four. 
DONKEY— 
We’ve found a place to stay, 
We’ve had a pleasant day; 
We hope that you can say the same, 
And give our show a real good name. 
(As they disappear, the Donkey 
brays, the Dog barks, the Cat meows, 
the Cock crows.) 


Trees 
By Isadore Elizabeth Flanders 
God pitched His tents along the way, 
To dim the garish light of day. 


Spring gives to them a tender green; 
Within, the birds do nest and preen. 


Gay, smiling Summer fills the tents 
With flowers, fruit, and sweet incense. 


The Autumn paints with gorgeous 
brush, 
And over all is twilight hush. 


Then cruel Winter strips them bare— 
Fir, spruce and hemlock still are there. 


Straight, slender ’gainst the sullen sky 
They vigil keep, with watchfu! eye. 


It’s time that I opened my winter store, 
I’ve customers waiting outside my door. 
I did quite a flourishing business last 
And now that my patrons are once 


I’d better be putting my goods out on 


I’m sure they will purchase of me with- 
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Song Currency 
By Ida M. Thomas 


year, 
again here, 
sale, 


out fail. 
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You ask what my wares are? They’re 
bread crumbs I throw 

Each morning, in front of my house, 
on the snow. 

And oh, how my customers flock up and 
buy, 

You hardly could count them all, if you 
should try. 

You look rather doubtful; you ask how 
they pay — 

Why, in songs that they sing to me 
every day! 





Sleighing Song 


C.R. F. 
With good swing. 


CaROLYN R. FREEMAN 
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Oh, what fun there is 
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The New Year and the Old 
By Helen L. Smith 


The New Year comes as a little child, 
Sturdy, and fair to see; 
He comes to the world like a baby king, 
Where the bells are loud for his wel- 
coming, 
And glad shall his throning be. 


The Old Year goes as an aged man, 
Feeble, and spent and wan; 
The bells that awaken the midnight 
skies 
Ring out “Farewell,” to the Year that 
dies, 
And “Hail,” to the Year new-born. 


Hope for the future the New Year 
brings, 
Courage, and trust, and cheer; 
Oh! we love the frolic, and festal din 
When the Old goes out, and the New 
comes in, | 
And we welcome the glad New Year. 


Wood Folk 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Deep in a cover of feathery flakes 
The fence rows are asleep; 

Under the apple tree’s bare old boughs 
The snow drifts billow deep. 


But the little folk of the forest 
Go traveling to and fro; 

Squirrel and mouse and partridge— 
Here are their tracks in the snow. 


Buds and cones for their breakfast, 
Frozen apples for dinner and tea,— 

Under the snow at night they sleep, 
By the roots of a bent, old tree. 


But the little forest people, 
Squirrel and partridge and mouse, 
Are more cheerful far than some chil- 
dren are, 
Who live in a snug, warm house. 


An Eskimo and I 
By Hattie Blanch Kimball 


If I were but an Eskimo 
And lived up near the pole, 
I’d dress myself in reindeer skin 
And catch fish through a hole. 


I’d hitch my shaggy team of dogs 
To such a funny sleigh, 

And crack my whip to make them bark 
And travel every day. 


But still I think it must be cold 
To sleep in huts of ice, 

And eating meat before it’s cooked 
Is not so very nice. 


So I would rather be myself 
And live right where I do, 
Than be as cold and live as queer 
As Northern children do. 


The Little New Year 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


The little New Year is a stranger, 
I never have seen his face; 

We are glad to welcome the New Year 
Taking the Old Year’s place. 


The little New Year holds treasures 
Of love for great and small; 

Just treat the New Year kindly, 
And he will bless us all. 
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The Magic Thrift Lamp* 
By Ruby Phillips Bramwell 
CHARACTERS 


JACK—A small boy. 
SALLY—A little girl. 
THRIFT—A sturdy child. 
THE Macic Turirr LAMP GENIE—A 
very large boy. 
TIME 
Marsnats{ Thrift’s Assistants 
MONEY 
SCENE—A living room. Jack and 
Sally sit in a large armchair reading 
from the book “The Story of Aladdin, 
or The Wonderful Lamp.” 


THE DIALOGUE 
JACK (reading aloud the paragraph 
beginning: “Aladdin’s Mother took the 
lamp and said to her son, “Here it is, 
but it is very dirty:” and so on to the 
end of that paragraph. To Sally)— 
Don’t you wish you had been Aladdin? 
Think of having a Magic Lamp— 
(Enter from the right, Thrift.) 
Turirt (softly)—Did I hear some- 
one wishing for something? 
SALLY (surprised)—Oh! 
JackK—My! (He rubs his eyes.) 
Who are you? 
Turirtr—My name is Thrift. 
handmaid of Success. 
Satty—Oh! What do you 1 do? 
TuRIFT—I carry the keys to the pal- 
ace where my mistress, Success, lives. 
JACK—You do? Well, what are you 
doing here? 
TuHRIFT—I thought I heard someone 
wishing for beautiful things. 
JaAcK—Um-hum, you did. I’d like to 
have a lamp like Aladdin and be able 
to have anything I wanted. 
TuRIFT—That’s what I heard, and 
I’ve come with a Lamp—a Magic Thrift 
Lamp. 
SALLY (jumping wp)—Really? 
Jack (looking about him)—Where? 
THRIFT (holding out a savings bank 
book)—You can have one right here. 
Jack (disgustedly) — Ho! that’s 
nothing but a bank book! My father 
has one like that. 
THRIFT (giving him the book)—Are 
you sure? Is it exactly like this? 
JackK—Well, I can’t see any differ- 
ence, 
SALLY (eagerly)—Look, Jack, this 
one says “Savings Bank Book.” 
Turirt—That’s it. It’s for a sav- 
ings account. In there you can have 
a Magic Thrift Lamp. 
SALLY (wonderingly) —Is there a 
Genie, too? 
THRIFT (passing Jack a dollar)—Put 
this dollar in the book and open it. 
(Jack and Sally put the dollar in the 
book. As they bend over it, Thrift dis- 
appears. As they open it slowly, the 
Thrift Lamp Genie enters, left.) 
GENIE (kindly)—What can I do for 
you to-day? 
SALLY (jumping)—Oh, my! 
‘The idea of interest being a Magic Thrift 
Lamp is used by Clifford Brewster Upton, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics at Columbia 


University in his Manual for teachers, entitled 
e Secret of Thrift.” (Permission to use 


I’m a 


“Thy 
the idea in this play has been granted by Mr. 
Upton.) 


JAcK (trying not to be afraid) —Who 
—who are you? 

GENIE—I am the Genie of the Magic 
Thrift Lamp. Most people think of me 
only as a banker. 

JACK (to Sally)—I’m asleep. Wake 
me up, Sally. 

GENIE—No, you are not asleep or 
dreaming, either. I’m real, and so is 
my Thrift Lamp. 

SALLY—Can we have one? 

Jack—How do we get one? 

_GENIE—You or any other boy and 
girl, man or woman can have a Magic 
Thrift Lamp. 

JACK—You don’t say! 

SALLY—How does it work? 

GENIE—It’s like this. Anyone can 
start the Magic Thrift Lamp with a 
dollar. Give it to your banker and tell 
him that you want to start it growing. 
He will give you a savings book. That 
will show you what the Lamp is doing. 


JackK—Hum! Sounds like a savings 
account! 

GeNIE—That’s exactly what it is. 
You leave your dollar in the bank and 
keep adding more—nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters. The Magic Lamp will make the 
amount grow and grow, and soon you 
will have a great deal of money. 

JAckK—How much? 

SALLY—How does it do it? 


GENIE (coming close to Sally and 
Jack and pretending to whisper)—The 
secret of the Magic Lamp is compound 
interest. That means that the bank 
gives you a certain amount for your 
money and the money that it earns 
every six months. 

Satty—And when can we spend it? 

GENIE—Now, that’s another secret. 
This Magic Lamp won’t work if dis- 
turbed. When you use your money, it 
stops making it grow. 

SALLY—Oh, my, what good will it do 
us if we don’t spend it? 

GENIE—You see, Sally, you put your 
money that you don’t need to spend, 
into the bank. You put in your little 
banks at home all the pennies, nickels 
and dimes that you save by being care- 
ful. Then, instead of leaving it 
around the house where it may get lost 
or be stolen, you put it in a savings 
bank, and the Magic Thrift Lamp starts 
working on it. It’s like planting your 
seeds in the ground in the springtime. 

JacK—Well, when do we spend it? 

GENIeE—When you grow up you can 
go to college, travel, and buy books or 
a nice home, if you keep on rubbing the 
Thrift Lamp. And remember you have 
to rub this lamp with money! 

SALLY (clapping her hands)—I’m go- 
ing to have one, aren’t you, Jack? 

Jack—You just bet I am! 

GENIE—Good. (Listening) There! 
I do believe another boy or girl is 
wanting me. (Exits left.) 

SALLY (to Jack) —How shall we 
start our Magic Thrift Lamp? 


(Enter Thrift, right.) 
THRIFT—I’ll show you. 


(Jack and Sally move to the e«- 
treme left front corner of the plat- 
form. Thrift stands in the center. 
Time enters, right. Time may carry a 
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clock or be dressed to look like one—a | disks that allow only their arms, legs, 


paper slip with a painted clock face 
which pulls down over her head and 
shoulders.) 

TIME (sings to 
Dickory, Dock’’)— 

Dickory, dickory dock; 

Watch the minutes on the clock; 

Waste never a one, 

From sun to sun; 

Dickory, dickory dock. 


tune, 


DICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK 
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(Time walks to right front corner as 


Materials enters, right. Materials car- 
ries wearing apparel, books, and school 
equipment.) 

MATERIALS (sings to the tune, “Sing 
a Song of Sixpence.”) 

If every boy and girl 

That in our land now dwells, 

Would try to save clothing, 

and pencils, 

There’d be a lot of money 

A pile, I guess, that high, 

To put into the savings bank, 

So it would multiply. 


paper 


“Dickory, ular 








(Materials walks to right front and 
stands by Time. Enter Money. Her | 
white dress is decorated with gold and | 
silver coins. Her attendants, ten little | 
Silver Dimes, wear large silver- “paper | 


SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 


Version of Mother Goose,” by P. J. C. T. Sreene. 


























and heads to show.) 

MONEY (sings to the tune, “Ten Lit- 
tle Niggers,” found in “The Most Pop- 
Mother Songs and Other 
Nursery Rhymes Set to Music,’ pub- 
| lished by Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, 


Goose 


| New York.)— 


One little girlie had a silver dime, 
She saved her materials 
And, too, saved her time. 
That made her money, 
the score; 
When she started her Thrift Lamp, 
She had nine dimes more. 
(Enter ten Silver 
chorus.) 
One little, two little, three little, four 
little, five little silver dimes; 
Six little, seven little, eight little, 
nine little, ten little silver dimes. 
(The Dimes repeat the chorus and 
march or dance around Money. As they 
finish singing, they stand in a semi- 
circle around Money. Jack and Sally 
run to center front of the platform and 
sing to same tune.) 
JACK AND SALLY (singing)— 
We'll be the children with a silver 
dime, 
We'll save our materials 
And, too, save our time; 
That'll make us money, pennies by 
the score, 
Then we’ll start a Thrift Lamp 
With nine dimes more. 


pennies by 


Dimes singing 


(Chorus is sung by everyone on plat- 
form.) 


Playing Grandma 


For a little girl costumed in very old-fashioned 
garments 


By Sarah Grames Clark 


Good evening, good neighbors, I’ve 
come a-visiting, 
Dressed in my grandmother’s bon- 
net and shawl. 
I hope you are well and your children 
are better— 
I really can’t stay long, just a short 
call. 
Oh, thank you for saying my bonnet’s 
becoming! ~ 
My skirt, don’t you think, 
bit too wide? 
My grandpa declares that I look just 
like Grandma— 
Just as she did when a 
young: bride. 


is a wee 


blushing 


This visit is pleasant but I must be 
going. 
I hope that you’ll come to my house 
soon for tea; 
But do please remember you’ll have to 
come quickly,— 
I want you to come 
Grandma, you see. 


while I’m 


Sow Some Seed 
By Annie Winfrey Meck 


Sow a little seed to-day, 
One of hope and cheer, 

That will blossom out with joy 
All throughout the year. 

Keep on sowing, all along, 
Seeds of happiness and song. 











A Happy New Year 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


Just at the turn of the midnight, 
When the children are fast asleep, 
The tired Old Year slips out by himself, 
Glad of a chance to be laid on the shelf, 
And the New Year takes a peep. 


At the beautiful world that is waiting 
For the hours that he will bring; 
For the wonderful things in his ped- 

dier’s pack; 
Weather, all sorts, there will be no lack, 
And many a marvelous thing! 


Flowers by hosts and armies; 
Stars and sunshine and rain; 
The merry times and the sorrowful 
times; 
Quickstep and jingle and dirge and 
chimes, 
And the weaving of joy and pain. 


When the children wake in the morning, 
Shouting their “Happy New Year,” 
The year will be started well on his 
way, 
Swinging along through his first white 
day, 
With the path before him clear. 


Twelve long months for his journey! 
Fifty-two weeks of a spell! 
At the end of it all he’ll slip out by 
himself, 
Glad of a chance to be laid on the shelf, 
At the stroke of the midnight bell. 


The Sick Doll 

By Alice Hirsh 
My dolly’s very sick to-day, 
So quietly we all must play; 
All night she lay so wide-awake,— 
Some medicine I need to make. 
Right here’s a bottle that will do! 
I’ll put some sugar in for you, 
Then add vanilla, just a drop, 
Now fill with water, to the top; 


And all the day, when she seems weak, 
And does not want to smile, or speak, 
The bottle carefully I'll shake,— 

A spoonful then my doll will take. 


Quite soon again she well will be, 
And so once more can play with me. 
I never have a care-free day 
When dolly in her bed must stay! 


The Snow Guard 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Snow man! snow man! 
Standing all the day, 

On your guard in the yard, 
Where the children play. 


Passersby catch your eye, 
With its icy stare; 

Hurry past, oh, so fast, 
Fearful of its glare. 


Stick in hand, you command 
Them to go away 

From the yard, where you guard 
Children at their play. 


The Six Best Doctors 


The six best doctors anywhere, 

And no one can deny it, 
Are Sunshine, Water, Rest, Fresh Air, 
And Excrcise and Diet. 





Three Magic Golden Keys 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(An exercise for three children. Each 
carries at his side a large key cut from 
stiff yellow paper and lettered _ respec- 
tively, READING, WRITING, and ARITH- 
METIC.) 

First CHILD— 

Sometimes it seems like creat long 

ages 

That I must read my primer’s pages; 

Some words are very hard, indeed, 

Still ev’ry one of them I’ll need 

In fashioning my golden key 

That will work wond’rous things for 

me. 

For ali my life I will be needing 

This magic key which we zall Read- 

ing. 
(Displays key to audience.) 


SECOND CHILD— 
The letters that I try to make, 
So often end in a mistake, 
And when all of the twenty-six 
Act balky—well, I’m in a fix; 
But I must bravely try and try, 
And get them all right by and by. 
Each letter’s needed, don’t you see, 
To make my magic Writing key. 

(Displays key.) 


THIRD CHILD— 
I have to say my numbers o’er 
A dozen times a day or more, 
But I don’t mind a bit, you see, 
Because it helps me make my key,— 
The key that lets the secret out, 
Just what the numbers are about. 
This magic key that does the trick 
Is always called Arithmetic. 


(Displays key.) 


ALL— 
And once we’ve won, with strife or 
ease, 
These three important magic keys, 
The world is ours to explore. 
Now, surely they’re worth working 
for! 


Mother Snow 
By Orpha V. Roe 


Good Mother Snow is picking her geese, 
Away up in the sky; 

Some of the feathers are falling on me, 
And some on the fir trees high. 


Good Mother Snow, with a kindly hand, 
Is spreading a coverlet white; 

Under it flowers will dream of spring, 
Till April’s sun shines bright. 
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The Playhouse Under the 
Table 
By Essie R. Dale 


The wind shrieks and howls and the 
old chimney growls, 


While the snow piles higher and 
higher. 

The poor dogs shake and the farmers 
quake 


As the mercury drops lower and lower. 


But cozy and snug as a bug in a rug 
In a corner under the table 

Is a dear little girl, her hair all a-curl, 
In a playhouse under the table. 


Those palace halls, made of oilcloth 
walls, 

Shut out the wind and the weather. 

The washpan-stove the cold all drove 

From the playhouse under the table. 


A big block of wood in the center 
stood 

With a beautiful handkerchief cover. 

What half so grand for a library stand 

In a playhouse under the table? 


A tear dims our eye as a sweet lullaby 

Is sung to the doll in the cradle. 

“Hurrah for the fun! Are the dough- 
nuts done?” 

Ends the playhouse under the table. 


Where Do You Live? 
By Maude Wood Henry 


The children who live on Spendthrift 
Street 
Have always a merry time; 
They never deny themselves a treat, 
But squander their pennies for things 
to eat, 
Every penny and nickel and dime. 


On Spendthrift Street there are goody 
shops 
With many a tempting ware; 
There are forty-nine kinds of lollipops 
And all sorts of toys, so each child 
stops 
And leaves his pennies there. 


The children on Spendthrift Street all 
tease 
From breakfast to supper-time; 
All day it’s, “Give me a nickel, please,” 
And at night, as they sit upon Daddy’s 
knees, 
They beg him for “just a dime.” 
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Near Spendthrift Street is a small by- 
way 
Called Thrift, and the children who 
Live on it are happy the livelong day, 
For there they all work as well as play, 
And earn as their elders do. 





The children on Thrift Street all have 
learned 
That pennies to dollars mount, 
That “A penny saved is a penny 
earned,” 
And many an nonest penny is turned 
Into a bank account. 


On a corner of Thrift Street stands a 
bank 
Where thrifty grown-ups go; 
And the thrifty children will one day 
thank 
Their thrifty parents and Thrift Street 
Bank, 
That made their savings grow. 


Now the queerest thing I have yet to 
tell— 
At the end of Spendthrift Street 
Is a dreadful place where poor folks 
dwell, 
Who’ve nothing to buy with and noth- 
ing to sell, 
And seldom enough to eat. 


While, strange but true, at Thrift 
Street’s end 
There opens a gay highway; 
The people who live there have money 
to lend, 
With plenty to give and plenty to 
spend, 
And there’s never a rainy day. 


The Hill of Discouragement 
By Ida M. Thomas 


Sometimes the Hill of Discouragement 
In my pathway looms up high, 
And I think I can never surmount it, 

And there is no use to try. 


I seek for a way that is easier, 
I plan to go round the hill; 
I’m deserted by hope and courage, 
And I have no strength of will. 





Then a spirit rises within me. 
It tells me, with taunts and goads, 
That it is only cowards who falter 
And flinch at sight of hard roads. 


I am done with my chldish weakness! 
I’ll upward and onward press; 

And over the Hill of Discouragement, 
I’ll climb my way to success! 


Thoughts 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 
Gay little thoughts have smiling eyes 
And dimples in both cheeks, 
And something happy always fills 
Their voices ‘when they speak. 





Bad little thoughts have slinking eyes 
That never smile, but scowl, 

And when they speak you always hear 
A mutter or a growl! 


Happy Children 


Happy little children 
Smiling as they play, 
Keep the sun a-shining 
Through each gloomy day. 
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A “Don’t Worry” Club for Teachers 
—As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of teachers for teachers, is the best 
of all friends when sickness, quarantine or accident comes. 


One teacher in five, suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary every year be- 
cause of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a 
period of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that 





burden? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


What The T. C. U. Will Do for You 


PAY $50 A MONTH when you are totally 
disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

PAY $11.67 A WEEK when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary has stopped. 

PAY $25 A MONTH for illness that does 
not confine you to the house but keeps 
you from your work. 


PAY INDEMNITIES OF FROM $333 TO 
$1,000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are 
increased 10 per cent for each consecutive 
annual renewal of the policy for not to 
exceed five years. 


PAY DOUBLE these benefits for travel ac- 
cidents sustained through railway, street- 








PAY 20 PER CENT increase in sick bene- 
fits for two months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 

PAY $50 A MONTH when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 


car, or steamboat wreck. 


PAY OPERATION benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 


POLICIES with increased benefits to those 
enjoying larger incomes. 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in de- 
tail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. 
Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
763 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Tom: “Who’s the lucky dog—getting a nice letter from 
you?” 

Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 

Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.” 

Jane: “That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 


Tom: “So you’re a T. C. U., too. No wonder you look 
so young. Nothing to worry about.” 











Will You Be “Promptly Assisted” 
When Bills Come Rolling In? 


Mrs. Anne Adams Young, Seattle, Wash., wrote us 
during June: 


“You were, indeed, very prompt and fair in your settlement 
of my claim and I wish to express my appreciation. When 
bills come rolling in after an operation, it’s a joyous relief to 
know that there’ll be prompt assistance from the T. C. U.” 


Mr. Owen Says: Kg 


Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor- 4 


Primary Plans, has stated: “The plan of the . 2 
Company is ideal. Its policies assure Teachers A 

a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quar- 
antine or Accident. I recommend it to all 
teachers.” 
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Death of the Old Year 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily 


sighing: 
Toll ye the church bell, sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily; 
Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still; he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day; 
He hath no other life above; 
He gave me a friend, and a true true- 
love, 
And the new year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us,— 
Old year, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see; | 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die; 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest; 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own;— 
The night is starry and cold, my 
friend, 
And the new year blithe and bold, my 
friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock; 
The shadows flicker to and fro, 
The — chirps, the light burns 
ow,— 
*Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 
Shake hands before you die; 
Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you. 
What is it we can do for you?— 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin;— 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes, tie up his chin, 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my 
friend, 
And a new face at 
friend, 
A new face at the door. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


the door, my 


Half-Way Doin’s 


Belubbed fellow-trabelers, in holdin’ 
forth to-day, 

I doesn’t quote no special verse for 
what I has to say; 

De sermon will be berry short, an’ dis 
here am de tex’: 

Dat half-way doin’s ain’t no ’count in 
dis worl’ nor de nex’, 

Dis worl’ dat we’s a-libbin’ in is like 
a cotton row, 

Where ebery cullud gentleman has got 
his line to hoe; 

An, ebery time a lazy nigger stops to 
take a nap, 

De grass keeps on a-growin’ for to 
smudder up de crap. 


When Moses led de Jews acrost de wa- 
ters of de sea, 

Dey had to keep a-goin’ jus’ as fas’ as 

fas’ could be; 
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Poems 


r Readers Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Do you suppose dey could eber hab 
succeeded in dere wish, 

And reached de promised land at last, 
if dey had_ stopped to fish? 

My frien’s, dere was a garden once, 
where Adam lived with Eve, 

Wid no one roun’ to bodder dem, no 
nabors for to thieve; 

An, ebery day was Christmas, an’ dey 
had dere rations free, 

An’ eberyting belonged to dem except 
an apple-tree, 


You all know ’bout de story,—how de 
snake come snookin’ ‘round, 

A stump-tail, rusty moccasin, a-crawl- 
in’ on the ground, 

How Eve and Adam ate de fruit, an’ 
went an’ hid dere face, 

Till de angel oberseer came an’ drove 
dem off de place. 

Now, s’pose dis man an’ ’ooman, too, 
hadn’t ’tempted for to shirk, 

But had gone about dere gardenin’, an’ 
’tended to dere work, 

Dey wouldn’t have been loafin’ where 
dey had no business to, 

An’ de debble nebber’d got a chance 
to tell ’em what to do. 


No half-way doin’s, bredren, ’twill neb- 
ber do, rd say! 

Go at your task, an’ finish it, an’ den’s 
de time to play; 

For even if de crap is good, de rain 
will spoil de bolls, 

Unless you keeps a-pickin’ in de gar- 
den ob your souls. 

Keep a-ploughin’, an’ a-hoein’, an’ a- 
scrapin’ ob de rows; 

An’ when de ginnin’s ober you can pay 
up what you owes; 

But if you quits a-workin’ ebery time 
de sun is hot 

De sheriff’s gwine to leby upon ebery- 
ting you’s got. 


Whateber you’s a-dribin’ at, be sure 
an’ dribe it t’ro’, 

An’ don’t let nothin’ stop you, but do 
what you’s gwine to do; 

For when you see a nigger foolin’, 
den, sure as you are born, 

You’s gwine to see him comin’ out de 
small end ob de horn. 

I thanks you for de ’tention you hab 
gib dis afternoon; 

Sister Williams will oblige us by a- 
raisin’ ob a tune. 

I see dat Brudder Johnson’s gwine to 
pass around de hat; 

Don’t let’s hab no half-way doin’s when 
it comes to dat. 

Irwin Russell. 





The Cotton Plant 


Sing, oh sing for the cotton plant! 
Bravely may it grow, 

Bearing in its seeded pod 
Cotton white as snow! 


Spin the cotton into thread; 
Weave it in the loom; 

Wear it now, dear little child, 
In your happy home. 


When you’ve worn it well and long, 
Will it worthless be? 

No; a book made from this dress 
You yet, in time, may see. 


Sort the rags and grind the pulp; 
Weave the paper fair; 

Now it only waits for words 
To be printed there. 


Thoughts from God to man sent down 
May these pages show. 

Sing, oh sing for the cotton plant! 
Bravely may it grow! 


May ten thousand cotton plants 
Spring up fresh and fair, 
That words of wisdom and of love 
O’er all the world shall bear. 
; Anonymous. 


The Finding of the Lyre 


There lay upon the ocean’s shore 
What once a tortoise served to cover; 
A year and more, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 

Had played with it, and flung it by, 
As wind and weather might decide it, 
Then tossed it high where sand-drifts 


dry — 
Cheap burial might provide it. 


It rested there to bleach or tan, 

The rains had soaked, the suns had 
burned it; 

With many a ban the fisherman | 

Had stumbled o’er and spurned it; 

And there the fisher-girl would stay, 

Conjecturing with her brother 

How in their play the poor estray 

Might serve some use or other. 


So there it lay, through wet and dry, 
As empty as the last new sonnet, 
Till by and by came Mercury, 

And, having mused upon it, . 
“Why, here,” cried he, “the thing of 
things . 

In shape, material, and dimension! 
Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 
A wonderful invention!” 





“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


HE remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 


Book Two 


of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 


tains more than 200 poems. 
in standard cloth covers. 


Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 
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So said, so done; the chords he strained, 
And, as his fingers o’er them hovered, 
The shell disdained a soul had gained, 
The lyre had been discovered. 

O empty world that round us lies, 
Dead shell, of soul and thought for- 

saken, 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury’s, 
In thee what songs should waken! 
James Russell Lowell. 


Childhood’s Scenes 


Long years had elapsed since I gazed 
on the scene, 

Which my fancy still robed in its fresh- 
ness of green— 

The spot where, a_ school-boy, al! 
thoughtless, I strayed 

By the side of the stream, in the gloom 
of the shade. 


I thought of the friends who had 
roamed with me there, 

When the sky was so blue, and the 
flowers were so fair— 

All scattered!—all sundered by moun- 
tain and wave, 

And some in the silent embrace of the 
grave! 


I thought of the green banks, that cir- 
_ cled around, 
With wild flowers, and sweet-brier, and 
eglantine crowned; 
I thought of the river, all quiet and 


bright 

As the face of the sky on blue summer 
night: A 

And I thought of the trees, under 
which we had strayed, 

Of the broad, leafy boughs, with their 
coolness of shade; 

And I hoped, though disfigured, some 
token to find 

Of the names and the carvings im- 
pressed on the rind. 


All suger I hastened the scene to be- 
old, 

Rendered sacred and dear by the feel- 
ings of old; 

And I deemed that, unaltered, my eye 
should explore 

This refuge, this haunt, this Elysium 
of yore. 


’Twas a dream!—not a token or trace 
could I view 

Of the names that I loved, of the trees 
that I knew: 

Like the shadows of night at the dawn- 
ing of day, 

“Like a tale that is told”—they had 
vanished away. 


And methought the lone river that 
murmured along 

Was more dull in its motion, more sad 
in its song, 

Since the birds that had nestled and 
warbled above 

Had all fled from its banks, at the fall 
of the grove. 


I paused—and the moral came home 


to my heart— 

Behold, how of earth all the glories 
depart! 

Our visions are baseless, our hopes but 
a gleam, 

Our staff but a reed, and our life but 
a dream, 


Then, oh! let us look—let our prospects 
allure— 

To scenes that can fade not, to realms 
that endure, 

To glories, to blessings, that triumph 
sublime 

O’er the blightings of change and the 
ruins of time. 

Anonymous. 
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in the school health contest 


Be ready — January llth — to Sart working fora 
J and the better health of your elass 


If you are interested in improving the 
health, appearance and school work of 
the children in your school, but have 
never known quite how to go about it— 
if you want to win the gratitude of their 
parents and the praise of school officials 
—if you would like a generous prize for 
yourself and another one for the school— 


Join the new Health Contest that begins in just a few 
weeks. The whole plan was announced in full last month. 
But in case you missed reading it, or neglected to send in 
at that time for enrollment material, here are the high spots 
of the contest again. 


Object of the Contest 


Briefly, the object of the contest is to enroll a class of at 
least 10 underweight children—give them regular health 
instruction and daily feedings of condensed milk—for a 
petiod of 12 weeks, from January 11 to April 2, 1926. 


The 10 classes whose records—and teachers’ testimony— 
show the greatest gains in weight and physical condition 
at the end of this period, will each receive a prize of $300— 
$200 of it going to the school to be used for increased health 
facilities, and the remaining $100 to the teacher who con- 
ducted the work, as a reward for her individual effort. 


Any teacher interested in child health in any school or 
institution may enroll a class. Last year’s entrants—even 
the prize winners—are eligible again this year. 


Complete details—enrollment blanks—and standard 
forms for keeping the necessary records—will be sent to 
teachers. Check the coupon below and mail it for this ma- 
terial. Don’t wait till ‘“‘after the holidays.’’ Now is the 
time to enroll. 


What Other Teachers Say 


You have only to read the glowing accounts of teachers 
who have actually carried on such health classes and con- 
densed milk feedings, to be convinced of the value of this 
work in overcoming malnutrition. 


Reports like these, coming to us from teachers, are 
typical. 


Last call — for entries 


work has been quite marked. I hdve been highly praised 
by school officials and others.” 


“Hardly a day passes without a letter of praise from 
some mother about the work land the milk. I wish you 
could see the benefit it has done for my class. They have 
better color and are more active and alert mentally.” 


Such comments could be multiplied indefinitely. 


The condensed milk used by all these teachers—and 
hundreds of others—is Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Made especially for the feeding of children, Eagle Brand 
has proved wonderfully beneficial in building up the weight 
and health of undernourished school children. Scientific 
experiments and practical use in homes and schools demon- 
strate this. Eagle Brand is acombination of milk—a child's 
basic food—and sugar—a splendid source of extra energy 
which growing children most need. It recommends itself 
particularly for school use, as it is easy to buy anywhere, 
is absolutely safe and clean, keeps perfectly, is economical 
for large quantity feedings. 


How some of these successful teachers actually organized 
this work—secured the cooperation of the parents—financed 
the milk feedings— aed on the health classes—-what 
results they accomplished—all this is told in an interesting 
new booklet, just published—‘‘How 10 Teachers Solved the 
Malnutrition Problem.’’ You will find their experiences 
most helpful and stimulating in planning health work in 
your own school. 


You will also want a copy of Nutrition and Health, the 
valuable handbook used by more than 72,000 teachers 
and essential for everyone joining the Health Contest. It 
contains detailed information about malnutrition, authori- 
tative height and weight charts, reprints of scientific ex- 
periments with undernourished children, and a complete 
set of 20 Health Lessons, ready for immediate use. 


The famous set of 3 Little Books—written especially for 
mothers—will help you to secure the necessary interest and 
cooperation of the children’s parents. 


All this literature is supplied free of charge. Check the 
coupon below for the material you 
want and mail it today, while there is 
still time to enroll in the contest and 











make the necessary preparations. The 

“The children who were formerly ——— pale Borden Company, 901 Borden Bldg., 
and listless were developed into real interested boys and 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
girls, and improved mentally, 
physically and intellectually.” Ls 
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“The improvement in the 
general appearance of the 
members of the class, their 
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Malnutrition Problem.” 








LJ Reprint of the Catonsville Experi- 
ment with malnourished children. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

As you look over the snow-covered landscape this 
January morning, with eyes so accustomed to the 
view you scarcely perceive anything of particular 
interest, the trees are bare, the ground is covered 
with snow, and the creek is frozen; but if you and 
your pupils will look closely you will find something 
so fascinating and full of interest that you will won- 
der how this ever escaped your attention. I refer 
to the winter weeds which stick their gray and 
brown heads above the snow. : 

Some of these weeds you recognize easily, the 
milkweed, the teasel, and the pigweed. Someone has 
said that a weed is a plant growing where we wish 
something else to grow. What would be a weed to 
us might be a cherished plant in some other country. 

Mother Nature is a wonderful gardener, sowing 
and reaping with all the forces of the universe help- 
ing her with her harvest. Man interferes with this 
abundant growth of plant life and says that only 
those crops shall be grown which may benefit and 
enrich himself. The plants that man deems unde- 
sirable he calls weeds and strives very hard to get 
rid of; but if he relaxes his vigilance the least bit, 
these hardy and aggressive plants push themselves 
forward, as if they were the favorite children of 
this Mother Nature who provides for all of us so 
abundantly. 

Weeds furnish some of our most interesting les- 
sons in seed baskets and the various ways in which 
seeds are distributed. A walk along a country road 
or in a near-by meadow will give the pupils an op- 
portunity to gather some of these interesting plants 
and study their ways. 

How many children living in small towns or rural 
communities have failed to make the burdock bas- 
kets! How many seeds do you find in these seed- 
heads? How do they escape so as to seed them- 
selves and make new plants? The fact that the 
burdoek is a European weed causes many people to 
think that it was brought here by the livestock of 
our Pilgrim fathers. When the cattle switched 
their tails, the seed baskets were opened and the 
seeds scattered. 

Do you see the juncos and sparrows around those 
old pigweed plant tons? Here is where they prob- 
ably find their best winter lunch basket. How happy 
they are! Gather a few of these plants and bring 
them into the schoolroom. 

Do you see any goldenrod? Of course the golden 
color is gone, but you will recognize the plant easily. 
The goldenrod is a typical American weed, and as a 
flower along our roadsides it is greatly loved by 
most people. 

What stories the children can find in these winter 
weeds—their persistence in scattering their seeds, 
the different methods they use to distribute them- 
selves, the way they hinder the farmers’ crops, their 
food baskets for the birds, and so on. The tendency 
of teachers and pupils at this time of the year is to 
center their attention on textbooks and the things 


within the schoolroom and to forget the wonderful 
outdoors that may be found so full of interest. 

A good exercise for a dull, stormy day is to ask 
the pupils to look out the windows for perhaps five 
minutes; then to write everything they have seen in 
those few minutes. This is a real test of the power 
of observation. 

Nature study should give to the child a sense of 
companionship with out-of-door life and a steadily 
growing love of nature in all its phases. As the 
child grows older he will gain the ability to see, and 
will develop the power to appreciate more and more 
that which is about him. From the stress and 
strain which belong to the complicated life of to-day 
he will seek repose and find rest and relaxation in 
the woods and flowers, in the sky and earth. 

In the words of Byron he will find that: 

“Where rose the mountains, there to him were 

friends; 

Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home; 

Where a blue sky and glowing clime extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam: 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 

Were unto him companionship; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tone 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 

For nature’s pages glazed by sunbeams on the 

lake.” 
Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Dot Delaney, Lone Oak School, Poynette, Wis- 
consin, and her fifth and eighth grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters and products with pupils of other 
states in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, West Indies, and 
any foreign country. 

Miss Alta Sundstrom, Garfield School, Mora, Minne- 
sota, and her sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in South America, Europe, and any other part 
of the globe. 

Miss Leila Joyce, Niles, Kansas, and her fourth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, snapshots, book- 
lets, and other things of interest with pupils of the 
same grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, 
Hawaii, Philippines, or South America. 


Miss Ellen E. Seymour, Frazer Graded School, Pu- 


laski, Wisconsin, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, post 
card views, products, and snapshots with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Canada, the island possessions, or any country where 
English is taught. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Marie A. Barnes, 
Brodhead, Wisconsin, would like to correspond with 
sixth grade pupils in any part of the United States, or 
the island possessions. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Center School wish to exchange letters and products 
with other schools of the United States, the island 
possessions, and any foreign country. Address Mrs. L. 
Platt, Twitty, Texas. 

Mrs. Vergil Trollinger, Mineral Wells, Texas, and her 
fifth and seventh grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and products with teachers and pupils in any 
other state in the Union, or any foreign country. 

Mr. Lloyd E. Ewing, McComb, Ohio, Route 2, and his 
fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters with teachers and pupils wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

The third, fifth, and eighth grade pupils of Hazel 
Green School would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades in Hawaii, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, and the United States. 
Address Miss Helen Hladky, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

Miss Lelah Lord, Farmer School, Bryan, Ohio, Route 
5, and her fourth and fifth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, views, school work, and products with 
teachers and pupils in all parts of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, and any foreign country. 

Miss Alvina Kress and her fifth and seventh grade 
pupils of Taylor Knob School, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, Route 3, wish to exchange letters and views with 
teachers and pupils in any state or country. 


The pupils of Miss Hazel Wentworth, West Simsbury, 
Connecticut, wish to correspond with pupils in other 
states of the Union, or any foreign country. 

The third grade pupils of Miss Grace J. Ansbro, 
School Number 5, Garfield, New Jersey, would like to 
exchange letters and samples with pupils of the same 
grade in other schools; especially those in Hawaii and 
Cuba. 

Miss Irene Bishop, Columbiana, Alabama, and her 
fourth and fifth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union. ; 

The Normal Training Class of Severy Rural High 
School would like to correspond with older students in 
other schools, especially those in the island possessions 
of the United States and in foreign countries. Ad- 
dress Miss Cecil Ann Smith, Severy, Kansas. 

Mr. Leon H. Sayre, Pennellville, New York, and his 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, cards, and products with pupils and 
teachers of the same grades in any state of the Union. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Una Duden, Garrett Grove School, Adelphi, Iowa, 
wish to exchange letters and views with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, Hawaii, Cuba, 
or Mexico. ; 

Miss Maizie Campbell Smith, Guilford, Maine, Route 
3, and her third, fifth, and eighth grade pupils wish to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils in any state 
or country. 

The seventh grade pupils of the Delfelder School, 
Riverton, Wyoming, would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils of the same grade in any school in 
the possessions of the United States. Address Mr. H. 
P. Vogt, Riverton, Wyoming. 

Miss Mamie Lannon, Bovina, Texas, would like to ex- 
change ideas, art work, lesson plans, flowers, readings, 
songs, drills, plays and dialogues with any other teach- 
er. She would also like a list of good books for the 
primary grades. 

Miss Gundia Sannes, Eight Mile Corner School, 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin, and her pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and products with teachers and pupils 
in any part of the world. ; 

Miss Ruth M. Crocoll, Nyack, New York, and her 
seventh grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
views, and products with teachers and pupils in any 
part of the world. 

The fourth, fifth, and seventh grade pupils of Mrs. 
Herbert H. Brooks, Lower Dogwood School, East 
Prairie, Missouri, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in any state, or in foreign countries. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Quigley, Bally, Pennsylvania, and her 
sixth grade pupils would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grade in any state of the 
Union, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Miss Ivy Kemp, Bally, Pennsylvania, and her third 
grade pupils would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of primary grades in any state of the Union. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. John- 
ston, Ash Fork, Arizona, wish to exchange letters and 
snapshots with pupils of the same grades in any state 
of the Union, Cuba, Hawaii, Philippines, and Mexico. 

Mrs. Betty Fowler, Scottsdale, Arizona, and her sev- 
enth grade pupils would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grade in the eastern and 
southern states, as well as Canada and the island 
possessions of the United States. They will be glad to 
exchange post card views, products, etc. 

Miss Luella Glostrick, Brink School, Belding, Michi- 
gan, and her pupils wish to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in other states of the Union, possessions of 
the United States, or any foreign country. 


Miss Gladys Simmons and her pupils of the third, 
fifth, seventh and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters and products with schools of any state of the 
Union, or any country where English is spoken. Ad- 
dress Miss Gladys Simmons, DeWitt, Arkansas, DeLuce 
Route. 

The fourth, fifth. sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
and teachers of the Minotola School would like to ex- 
change letters, postcards, snapshots, products, and sam- 
ples of school work with teachers and pupils of cor- 
responding grades: Miss Dorothy Carey and her 
eighth grade pupils with teachers and pupils of Eng- 
land, Australia, and the United States; Miss Gertrude 
Crystal and her sixth and seventh grades with teacher: 

(Continued on page 66) 
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School 
Lunch 
Suggestion 
< 


2 


AN adequate meal for school 

children at noon time is 
a recognized need. The prob- 
lem of providing hot food, liquid 
food, nourishing food and food 
that is appetizing to the chil- 
dren presents itself constantly. 


Teachers have begun to dis- 
cover how perfectly all four 
needs are met by Gorton’s 
Shore Dinner Haddock Chow- 
der. 


‘Genuine New England fish chow- 
der, made from deep sea haddock, 
vegetables and simple seasonings— 
just as it is served in New England 
homes. All ready to add milk and 
heat. And this combination of the 
nourishing properties of milk and 
the vitamines and body minerals of 
fish is presented in a form irresistibly 
appetizing to the child. 


Special School Lunch Size 


Gorton’s Chowder can be pro- 
cured in a special one gallon size, 
enough to serve 25 or more portions 
tor only $1. We will be glad to 
send this direct to any school. 


Try It Free 


Any teacher interested in the 
school Junch problem may secure a 
full-size, 10-0z. can to try free of 
charge by simply mailing the attach- 
ed coupon. Makes 4 to 6 portions. 


Have YOU tasted this delicious 
nourishing food? 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 


orfon's 
Haddock 
Chowder 


rm=s—= "MAIL THIS TODAY* "= 


| Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


_Please send me a 10-0z. can of Gorton’s Haddock 
| Chowder to try, as per offer in your advertisement, 











| | Sea 

| Address.......... 

| School............ ae Siencuais | 
| How many pupils (average) are served 
lunch daily at your school 2.0.0.0. 

| Do you ever serve soup there 2.000000. | 
| Tf so, what kind or kinds ?.................... | 
| | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Might Have Been 
Here’s to “The days that might have 


been”; 
Here’s to “The life I might have led”; 
The fame I might have gathered in— 
The glory ways I might have sped. 
Great “Might Have Been,” I drink to 
you 
Upon a throne where thousands 
hail— 
And then—there looms another view— 
I also “might have been” in jail. 





O “Land of Might Have Been,” we 

| turn 

| With aching hearts to where you 

wait; 

| Where crimson fires of glory burn, 
And laurel crowns the guarding gate; 

We may not see across your fields _ 

The sightless skulls that knew their 

woe— 

| The broken spears — the shattered 

| shields— 

That “might have been” as truly so. 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen”— 
| So wails the poet in his pain— 

The saddest are, “It might have been,” 

And world-wide runs the dull re- 

| frain. ; 

The saddest? Yes—but in the jar | 
This thought brings to me with its 
curse, 
_I sometimes think the gladdest are 
“It might have been a blamed sight 


worse.” 





Grantland Rice. 


Grown Up Minds 


Someone once said of a great man 
that he turned to his advantage every 
| hard knock he ever received. This is 
the true test of character, to find en- 
lightenment in the lessons life forces 
upon us. 

Most of us start out in blank igno- 


us although we have perfectly clear 
ideas of what we expect from the 
world. If we begin by thinking that ex- 
istence should be easy and pleasant, 
that happiness is our inalienable right, 
we suffer endless disappointments and 
waste a lot of time patching up the 
bruises. But if we advance on life 
courageously, saying, “I don’t know 
much about you but I’m willing to 


—then we have set out upon the road 
of knowledge and growth. 

No one can escape trouble. Some- 
times we bring it upon ourselves, some- 
times it is brought upon us by persons 
with whom our life is bound up. But 
the strong are never crushed by it. 
With what patience and _ intelligence 
they have, they work out of it, to find 
—a long time afterwards, perhaps— 
that it was an invaluable part of their 
education. 

One learns to be thankful for adver- 
sity as well as for happiness.—Sarah 
Field Splint in McCall’s Magazine. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and _ possible 


pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin 
again. 
Susan Coolidge. | 
Throughout the entire Word of God | 
we are taught the sacred duty of be-| 
ing happy. Be happy, cheerful, rejoice | 
as we can, we cannot go beyond the | 
spirit of the Gospel. Christ, though a | 
man of sorrows, was happy and re- 
joiced in spirit—Dean Stanley. 
I pray the prayer of Plato old: | 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin. 
Whittier. 


_ Truth does not exist for us until it | 
is a part of our life; until we have | 
made it ours by absorption and assimi- | 





lation—Mabie, 


rance of what the world expects from | 


keep an open mind and learn all I can | 
from you though I shall often be hurt” | 
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She Shared Her 
“Colgate Helps’ 


A snowbound fishing village in the Far North ! 
The season’s catch had been poor; that meant 
scanty supplies for the inhabitants during the 
long winter. 





“We must help them along until work opens in 
the spring,” said the nurse in a nearby native 
school. Food and clothing were collected, 
Then from her package of Colgate’s Classroom 
Helps the nurse added some tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream for the village children. It was 
her contribution to keep their teeth clean and 
their bodies healthy against the winter hardships. 


Of course it is not often that Colgate’s is used in 
an emergency like this. But Colgate’s assists 
many communities and schools through the 
famous ‘‘Colyate Helps.” 


Sent, Free, Once a School Year 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps for Teaching Dental 
Hygiene are sent, without charge, once during 
a school year to any teacher in the United States. . 
| Besides a trial size tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 

| for each pupil, reminder cards, dental lectures, 
stories, clever jingles and other instructive and 
interesting material are also included. Also for 
the teacher’s personal use a dainty week end 
package. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below so that we 
may send you an ample supply. 








ee 


COLGATE & CO., 581 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. 678. 

L am a teacher in the... Schoo] 
No. of pupils in my direct charge.......... Reference (name of 
School Superintendent or member of Schoo! Board ) 
Name... 
By Aa Se Ih 5 eset Sati saidvastautl Population 
(0011 aE ere Rr ne ees oe ee 

Please send me free of charge, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps’’. (Write here, accurate 


express or parcel post shipping address. State which). 





(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 





GULL Cee 
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and pupils of Brazil, Argentina, Chili, and Canada; 
Miss Eva Kainath and her fifth grade with teachers and 
pupils of any state of the Union; Miss M. Ruth Laferty 
and her fourth and fifth grades with teachers and pu- 
pils of any state in the United States. All letters will 
be answered. Address all letters to: Miss M. Ruth 
Laferty, R. F. D. 2, Box 250, Oak Road, Vineland, New 
Jersey. 

Miss Cora M. Barkhuff, first grade teacher, and Miss 
G. Winifred Sackett, second grade teacher, Fonda High 
School, Fonda, New York, would like to exchange let- 
ters and other interesting materials with teachers of 
these grades in other states or territories of the 
United States. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Grace Mark- 
well, Brookfield, Illinois, would like to exchange book- 
lets, relief and product maps of Illinois for those of 
other states and foreign possessions. 

The sixth and seventh grades of the Parkerton Pub- 
lic School wish to correspond with pupils of those 
grades in any part of the world. All letters will be 
answered and views and products exchanged. Address 
Miss Berniece E, Clark, Parkerton, Wyoming. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Bessie 
Boehm, Mabelvale, Arkansas, would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, and samples of products with pupils 
of the same grade in any state of the Union. 

Mr. Jay M. Joyce and pupils of the third through 
the eighth grade, Corwin School, North Dakota, would 
like to correspond with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Payton Davis and his pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of Security School, Security, 
Texas, would like to exchange cards, letters, and pro- 
ducts with the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Canada, or the Hawaiian Islands. 


CLUB LETTERS 
The Balloon Game 


Cut from a catalogue or magazine a picture of 
a man, pasting it on one corner of the blackboard. 
Draw a number of toy balloons with strings at- 
tached, so that they seem to be held in the man’s 
hand. On each balloon write number combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division. 
The children should try to pick as many toy bal- 
loons as possible, the one having the greatest num- 
ber being the winner of the contest. 

This device may be used for some time by chang- 
ing the numbers.—HAZEL BENNETT, New York. 


Uses of Common Wrapping Paper 


Children in the country schools are not used to 
buying as much paper for school work as children 
in the city and town schools. There was a country 
store near our schoolhouse where I noticed the mer- 
chant used a light tan-colored wrapping paper of 
very good quality. We began to save this wrapping 
paper and use it for booklets, posters, borders, maps, 
invitations, and all the things the work in school 
calls for. It surprised us how well it answered our 
purpose. When the merchant found how much we 
needed it, he kindly gave us a large roll. 

Our history booklets were especially attractive 
made of this paper. This conservation of such a 
common article was an excellent lesson in thrift.— 
Mrs. A. M. FELKNoR, Tennessee, 


The Daily Newspaper 


Following are some of the ways in which we use 
newspapers in our school. The bedtime stories fur- 
nish excellent material for supplementary or ‘silent 
reading work in the first, second and third grades. 
The stories are cut out, mounted, and kept on a 
table for the third grade to read when they have 
finished their other work. The first and second 
grades are given the stories and told to underline 
all the words they know. They are also told to see 
how many new words they can sound out for them- 
selves. The second grade pupils are often sur- 
prised to find that they know most of the words 
and are soon reading the complete story. 

A little boy who was just beginning the third 
grade had never attempted to read in the news- 
paper until after he read some of the little stories 
at school. Now he reads not only the stories but 
many short articles as well, and he enjoys bring- 
ing such material to school for the others to read. 

Letter writing is not a hard task if the children 


are allowed to send their letters to the Children’s 
Page of the Sunday editions; and great is their 
joy when they see their letters in print. 

The older children bring current events, riddles 
and jokes to school, and we use them for opening 
exercise periods. The photogravure sections in our 
large dailies furnish us with splendid pictures; 
some we frame and hang in the schoolroom, and 
others we use in our geography, history and lan- 
guage classes——HELEN BARRETT, Minnesota. 


Two Successful Clubs 


At the beginning of the term we organized two 
clubs, an Audubon Bird Club and a Reading Club. 
The pupils elected a president, secretary, and treas- 
urer for each club. We met alternate Friday after- 
noons. 

Our bird club affiliated with the National Audu- 
bon Clubs and received much valuable material for 
study from them. We kept a chart recording birds 
seen, collected abandoned nests, and had delight- 
ful hikes. 

The secretary of the Reading Club made a record 
of the books read by club members as they res- 
ponded at each meeting to roll call with the name of 
the book or books read since the last meeting. Near 
the end of the term each child was given the list 
of books he had read and at the last few meetings 
the members reported on these books, with a short 
synopsis of the same. 

Prizes (books) were presented for the best re- 
ports given by a boy and a girl. 

The children learned some elementary rules of 
parliamentary drill through these clubs, besides a 
fund of bird lore—Mrs. Betty Fow.er, Arizona. 


Our Radio 


One day in the first grade room during the last 
period, I determined to quiet the restlessness and 
to arouse by some means a new interest in the work. 
Why not have a make-believe radio that would 
seem just like a real one! I voiced this thought to 
the children. 

Soon every little seat held an eager listener. 
The chart was converted into a radio and without 
difficulty we got Station Grade I. One child 
operated the radio and another sang from it be- 
hind the chart, for everyone knows that people who 
sing over the radio are only heard and not seen. 

The song in a sweet childish treble was much ap- 
preciated by all, and several children eagerly res- 
ponded to a call for another contributor to the 
program. “The Little Red Hen,” “The Shoemaker 
and the Elves,” and other favorite stories were 
given. 

The little programs given in this manner became 
very popular and proved to be a most attractive 
part of our school program.—VIRLINDA FosTEr, 
Illinois. 


Teaching Poetry to Children 


A frontispiece in a magazine gave me an idea 
for teaching poems to children which has been suc- 
cessfully used in my fourth grade this year. Now 
when we have a poem to learn I am delighted with 
the results. 

First, of course, we discuss the poem and visual- 
ize it. Then we set about to learn it, repeating it 
daily. When sufficient time has elapsed for each 
child to have memorized it, we devote a language 
period to seeing how many can write or repeat the 
poem. 

The following day in handwork each child is 
given a sheet of drawing paper, 8 inches by 11 
inches, and instructed to draw a rectangle, 3% 
inches by 4 inches, near the upper left-hand corner. 
Each child then makes a poster to illustrate the 
poem, doing the work either by direction or free- 
hand. When the posters are completed the children 
who have learned the poem perfectly are given a 
typewritten or neatly handwritten copy of the 
poem to paste in the rectangular space reserved for 
for that purpose. 

Practically any of the poems so well loved by 
children may be easily illustrated. The children are 
very proud of their posters, especially if they have a 
complete set of six poems or more.—Mary Rock- 
WELL, Iowa. 





Teaching Parts of Speech 


After trying for a long time to teach the parts of 
speech to my seventh-grade grammar class, only to 
have them still assert, “An adjective modifies a 
verb,” I decided to adopt a different plan. 

I wrote the names of the parts of speech on card- 
board, writing “adverb” on three different cards. 
As the pupils passed to class each one was given a 
card. When they reached the recitation seats be- 
fore being seated they showed their cards to the 
class. Each gave his definition. The one holding a 
verb card said, “I am a word that asserts. An ad- 
verb modifies me.” Then the “adverb” would stand 
by the side of the verb and giving the definition 
would add, “Another adverb modifies me.” Thus 
the game progressed, and in a few days the pupils 
gave original sentences illustrating what they had 
learned. 

Textbook definitions are of little value unless 
the pupils make them their own and fully grasp 
their meaning.—Mrs. Rem Travis, Kentucky. 


Fifth Grade Reading 


We teachers are always looking for ways and 
means of interesting the intermediate children in 
the mechanics of reading. I find this little plan very 
helpful in that respect, particularly with the fifth 
grade. 

Once a week I have each child select a poem from 
any source he desires and read it aloud to the class. 
The only restriction is that it must not be too long, 
so that every one may have an opportunity to read. 
Of course, I inspect each choice before the reading 
takes place. The children vie with each other-to see 
who can get a poem that no one else has heard. 
To vary the program, we sometimes choose short 
stories instead of poems. Sometimes we stipulate 
that the stories be humorous and let the class de- 
cide by ballot which story is the best. A lesson 
about animals conducted in the same way proves 
interesting, especially if ali select stories about one 
particular animal. 

I find that these weekly readings not only in- 
crease the interest in the reading lesson itself, but 
also produce a better type of oral reading and are 
an inspiration to closer application and study.— 
NINA WILLIS WALTER, California. 


A Dictionary Contest 


To aid pupils in acquiring greater skill in the 
use of the dictionary, I use the following plan which 
may cover as many weeks as the teacher desires. 

I have on paper twenty-five words, also a list 
of pupils who are to enter the contest. With each 
pupil supplied with a dictionary, I give out the first 
word. The pupil who finds it first stands and reads 
the definition, or only a part of it. If it is the cor- 
rect word I put a mark after his name. Then J 
proceed with the remaining words in the same man- 
ner. At the end of the lesson the child having the 
most marks is declared the “graduate” for the next 
week. 

It is the duty of the “graduate” to have ready 
twenty-five words to be given in the same manner 
on the week following. Thus the child becomes the 
“teacher” at the next lesson. 

I have a chart on which I place a star after 
names of the winners each week and at the end oi 
the year I give a prize to the pupil having the most 
stars. 

I find the pupils interested in this plan and well 
prepared to carry it on without my direction. I use 
it with the seventh and eighth grades, but it would 
be splendid for drill in fifth grade when the pupils 
are learning to use the dictionary.—Forrest H. 
SPAULDING, Vermont. 


Study of the Constellations 


Last fall when the heavens began to show the au- 
tumn constellations, an inspiration came to me. 
Why not study the sky! 

My eighth grade classes began with the Great 
Dipper, as their knowledge of the stars was so piti- 
fully small. I placed several simple drawings on 
the black board, and we were soon familiar with 
this constellation and could find it in the sky. Then 
I read to them the various legends and stories about 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Openings for new members now in nae 
tional organization, Fireside Industries, 











‘Wonderful opportunity to earn money 
in spare or time. Most fascinating 
work. No previous experience needed. 
Earnings guaranteed. Wonderful outfit 
urnished without a penny of extra cost. 


Would youliketoturn 
spare hours into dole 
lars? Would you like to 
have an independent busi- 
ness of your own? Here is 
a new way to earn money, 
unlike anything ever of- 
fered before. There is no cane 
vassing to do, no tedious, labors 
ious drudgery, isis the most 
iecey delightful kind of work you 
— eee you will enjoy ovary minute_you 
levote to it. And it i 
of our members earn $20 to $50 a A _— 
NO SPECIAL ABILITY OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
THE national organization 
known as Fireside Industries 
has openings for new meme 
bers to decorate Art Novelties 
at home. You have only to 
follow the simple directions supplied 
to each member, and you quickly 
learn how to decorate all kinds of 
fascinating articles: hand-painted candle-sticks, plaques, 
picture frames, greeting cards, wooden toys, parch- 
ment lamp-shades, hand-painted furniture, batik and 
other beautiful art novelties. 
The work is so simple under the Fireside Industries 
system that even a. child could do it. complete 
Outht, worth at least $10.00, is furnished every 
member without extra cost. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


"THINK of decorating a pair of candle-sticks, 
for example, requiring only one hour's 
: work and realizing a profit of 
$2.00! What other work.could 
besointeresting, or pay so well! 
Best_of all, we GUARAN. 
TEE that you can learn to do 
the work successfully, just as 
- hundreds of others are doing. 
Your money will be refunded in full if, after complet- 
ing your instruction, you are not entirely pleased, That 
is our guarantee to every member. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 
N° matter where you live you 
can be one happy, 


su members of Fireside 
Industries. Mail the coupon or 





Gabriel Andre Petit 
Art Director 








write to-day for the beautiful, 
illustrated k that explains 
everything. e willsend it to 


youFREE. But you must be 

prompt as new members are 

wanted at once, and this golden 

opportunity may not come to 
ou again. lose 2c stamp to 
elp pay postage, 











FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
| DEPT.101, ADRIAN, MICH. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. 101, 

ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 

Gentlemen: Without obligati x d 

me, FREE, the book of Ereside Indantice which tell how 
may earn money at home by decorating Art Novelties; 

also particulars of your Money-Back Guarantee and the 


special co-operative pri and services. en two- 
cent stamp, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 52) 


tual color work began there would be 
no errors to mar the symmetry of the 
design. 

When finished, the face of the card 
was completely covered with an at- 
tractive design of which the owner 
was proud. I found that the work 
was adaptable to almost any grade, 
and because of the endless variations 
of design possible, always seemed new 
and interesting to the children. The 
work required little supervision and 
furnished excellent training in accur- 
acy and balance. 

I chose a number of the most at- 
tractively colored cards, strung them 
by the corners on a strong string, and 
hung them high on the wall on Exhibit 
Day. The display created more inter- 
est among our visitors than did any of 
the other exhibits we had arranged. 

I feel sure that the choice of attrac- 
tive color combinations which this de- 
sign work developed in the children 
will be reflecting itself in the choice of 
the wall coverings, decorations, and ar- 
rangement in their own homes when 
they are older. 


A Community Problem Solved 
By M. E. 


Circumstances forced me to teach 
one year in a neighborhood whose an- 
cestors staged many a pageant in a 
real wild west show on the banks of a 
stream on which was situated an old 
fort. 

Words fail to describe the loneliness, 
filth, and degradation of the people 
with whom I was cast. Previous school 
terms had not been taught out, but I 
realized that mine must be. How 
should it be accomplished? 

The first thing I did was to visit 
the patrons. I had been at the home 
of every family by the end of the first 
two weeks. This created a friendly 
feeling toward me and toward the 
school. I kept up this practice all the 
term. If a child were absent from 
school, I visited that home. 

By the end of the first two months, 
the children knew a few songs, and 
memory verses. I announced a pro- 
gram for the following Friday night. 
The children did their best. The par- 
ents came, only too glad of something 
to break the monotony. At the con- 
clusion of this program, I asked the 
people to come back the next Friday 


night. I then didn’t know how they 
should be entertained. Finally a 
happy thought struck me. Let the 
people entertain themselves. It so 


happened that a man who was former- 
ly a singer for evangelistic meetings 
lived in the neighborhood, also several 
old fiddlers to whose music many a 
cowboy had danced the light fantas- 
tic. These promised to help and sug- 
gested others who could play stringed 
instruments. Altogether these people 
made up a very creditable band, who 
entertained the crowd for an hour or 
more. 

The next Friday night a spelling 
match with a little more music from 
the band made the people happy for a 
while. These meetings became a per- 
manent part of our school work, and 
added not a little to the uplift of the 
community. 

But, someone may ask, “What did 
you do in the schoolroom?” 

The answer is, “I worked and help- 
ed my pupils to work.” Here are 
some of the specific things I did: I 
noticed the pupils were very dirty, so 
we cleaned up the schoolhouse, and 
then began a systematic campaign for 
cleanliness of person; I taught the 
children the national anthem and a 
flag salute; we learned some new 
games; and, above all, we worked 
very hard on our school subjects. 

If you were to pass that old fort to- 
day, teacher, the shiftlessness that so 
disgusted me might still meet your 
eye; but, at any rate, the seed I sowed 
there for two years can not all have 
fallen on stony ground, and even now, 
it must be bearing some fruit. 


“God gives every bird its food, but 
does not throw it into the nest.” 
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Sally Becomes a 
“Kour-O” 


SHOULD have been happy—and I was 


wretched. Here I was at the kind of 
dance I'd always longed for. Men in blue 
uniforms were smiling down into the eyes 
of pretty girls in pretty frocks, I was 
being guided about by the nicest boy I’d 
ever known. And yet I was miserable. 

I’d been dancing with Midshipman 
Tommy Allen for four dances. Four 
humiliating dances that grew more awk- 
ward as the minutes lengthened and no 
one came. darting up with, “May I cut in, 
please?” 

If I hadn’t liked Tommy, it wouldn't 
have been so bad. But from my first 
glimpse of him I’d liked him. Liked the 
way he clicked his heels together when he 
made his formal little bow. Liked his 
hair that just would wave a little, his 
straight shoulders, his friendly blue eyes. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” said Tommy. 

I started. What if I told the truth and 
said, “Take me home. I’m having an awful 
time. I’m the worst dressed girl here.” 

Instead I tried to think of some word of 
cheer. “A penny?” I said. “Not much of 
a gambler, are you?” And then desper- 
ately wished the words back. Hadn't he 
taken a long chance on me? aking a girl 
he’d never seen before to a dance—“drag- 
ging blind,” they called it in the Navy. 

Some of the queer phrases I'd heard all 
evening rang through my head—“Four-O” 
—the Navy’s quaint description of a per- 
fect partner like Muriel Dixon, my closest 
chum—all smiles and rose-colored chiffon. 
And then an impossible one like me in last 
year’s draggled white net. 

At last, in desperation I used Eve’s 
favorite excuse—a headache—and thought 
of ‘Tommy’s mother who'd asked me down 
for Tommy. Once safely in her room, I was 
indulging in a deluge of heartbroken tears. 


Of course the whole story came out. How 
I’d looked forward for weeks to this party. 
How I'd worked over that white net dress, 
How awful I knew my clothes were when 
I compared them with those of the other girls. 


The Transformation of Sally 


“You're going to have some clothes, my 
dear,’ Mrs. Allen said as she patted me 
reassuringly. “And you're going to get an 
invitation to June Week from ‘Tommy. I'll 
manage the invitation—and I'll show you 
how to manage the clothes too.” And then 
we had a good talk, woman to woman 
. .« « and I went back home. . 

I was busy the next few months before 
Tommy’s graduation. I’d sent in the cou- 
pon to the Woman's Institute as Mrs. 
Allen had suggested and enrolled for the 
course in Dressmaking and Designing. The 
minute I got the first lesson I knew I had 
found the way to get the pretty clothes | 
had always wanted. 

I could hardly keep the secret from 
Tommy, especially when he wrote to ask 
me down for June Week. A dear funny 


letter with one little compliment in it that 
made the whole thing fragrant—like sachet 
tucked away in a drawer. 


June Week at Annapolis 


I will never forget it. ‘Tommy met me at 
the station when I| got in. He was adorable 
as always and his eyes rather lighted up 
when he saw me. ‘They should have too! 

I had a marvelous time sailing over 
Chesapeake Bay — with Tommy. Who 
wouldn't, in a smart white flannel dress, 
buttoned from neck to hem, with a scarlet 
tie fluttering in the breeze! 

And the June Ball—the Farewell Ball — 
the last, last ball of all. I'd saved the 
best secret fer that—a silver dress like a 
moonbeam. 

It was a formal dance. Dance cards were 
made out beforehand. Mine was full of 
names, but as the music started Tommy 
drew a line down the program and said, 
“Do you mind ?” Of course I didn’t. So we 
danced two dances and then he said—‘“Let's 
go outside, it’s pretty warm.” Awfully non- 
committal words. So we went out and sat 
on the veranda. “Oh, Sally,” said Tommy, 
“you’re a Four-O now—a perfect partner. 
Don’t you care—a little?” 





Wouldn’t you, too, like to find some way to solve 
the clothes problem—to become a ‘Four-O,” as 
Sally did? Wouldn’t you be happier almost every 
day of your life if you always had stylish, becoming 
dresses to wear, especially if you could have them 
for a half or a third of what you are now paying? 

There is a way, if you will only seek it. There 
is a way for you to be as well dressed as any 
woman of your acquaintance. Right at home, in 
spare time, through the Woman’s Institute, you can 
learn to make any garment you desire—in the very 
newest and latest style—for just the cost of materials. 

The Woman’s Institute is located in Scranton, Penna., 
but it teaches by the correspondence method. It 
has 225,000 students in every section of the United 
States and throughout the world. Right in your 
own community there are women and girls who have 
solved their clothes problem and found more happi 
ness than they ever dreamed possible through the 


help of the Woman’s Institute. 

The Institute is willing and anxious to help you, 
no matter where you live, no matter what your 
circumstances or your necds. And it costs you 


nothing to find out what it can do for you. Just 
mark and mail the convenient coupon to the Wo 
man’s Institute, Dept. 32-A, Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, without cost or obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bringing to women 


and girls all over the world, the happiness of dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings almost too good 
to be true, and the joy of earning money besides, 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-A, Scranton, Penna, 

Please send me; without cost or obligation, a copy 
of one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked below— 

] Millinery 
Cooking 


[1 Home Dressmaking 
| Professional Dressmaking 


PRN eS ithisascishsctsabiassceans diana caiitildiadne iddatviepedpniandeeics 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
PR cas Ceicstnscnctones 


The Woman’s Institute is associated with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
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the Great Dipper. Soon we were on speaking terms 
with it. Then it took but little persuasion to put 
this all into book form. Each child could choose 
the part he wanted to do. We had drawings, quota- 
tions, poems, legends (these came from many dif- 
ferent countries and ages) and stories. This ma- 
terial was prepared in book form, while a cover de- 
sign, the Great Dipper, in tiny gold stars on dark 
brown paper was made by the most restless boy 
in the class. Thus a new interest came to these 
children. 

As a result of this work we began to see many 
things to ask about. We also needed to go to the 
library to look up the meaning, so we could tell the 
other children. Then we found that some papers 
published monthly sky pictures, and that the news- 
papers and magazines were full of stories, draw- 
ings, and articles about these very stars that we 
had just learned were of interest to us. Soon clip- 
pings began to come in of all sorts and kinds. 

In February, when we became the dignified grad- 
uating class with all its responsibilities, we had to 
do more of the regular work; but interest was still 
maintained in the articles that were constantly be- 
ing brought to class. —ELIZABETH F, BEHLER, New 
Jersey. 


Sewing in a Village School 


The children were anxious to learn to sew. Be- 
fore we did any actual work we had to earn some 
money to buy a sewing machine. The children sug- 
gested that we hold a cake, candy, and grab-bag 
sale. Three of the older girls were given charge of 
the sale. Posters were made and a general canvass 
was taken throughout the small district. 

When the day finally came, everything sold 
quickly, and the girls realized twenty-seven dollars, 
twenty-five of which was used to purchase a sewing 
machine, 

At our first meeting we made a list of require- 
ments for each child before he was allowed to use 
the machine. This was the list: 

1. Make a patch. 


2. Darn a stocking. 

3. Make a bag. 

4. Hem a towel. 

5. Sew on six buttons and make six buttonholes. 
6. Baste for machine work. 

A great many of the children had this work com- 


pleted and were ready for machine work soon after 
the machine came. The following is a list of ma- 
chine requirements: 

1. Make a ktichen holder. 

2. Make an apron. 

&. Make a slip. 

4. Make a plain gingham dress——CaroLyn S. 
RATHJEN, New York. 


How I Use My “Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans” 


Having read from time to time letters in which 
different subscribers told of the various uses they 
make of our NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS, I felt that I should like to tell how I use my 
numbers which seem each month to contain more 
and more valuable material. 

In the first place, I read my paper from cover to 
cover, omitting only such things as are not appro- 
priate to my work. However, as I teach children of 
the second and third grades, I am chiefly interested 
in the material relating to primary work and I find 
many helpful suggestions which I can use. 

After reading the magazine carefully I take it 
to school and read the stories to the children. The 
bird and flower pictures with their accompanying 
well-arranged lessons we used each month last 
spring in connection with our nature work. The 
poster patterns I tranfer with carbon paper and 
give to a group of children who delight in coloring 
the copies and mounting them (with my help) for 
room decoration. 

I use the remainder of the magazine im very 
practical ways. Cutting out the cover picture I 
mount it and us it for picture study. When the 
subject is suitable for primary pupils, I use the 
small pictures also, having each child moun’ one at 
the top of his language paper, writing a story 


about the picture. The other pictures which would 
be at all useful in teaching any subject I cut out 
and place in envelopes, labeling them according to 
their use. I have a fairly large collection which 
I have gleaned from this and other papers. 

All the short stories which are simple enougn 
for the children to read and enjoy I cut out and 
place in a large envelope, which is kept on a table 
at the back of the room. The children have access 
to this in their spare time. The coloring card and 
any other patterns which I do not wish to save for 
future use, I place in another envelope labeled 
“Coloring for the Free Choice Period.” These are 
used in the same way as the stories after the regu- 
lar work is done. 

The magazines containing programs for special 
day exercises, such as the Christmas numbers, I 
preserve intact and find the selections very useful 
as I plan my program from year to year. 

Nor is the advertising section of this magazine 


overlooked. From these pages I get some fine pic. 
tures which the children use in making health pos- 
ters. This year I have received most excellent ma- 
terial, samples of soap, tooth paste, etc., for use 
in the teaching of hygiene through answering some 
of these same advertisements. 

These are only a few of the ways in which the 
paper has proved useful to me.—MILDRED A, 
WRIGHT, Maine. 


The Card System 


As a teacher of Junior High School English, I 
found the task of keeping a record of the books 
used by the pupils in my classes an arduous one, 
and generally unsatisfactory. I used the old meth- 
od of recording the necessary information in a note- 
book ruled for that purpose. Finally, I decided to 
change my method. Certainly the results could not 


(Continued on next page) 





A GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 


By Alice W. King, Taunton, Massachusetis 


E girls and boys of the 5-A class became very much interested in the lumber industry during 
their study of the United States. A boy whose father was a cabinet maker brought several dif- 
The children were most eager to know where these specimens 
came from, so they decided to have for a project, “To learn about the Lumber Industry in the 
United States and to study ways by which we may help in preserving our forests.” 

A boy, appointed to write for the class to the United States Bureau of Forestry, received a 


ferent kinds of wood to school. 


map of the United States showing where our forests grow. A committee appointed to go to two 
lumber dealers received specimens of the different kinds of wood they sold, found out what each 


was used for, and where they were grown. Several pupils contributed pictures. 


One boy, who had 


written to a friend whose father owned a sawmill in Bangor, Maine, received two specimens of 
wood. A girl, who had written to a southern lumber company in New Orleans, Louisiana, re 
ceived a book containing pictures of the lumber industry. The children drew a large map of the 
United States on brown paper, showing the national forests, and a map of the world, showing the 


lumber trade routes. 


They wrote compositions about manufactures from the forest, products from 


southern pine, methods of lumbering in the diffierent parts of the country, how the forests are pro- 


tected, and the National Parks. 


A chart was made by using pieces of oak tag, 12 inches by 15 inches. 


The children pasted on 


this pictures and compositions; then glued on specimens of wood from every section of the United 


States. 


The lumber camp was an interesting result of the study of the lumber industry in Maine. The 
horses were made by two boys in the manual training class, and other work was done in the class- 
room after school. The pupils sawed branches into logs for the cabins, made a sled to carry logs 
to the river, made trees and men of cardboard, and brought twigs of pine and other trees from 


near-by groves. 


Everyone had a part in the project, and I found that the children had acquired much knowledge 


and received much enjoyment from the work. 
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A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
jon and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. f. 


COUGHS 


are Nature’s way of show- 
ing rebellion against mal- 
nourishment or other con- 
ditions that reduce resistance 
and strength 


Scott’s Emulsion 


nourishes and strengthens 
the whole body and _ helps 
overcome the tendency to 
take cold easily. Build up re- 
sistance with Scott’s 4 


Emulsion. 


_ “Story of Bill the Bold,” richly 
illustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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y REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than half original cost. Every ma- 
chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 


years of splendid service. All 5p (AVS 
late models with every modern 

improvement including full 84 FREE 
character key-board, back spacer, ‘ 
















automatic ribbon reverse, two 
color ribbon, stencil device, etc. 
Five Days Free Triaf and 


time payments if desired. Prompt SEND NO 
delivery anywhere from our near- 
est branch, Order Now or 


write for free circular describing 
the many bargains we have 
@ tooffer, Fes 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO, 

456-R Central Ave., 

Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 


MONEY 















TEACHERS’ ATTENTION 
Send fifty cents (50 cents) for our 
special catalog of School Pictures, 
which will be credited on your first 
order for $10.00. 

THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO., 





Westerville, Ohio. 























<@\ EARN LADIES’ 
CAWRIST WATCH 


\\S 
NG 2 SS ‘ADIES' wrist watch of latest design, 
6-jewel guaranteed movement, 







25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
>’ Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
no money, just name aad address today. 


be any more unsatisfactory than they 
had been. 

Since I was working under a regime 
which advocated giving the pupil more 
responsibility, I decided that here was 
an excellent opportunity to put theory 
into practice. I would use cards for re- 
cording the books, and each pupil should 
keep his own record. Accordingly, each 
pupil ruled a blank card on which he 
recorded his name, the names of the 
books, the dates received, and the num- 
ber and condition of the books. A re- 
liable pupil was chosen to collect the 
cards, arrange them alphabetically, 
and file them. (Lacking a file, an 
empty correspondence card box will 
serve nicely.) 

I found that this method had many 
distinct advantages. The record was 
concise, easily handled, and the pupils 
kept the records themselves, while I 
merely examined the cards to see if the 
records were complete. If a pupil was 
transferred from one section of a class 
to another, his card was simply taken 
from one file and put into another. 
Record was made from time to time 
of books lost or fines imposed for in- 
juring a book. The card served as a 
record of the pupil’s indebtedness to 
the school. At the close of the term, 
records that were satisfactory were 
filed in one group and those not so 
marked were placed in another group. 
This last group made a convenient 
record of pupils who must have more 
or less supervision. 

This is merely one way in which the 
card system may be used advantage- 
ously by the teacher. History and 
English teachers will find cards help- 
ful in recording material to enrich the 
textbook information. The cards may 
either record the facts themselves, or 
simply refer to books or files contain- 
ing clippings, pictures, etc. 

The primary teacher will also find 
the card system helpful. In classes 
where much supplementary reading is 
done, and many sets of readers are 
used, the cards will prove to be a 
labor-saving and time-saving method 
for record purposes.—Huipa L. TIL- 
TON, Long Island. 


The Progressive Movement in 
Education 
(Continued from page 22) 


gate, think, draw conclusions, and ex- 
press himself in regard to various ac- 
tivities under way. 

Such work will be less likely to be 
broken up into the little portions called 
subjects, and more likely to follow the | 
child’s major interests, bringing in the 
subjects where they fit, and eventually 
building them together as the situa- 
tion demands. Some schools have so | 
combined their subjects into living ma- 
terial that periods have largely disap- 
peared and the constant ringing of bells 
that require children to stop thinking 
about one subject and start thinking 
about another is being given up. 


RESULTS 

If the three fundamental principles 
I have stated are followed, there will 
be no inhibited, bossed children; there 
will rather be children who are alert, 
eager, and happy. Children do not 
dislike work, they enjoy it as do adults 
if they are well and are working at 
tasks reasonably well suited to them. 

There will also inevitably be class- 
rooms with an environment rich enough 
to be worthy of having children live 
in them. Teacher’s desks are disap- 
pearing from the front of the room, 
following the now obsolete platforms. 
More and more the children’s furni- 
ture is movable and flexible in its ap- 
plication. Schools are adding display 
boards of increasing dimensions so 
that the children can see their own 
work and can enjoy the illustrative 
material they and the school bring in. 
Four bare walls and rigid furniture 
make a prison, not a place for educa- 
tion. A workshop room _ properly 
equipped and brightened by pictures, 
flowers, and the many other colorful 
possibilities that a good teacher and a 
keen group can find, is a well-nigh per- 
fect environment for the children, when 
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they are indoors. 


C7REE 


fo Teachers —a new plan 
for teaching health habits from 
kindergarten to high school 


How to vitalize the important subject of 
health; how to fit it into a curriculum already 
crowded; to correlate it with other subjects 
—this is one of a teacher's greatest problems. 


To help her, we have had prepared by an 
experienced teacher associated with one of the 
largest teachers’ colleges, a comprehensive 
graded plan for teaching health, with special 
emphasis on the subject of proper food. 


This plan provides original new teaching 
material for all grade groups from kinder- 
garten to high school. It offers, in ready-to- 
use form, material that would take the teach- 
er weeks to prepare. 


“Excellent in content and splendid pres- 
entation; just what the busy teacher wants 
and needs,’’ a prominent normal school in- 
structor said of this new plan. 


It presents a unique contest idea which en- 
lists the co-operation of mothers, as well as 
interests the children in a phase of health 
which is vital to their mental and physical 
progress. 


Appropriate school room prizes are offered 
which give the children an enthusiasm in 
carrying through the contest plan. The co- 
operative effort results in a building up of 
little bodies and minds that makes the teach- 
er’s work easier. 


This plan and material is free to all teach- 
ers. Get it in operation in your school this 
month. Mail us the coupon today; we will 
send the plan material promptly. 


Use this coupon 


[Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 221, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your new plan and material for 
teaching health. 


© 1926, C. of W. Co. 











U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. 2527. GREENVILLE, Pa, 


In such a room the imagination is 
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certain to be stimulated and children 
will fancy experiences with a zest that 
gives them value. They will become 
awake to actual experiences; they will 
dramatize; take imaginary trips; 
write poems and stories; and create 
in every fashion possible for them. 
While the scope of this article per- 
mits only that I touch a few of the 
most important points in the progres- 
sive movement, these are perhaps 
enough to show that it is very far from 
being a radical or dangerous experi- 
ment. It is rather the combination of 
the experience of the teaching profes- 
sion with the results found by experi- 
mental psychologists, and an attempt 
to add scientific certainty to subjective 
judgment. 
THE TEACHER’S ATTITUDE AND REWARDS 
What does such a program demand 
of the teacher? First of all an open- 
mindedness, in fact, an eagerness, to- 


ward improved teaching methods; sec- 


ond, an enthusiasm for her profession 
and a willingness to give herself to 
professonal work; and this means that 
she is glad to study her individual pu- 
pils, that she is never impatient with 
their reasonable demands or bored 
with the help and guidance she needs 
to give them. The teacher who is will- 
ing to follow routine and who is sat- 
isfied to give her life to assigning les- 
sons and marking them, will not be a 
happy teacher. The one to whom 
teaching is more than a means to a 
livelihood, who sees in it the greatest 
possibility of service that is open to 
men and women to-day, will be de- 
lighted with its possibilities. 

The promise to real teachers is event- 
ual release from the deadly monotony 
of endless fighting against resisting 
minds and from boredom, or even an- 
tagonism, of many of the children 
that is likely to be present unless over- 
come by the personality of the teacher. 
Boredom, of course, is most common 
among the children with the greatest 
possibilities. The promise is for a pro- 
fession instead of unskilled labor, and 
for conditions that will raise the status 
of the teacher as communities more 
and more realize the increased im- 
portance of her work. 

I think it is only fair to say that 
the kindergarten and primary teachers 
have on the average gone further 
along the lines I have mentioned than 
have those in any other department in 
education. I believe that great num- 
bers of them realize the tremendous 
importance of the work they are doing 
and that they are giving themselves 
whole-heartedly to it. As I visit 
schools throughout the country, I find 
the teachers of young children less 
and less willing to confine themselves 
to subject matter and drill and more 
and more anxious to bring out the best 
in each child. They concern themselves 
constantly with habits and attitudes 
and search far below the surface for 
motives and controlling characteristics. 
The value of their work to the country 
is beyond calculation and I can only 
wish them progress along the path so 
many of them are following, with the 
hope that all of them will be doing 
soundly progressive work within a 
short term of years. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 28) 


Swiss PoTato Soup 





Twenty portions of three-fourths cup | 


each, 
Recipe: 


12 medium-sized potatoes 
3 large white turnips 

1 onion 

2 quarts boiling water 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

8 quarts milk 

2% tablespoons salt 

A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


six-quart saucepans and cover 
quart measure 

paring knife 

tablespoon 

measuring cup 


| two-quart bowl 
sieve 
soup ladle 
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Wash and peel the potatoes, turnips, 
and onion, and cut them in small 
pieces so that they will cook more 
quickly. Cook them in two quarts of 
boiling water. Cook them slowly and 
carefully so that they will not stick to 
the bottom of the saucepan. While 
these vegetables are cooking, make a 
white sauce by melting the butter and 
adding the flour, stirring to keep it 
smooth. Add the milk gradually, stir- 
ring while you add it. Bring this mix- 
ture to a boil, stirring all the time to 
prevent it from scorching or becoming 
lumpy. Add the salt and _ pepper. 
When the vegetables are cooked put 
them, with the water in which they 
were cooked, through a sieve held over 
a bowl. Add this vegetable mixture 
to the sauce. Taste. 


This soup may be made before schoo! | 


and reheated at noon. 
SCALLOPED CORN AND TOMATOES 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each. 
Recipe: 


% cup butter 

% cans corn (1 pound, 4 ounces each) 

1 quart can tomatoes 

% small onion 

2 tablespoons salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

% teaspoon pepper 

1% quarts stale bread crumbs 
dried) 


(not 


Utensils Needed: 


1 five-quart dripping pan or baking 
dishes 
paring knife 
can opener 
measuring cup 
bread knife 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
two-quart saucepan P 

Grease the dripping pan with some 
of the butter. Put the canned corn 
and tomatoes into the dripping pan. 
Cut the onion up very fine and add it. 
Add the salt, sugar, and pepper. Stir 
the mixture to combine it. Cut the 
bread or break it in small pieces. Melt 
the butter in the small saucepan and 
add the bread crumbs to it, stirring 
enough to get the crumbs buttered. 
Put the crumbs over the top of the 
mixture in the dripping pan. Put the 
pan of tomato and corn into the oven 
and bake it slowly for forty-five min- 
utes. The bread will absorb most of 
the moisture. Serve hot. Be sure to 
use the crust also when preparing the 
bread crumbs, as the crust gives the 
product a good flavor. It is wasteful 
to discard the crust. 

This dish may be made before school 
and reheated at noon. 
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ORANGE JELLY 


Twenty portions of one two-inch square 

each. 
Recipe: 

6 tablespoons or 1% boxes granulated 
gelatine 

1% cups cold water 

2 quarts boiling water 

3 cups sugar 

1 quart orange juice (about 12 large 
oranges ) 

¥% cup lemon juice (about 3 large lem- 
ons) ; 

Utensils Needed: 

bowl 
piece cheesecloth 
measuring cup 
five-quart saucepan or bowl 
three-quart saucepan 
paring knife 
tablespoon 
lemon squeezer 
four-quart dripping pan or 20 cups 

Put the gelatine into the bowl and 
pour cold water over it. Let it soak 
while you boil two quarts of water. 
Pour the boiling water over the gela- 
tine, stirring it until all the gelatine 
is dissolved. Add the sugar and stir. 
Wash the oranges and lemons and cut 
them in half. With a lemon squeezer 
extract all of the juice and pulp. Add 
the juice to the water and gelatine. 
Rinse the dripping pan with cold water 
because you want the jelly to turn out 
without sticking to the pan. Strain 
the whole mixture through a piece of 
cheesecloth into the dripping pan. If 
you do not have a large pan you can 
put the mixture into cups to mold. Be 
sure to rinse each cup with cold water 
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first. When the jelly has hardened or 
congealed it is ready to serve. The 
jelly should be made the day before 
you want to use it, then it will congeal 
in a cool place without the aid of ice. 
Serve custard sauce or cream with the 


jelly. 
CusTARD SAUCE 


zeny portions of three tablespoons 
cach, 


Recipe: 


1. quart milk 

4 eggs 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 two-quart double boiler 
1 bowl 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


Heat some water in the bottom part 
of the double boiler. Put the milk into 
the top part of the double boiler and 
let it scald. Break the eggs and put 
them into the bowl, stirring them 
enough to thoroughly mix the yolks 
with the whites. Add the sugar and 
the salt. Add a cup of the scalded 
milk to the egg mixture and stir it. 
Add the egg mixture to the rest of the 
scalded milk, stirring while you add it. 
Turn the fire low enough to prevent 
the water from bubbling hard in the 
lower part of the boiler, and keep 
stirring all the time until the milk and 
egg will coat the spoon. Remove the 
mixture from over the hot water, add 
the vanilla, and cool the custard. If 
the custard sauce should curdle while 
it is cooking, remove it from over the 
hot water and beat it with an egg 
beater to make it smooth and to remove 
the little curds. 

Three-fourths cup beef stew will 
give about 325 calories. 

One whole wheat’ bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One portion Dutch apple cake will 
give about 249 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 1022 with cocoa or 
about 1012 if milk is chosen. 

Three-fourths cup Swiss potato 
soup will give about 240 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped corn 
and tomatoes will give about 250 cal- 
ories. 

One portion orange jelly will give 
about 100 calories. 

Three tablespoons custard sauce will 
give about 84 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

If cocoa is chosen the total number 
of calories in this menu will be about 
1122. The total number of calories 
will be about 1112 if milk is chosen. 


Lucretia Mott—Friend of the 


Slaves 
(Continued from page 40) 


public school. Lucretia was always 
glad of this change, for it helped her 
in later years to understand people in 
various circumstances. 

One of the schools which Lucretia 
and her sister Eliza attended was a 
Friends’ boarding school at Nine Part- 
ners, New York. The girls and boys 
of this school were taught in separate 
parts of the house, and were not al- 
lowed to speak to each other unless 
they were near relations. Lucretia’s 
quick temper sometimes got her into 
trouble, but she tried very hard to 
conquer it. 

At fifteen years of age, Lucretia 
Coffin, now a pretty, dark-haired, 
merry-eyed girl, was made assistant 
teacher. Anxious to go on with her 
own studies, she began to take French 
lessons in the class of another teacher, 
James Mott. Later the two young 
teachers were married and moved to 





Philadelphia, where Mr. Mott went 
into business. Mrs. Mott opened a 
school to aid her husband financially, 
When her husband’s business began 
to prosper, she gave-up teaching and 
determined to gain more knowledge. 

No matter how busy Lucretia Mott 
was, she managed to find time for 
study. She would. make room for a 
book beside the baby on her lap. Some- 
times it was the Bible, sometimes it 
was a learned book of philosophy or 
science. She put no fancy or unneces- 
sary stitching on her children’s clothes, 
in order that the time thus saved she 
might have for study. 

Lucretia’s voice, as well as her hus- 
band’s, was often heard at Quaker 
meetings. It was here that she learn- 
ed that she could speak in public. One 
day she offered a prayer so simple and 
persuasive that all were astonished. 
They urged her to use her “gift” of 
eloquence. 

Her childhood interest in the slaves 
had continued, and when a convention 
was held in Philadelphia in 1833 to 
form the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, Lucretia Mott was one of the 
speakers. It took courage then to op- 
pose slavery. Mrs. Mott’s old friends 
often passed her on the street without 
speaking. Not only were abolitionists, 
as the opposers of slavery were called, 
scorned, but they were often stoned, 
tarred and feathered, and their houses 
burned. 

Even the mild Quakers did not like 
to have one of their members bring 
the slavery question so often into their 
meetings. Some of them no longer 
wished her to be in the society. Sh: 
loved this religious faith, howev’, 
and she did nothing for which 
could be expelled. 

The resolute little Quaker womi:i 
became president of the Female Anii- 
Slavery Society, and she spoke in op- 
position to slavery whenever she had 
an opportunity. In Philadelphia, the 
mob threw stones at the buildine 
where she was speaking and burnel 
it when the women had left. The 
Motts reached their house safely, but 
were warned to flee for their lives. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mott, however, sat calm- 
ly in their little parlor. The angry 
crowd was close to their doors when a 
young man who knew them cried out, 
“On to the Motts,” and led their per- 
secutors up the wrong street. 

Once after a meeting had been brok- 
en up, Mrs. Mott asked her companion 
to see that some of the women got 
home safely. “But who will look after 
thee?”? he inquired. She touched the 
arm of a rough looking man in a red 
shirt. “This man will take care of 
me,” she replied. He led her home 
safely, and the next day, seeing him in 
a restaurant near the hall, she sat 
down and talked with him. “Who is 
that?” he asked someone later. Being 
told that it was Lucretia Mott, the 
abolitionist, he looked amazed and 
then declared, ‘‘Well, she’s a good sen- 
sible woman, anyhow.” 

During the trial of a slave who had 
run away from his master, Lucretia 
Mott, with her knitting, sat in the 
courthouse beside the poor fellow. 
His opposers asked to have her chair 
moved, so that her fine, pleading face 
might not influence the jury. The op- 
posing lawyer, who had never seen 
Mrs. Mott until the trial, declared that 
she was an angel. Soon after the trial, 
he joined the abolitionist party. When 
asked how he dared to sacrifice s0 
much, he replied, “Do you think that 
there is anything I would not dare after 
sitting all day in a courtroom facing 
Lucretia Mott?” 

Fugitive slaves knew that they 
could always find a refuge in the Mott 
home. Many of them were sheltered 
there until the Motts could find a way 
to help them over the border into Can- 
ada via the “Underground Railroad.’ 
In the hall of the Mott house stood two 
big armchairs called the “beggars 
chairs,” because it was in these chairs 
that the people sat who came to ask 
Mrs. Mott for help. 

The Motts decided that, thinking as 
they did about slavery, they must give 
up everything that was made by slave 
labor. This meant not only doing with- 
out sugar and candy and cotton cloth, 
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| but also the giving up of a good living, 
for Mr. Mott was engaged in selling 
cotton. They made the sacrifice cheer- 
fully, and Mrs. Mott opened a school 
until Mr. Mott’s new business should 
bring in money enough for their needs. 

Lucretia Mott was fortunate in liv- 
ing long enough to see the freedom of 
the slaves. She kept up her interest 
in the colored race after they had ob- 
tained their liberty. In Philadelphia, 
colored people were not allowed to ride 
on the street cars with white people. 
One cold, rainy day, Mrs. Mott saw an 
old negress, apparently in poor health, 
standing on the platform. She asked 
the conductor to let the negress in, but 
he refused. Mrs. Mott went out and 
stood with the negress. The conductor 
could not let the famous Mrs. Mott, 
then seventy years old, stand in the 
rain, so he allowed the colored woman 
to go inside. 

Lucretia Mott gave herself to other 
causes besides the freeing of the slaves. 
She used her gift of speech to plead for 
temperance and in the winning of 
greater freedom for women. In spite 
of her outside duties, she was a notable 
housekeeper and a_ splendid mother. 
Speaking in public did not prevent her 
from doing the family cooking, knit- 
ting and dressmaking. 

Lucretia Mott helped in opening 

people’s eyes to the great wrong done 
to the slaves, to the evil of drink, and 
to the unfairness to women. Other 
men and women labored for the same 
causes, but this brave. Quaker woman 
was one of the first and most devoted 
workers. 
AUTHOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Sarah K, Bolton 
tells the story of Lucretia Mott in “Lives 
of Girls Who Became Famous” (Crowell); 
Grace Humphrey also tells the story of 
Lucretia Mott’s life in “Women of Amer- 
ican History” (Bobbs-Merrill). 


Oral Language 
(Continued from page 23) 


3. Summary— 
Children tell story unassisted. 
Vary this as suggested below. 


Lesson iV 


1. Preparation— 

Retelling by children. 
2. Presentation— 

Selecting character, planning prop- 

erties, etc. 
3. Summary— 

Dramatization. Vary by using pan- 

tomime, puppet shows, toy theatres, 

etc. 

This plan may be condensed into 
one day’s work for a very short story 
or take several days if necessary. 
Not every story should be dramatized 
nor should all stories be retold by the 
children. A minimum of three or four 
a term should be learned. Sometimes 
it is well to have a well-told story 
learned by heart for vocabulary and 
fluency. Ordinarily have it told in 
the child’s own words. Teach the 
children to build up a mental outline 
as a framework for retelling. In the 
upper grades analyze one or two 
stories to find the author’s probable 
outline. This will help in written com- 
position. 

A good way of varying the mono- 
tonous reproduction of a story is to 
have it told from the point of view of 
different characters in the story. 
For example, the story of “Chicken 
Little” may be told by Chicken Little, 
Henny Penny, Ducky Lucky, and the 
rest in the following manner. Chicken 
Little says: 

“One day I was playing in the gar- 
den when something fell on my tail. 
I was so frightened, I said, ‘Oh, the 
sky is falling! I must go and tell the 
King.’ So I ran and I ran until I met 
Henny Penny. Henny Penny said, 
‘Where are you going, Chicken Lit- 
tle?’” ete. 

Henny Penny tells the story in this 
way: 

“One day when I was scratching in 
the garden I saw Chicken Little run- 
ning very fast. I said ‘Where are you 
going, Chicken Little?’ She said ‘Oh, 
the sky is falling! I am going to tell 
the King.’ I said, ‘How do you know, 
Chicken Little?’ ‘I saw it with my 
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Free Help 


in Teaching 





—Simply mail the coupon, 
and we send all of it without 
charge or any other 
obligation. 








1. One Set Domestic Science Bulletins 


to any school—Ten Bulletins, one set each month, 
including recipes. 


2. One Set Dietetic 


sons, one every alternate month, to one school. 
includes recipes. 


3. One Wall Chart explaining and pic- 


Maps 








Lessons—five les- 
Also 


turing orange and lemon industry of world. 
included. 


4. One set (three) Classroom Posters. 


Enough miniatures of larger posters for each pupil in 
room to color in. 


5. One booklet, 
Health.” 





“Feeding the Child for 





work casier—to interest 


HIS is to make teachers’ 


Feeding the Child pupils in Domestic’ Science, Art, Geography and Die- 
for Health | tetic classes from elementary to and including high school 

~ | grades. All of it is free, and of high value. 
iD All material has been very carefully prepared by per- 
to re sons competent to do it, so it is accurate, authentic and 


We are already sending out over 2,000,000 of the Do- 
mestic Science Bulletins free every year—6,000 teachers, 
home demonstration agents and welfare workers having 
asked for them because of their unusual merit. Also 
100,000 of the Dietetic Lessons which 
1,500 nurses are putting to good use. 


“Feeding the Child for Health” is a 32- 
page booklet dealing with the problems of 
child feeding, including weight tables, 
menus, feeding schedules, recipes, etc. 
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Special Offer 


To Teachers Only 


O*E of the handiest class-toom 
recipe card files ever seen. Neat 
oak box, 23 index cards. 24 cards 
with wide variety of orange and 
lemon recipes (dishes illustrated in 
colors), 100 blank cards for your 
own recipes. Would cost $1.25 in any 
retail store. 

Special to you, 55c each, including 
everything if order is for 12 or more. 
75c each if less than 12. Separate 
colored recipe cards (24 in package), 


Send for these free helps. You will ap- 
preciate them. They will make your 
classes easier, enabling you to impart 
some worth-while information in very in- 
teresting form. 


Just mail coupon below. No obligation 
of any kind is attached to this free offer. 


—_— = sae se «ses wee ae ce ee 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 301 E, Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me the material checked be- 
} low without charge (check all items if you | 
want all of them. All are free). 
( ) Domestic Science ( ) Class-troom | 
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= Send remittance ( ) Dietetic Lessons ( ) Booklet } 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


They no longer call me 
that sickly Mrs. Simonds 


The story of a weak, ailing 
and unhappy woman and 
how she transformed herself 
into a new being—gloriously 
healthy,vigorous and youthful! 


Pe EFORE I was married my 
health and my figure were 
that of the normal girl. 

Even during the first years of my 

wedded life I still retained my 

youthful appearance. 

“Then so slowly that I hardly real- 
ized it, my face and my figure began 
to mature. My body began to lose its 
youthful lines and grace, I grew far 
too large around the hips and waist. 
My health, that once was so superb, 
seemed to have disappeared. I suffer- 
ed almost constantly from backaches, 
‘bearing down’ pains, chronic colds 
and a host of other ills. 

“My entire physical condition, in a 
few years, became that of an aging 
woman. Though I was seldom really 
sick enough to call a physician, yet I 
was always so tired, so wornout. I 
had to give up nearly all my social 
activities, because I was too weary to 
exert myself. 

“My poor physical condition was re- 
flected in my appearance. My face was 
drawn and haggard. My eyes became 
dull and sickly-looking. My com- 
plexion was ‘pasty’ and colorless. 

“But these physical troubles—bad 
as they were—caused me not one- 
tenth as much grief as my mental 
anguish. 

“Although I had always been happy 
and even-tempered, I became nervous, 
fretful, irritable. I found myself 
snapping at my husband, causing dis- 
agreeable scenes that only made me 
feel worse than ever before. And the 
children, bless them, were always be- 
ing shouted at by me for the most tri- 
fling reasons—or for no real reason 
at all. 

“TI had no idea that my ailments were 
unnatural. I supposed that every wo- 
man simply had to go through years of 
mental and physical torture. And my 
belief in this silly idea was strengthen- 
ed because the nostrums, the pills, the 
medicines, the lotions and everything 
I tried, never did me the slightest good. 

“Then one day I overheard someone 
refer to me as—‘Poor, sickly Mrs. Si- 
monds!’ What a shock it was to hear 
that! How angry I felt. But my anger 
soon gave place to a feeling of shame 
that I should become an object of pity. 

“TI decided, then and there, to find 
‘the way out!’ How well I did can be 
seen by just looking at me. 

“My secret is simply that of An- 
nette Kellermann’s methods! I read, 
in a magazine, the story of Annette 
Kellermann’s life—how she, who is 
called the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman, was once practically 
a cripple; puny, ailing, always sickly. 
I read of the remarkable fact that she 
has not changed one-sixteenth of an 
inch of her perfect proportions in 
twenty years! 

“The story of how she dragged her- 
self out of misery and actually made 
of herself the lovely, healthy, beauti- 
ful woman she is, gave me new hope 
and new faith. I wrote to her for her 
book ‘The Body Beautiful,’ which des- 
cribes her methods. 









“To that little book, I can truthfully 
say, I owe the wonderful health and 
the exuberance of spirit that is mine 
today. It opened my eyes to the fact 
that it is totally unnecessary for wo- 
men to suffer as they do. I learned 
that every woman—unless she has a 
serious organic derangement—can live 
a life as vigorous and strong, and free 
from pain, as a man’s. 

“Today I am practically never tired. 
I am never nervous or irritable. I 
never have any of the petty ailments 
from which so many women suffer. I 
look fifteen years younger. My step 
is springy, my eyes are bright, my skin 
is firm and clear, my body is slender 
and graceful as a girl’s. I dance again 
as I used to. I play tennis again as I 
used to. I am gloriously happy with 
my husband as I used to be. Nobody 
refers to me now, I assure you, as 
‘that sickly Mrs. Simonds.’ 

“And because I know that there are 
thousands of women who are now liv- 
ing as I did, because I know every one 
of them actually can be a new woman, 
with health and beauty such as they 
never knew existed, I am glad to tell 
them about this simple way out of 
their troubles.” 

Miss Kellermann is anxious to give 
every woman the benefit of her simple, 
15-minute-a-day system and _ invites 
you to write a letter or mail the cou- 
pon below for her new book, “The 
Body Beautiful.” There is no charge 
or obligation. No salesman will bother 
you. The book will be sent free, if 
you will only write for it. And you 
can judge at your leisure whether or 
not you can afford to miss this oppor- 
tunity to make a “new woman” of 
yourself, as Mrs. Simonds did, and as 
30,000 other pupils have done. 

Send for Miss Kellermann’s book at 
once—now, while your determination 
to do something about yourself is 
strong. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 

225 West 39th St., Dept. 151, New York City 
(2S SA SE SE EE CR NR GE GER GER Me Re eee 

Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 151, 

225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 

Kindly send me entirely without cost, your 
new book, The Body Beautiful.” I am partic- 
ularly interested in 
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| how little remains. 
| there must be constant review through 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


it with my ears and a piece of it fell 
on my tail.’ ‘I will go with you too,’ 
‘I said, and we both ran and ran until 
we met Ducky Lucky.” 

In the upper grades different epi- 
sodes from Robin Hood may be told 
by Little John, the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham, or Maid Marian. The same idea 
may be applied successfully to written 
composition. 

_ One of the greatest sources of waste 
in education is the time spent in teach- 
ing poems and stories which the chil- 
dren promptly forget at the end of 
the term. Ask any sixth-grade child 
how many stories or poems which he 
learned in the preceding grades he can 
repeat and you will be shocked to find 
For this reason, 


telling, pantomime, dramatization, il- 
lustration, and so on. Each teacher 
should send on with her promotion list, 
a record of the stories and poems which 
the children have learned, and the next 
teacher should review conscientiously, 
teach new ones, and send on a cumula- 
tive list. 

It would be an excellent thing if 
school systems would furnish a uni- 
form notebook of some kind in which 
the children might write complete 
poems learned and at least the names 
and outlines of the stories. This note- 
book could be divided into grades and 
carried by the child from one grade 
to another. There should be space also 
for a list of books read. Nothing 
could be much more valuable in induc- 
ing a love and retention of the best in 
literature. A good device for review 
is to have one child pantomime, drama- 
tize, or illustrate some scene from a 
story learned in a lower grade. The 
child who guesses the name of the 
story first may tell it. 

Last of all, let every teacher re- 
member that there is no such thing as 
too many stories. Tell or read one 
every day. Tell stories of great artists 
and pictures, musicians and the mak- 
ing of. great music; let your hero 
stories include heroes of peace, great 
inventors, scientists, and educators; 
read excerpts from well-known books 
and see that the books are available. 
Let your goal be quality and quantity. 


The Health Store—A Project 


(Continued from page 38) 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND HYGIENE 


Problems of Sanitation— 

Pure water. 

Pure milk—kept in cool place and 
properly covered and bottled. 

Pure ice. 

Correct ventilation. 

Proper lighting. 

Proper screening of store. 

Emphasize cleanliness and neat- 
ness of surroundings. 

Cleanliness and neatness of sales- 
people. 

Protection of Foods— 

Wrapped bread the only safe kind. 

Perishable foods kept in cool place. 

Only unadulterated foods for sale. 

Proper handling of foods—use of 
Scoops. 

Teach the necessity of thorough 
washing of foods before eating. 

Necessity for keeping eatables 
covered. 

The Value of Cereals— 

They supply heat and energy. 

They contain valuable minerals. 

The outside of the grain aids di- 
gestion and elimination. 

Cooked cereals are more easily 
digested and therefore better for 
children. 

Lessons on Vegetables and Fruit— 

Make lists of vegetables children 
have learned to eat. 

Leafy vegetables are needed daily, 
for they contain large quantities of 
minerals and vitamines. They are 
mildly laxative. 

Some contain natural sugars and 
therefore provide energy. 

Make: lists of root vegetables, leafy 
vegetables, seed vegetables. 

Fruits contain much natural sug- 
ar, and should be eaten in place of 
candy. — 

They enrich the blood. ‘ 
They increase the appetite and 
many act as a laxative. 
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Lesson on Toothbrushes, Powders and 
Pastes— ' 
The best kind of brush, its: care 
and proper use. 
The value and use of tooth powder 
and paste. 
What foods build good teeth? 
Lesson on Sanitary Drinking Cups— 
These are a necessity; should be 
on sale in store. 


HABITS AND IDEALS 


Initiative— 
In constructive activities—build- 
ing store, etc. 
In planning advertisements and 
sales. 
Standards— 
Of better health conditions, better 
sanitation, etc. 
Of good taste. 
Of courtesy, efficiency, accuracy, 
and economy. 

This is a mere outline of the possi- 
bilities of this project. Many other 
problems will develop as the interest 
proceeds. 


Picture Study—“The Lookout 
—‘All’s Well’ ” 


(Continued from page 42) 


tones have helped to convey this. We 
sense the character and strength of 
the sailor as we study the rugged lines 
of his face. We realize that he is hold- 
ing a responsible position and one up- 
on which the lives of everyone on 
board depend. 


An Indian Project for the 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 36) 


gether with clay. Beavers may be 
modeled as well as buffaloes, reindeer, 
bears, and numerous other animals 
with which the Indians came in con- 
tact. 

Hiawatha’s birch-bark wigwam may 
be constructed and placed near Gitche 
Gumee. Hiawatha’s baby cradle may 
be constructed by the children and 
small dolls may be either bought, or 
made of clay by the children and then 
dressed. The children like to collect 
bird and chicken feathers for war bon- 
nets for the dolls. 

The home of Minnehaha, which was 
of the conical tepee type because she 
belonged to the Dakota tribe which 
was a branch of the Plains or Sioux 
Indians, may be placed in a back corner 
of the sand table to indicate that it was 
quite a distance from Hiawatha’s home 
to Minnehaha’s home. Many other de- 
tails may be worked out if desired. 


The Wise Old Owl 
By D. Mack 


The children of my first grade 
sounded their letters, recognized the 
word after sounding it, and immed- 
iately forgot what the sound combina- 
tion said. That they were interested 
in the sounds was the only ray of hope 
in a gloomy day, and so at last I sat 
down to study out my problem. 

Someone outside the window was 
telling how the father pheasant helps 
care for the brood. (We are in a sec- 
tion where pheasants are numerous.) 
The interest in the tale was evidenced 
by excited questions and answers which 
flew back and forth in the high-pitched 
“carrying” voices of children. 

The subject under discussion gave 
me an idea. Why not have a “Bird- 
feeding Game” for my primary chil- 
dren? I searched the bird book, and 
discovered that the owl would serve 
my purpose, being easy to draw. 

That evening, I sketched on heavy 
brown wrapping paper, twice as many 
owls as I had class members. Two of 
these outlines I put together, sewing 
with an overcasting stitch, from the 
body-joint of the wing around’ to the 
opposite side of the body. This made 
a bag, or portfolio. With a few 
strokes of crayon, I made big round 
eyes, sketched in some legs with claws 
grasping a branch. After a language 
lesson on owls, I gave each child an 
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owl which he placed in the front of the 
room in plain sight of the pupils. 

Then for seat work, the children 
copied on little cards, the words they 
had sounded in elass. All neatly writ- 
ten words went into the owl of the 
writer, entering by way of the head. 
Each child pronounced his word as he 
dropped it into the owl. 

Later, if a child failed to recognize 
a word he was required to “make his 
owl stand on his head” until all the 
words were out, and the troublesome 
word studied and written again. 

The rivalry to have the fattest owl 
was keen, and the word game went on 
so merrily that new and larger owls 
were soon needed. The concentration 
on the words has done the children 
untold good, and oh! how plethoric 
those owls are getting to be. 


The Screech Owl 


(Continued from page $4) 


most misleading and undeserved, for 
this gentle and interesting bird does 
not sereech. Sometimes the night air 
is tremulous with its faint, quivering, 
and sorrowful calls, which may be 
heard at intervals, at a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards, for hours at a time. 
Its plaintive call is familiar to the city 
dweller, as most city parks harbor 
one or more pairs. The call may be 
suggested thus: tull-ull-loo. 


Questions to Answer 


What is the name of the best-known 
owl in the United States? 

How large are screech owls? 

What is their general color? 

Why is the flight of screech owls 
noiseless? 

Tell something about the construc- 
tion of the screech owl’s head and 
eyes. 

Where do screech owls build their 
nests? 

What is the food of screech owls? 

Are screech owls with us through- 
out the year? 

How can you encourage screech owls 
to nest in your vicinity? 


Should screech owls be protected? 
Why? 


History Exercises 
(Continued from page 24) 


8. Slavery was introduced in the 
b(:: | ae 
9. Jamestown was settled in the year 


10. The law-making body was called 


11. Plymouth Colonists Wanted... 
12. Virginia colonists sought... cece 
13. The company that sent the first 
colonists to Virginia was called 





14, People of England were supposed 
to attend................ 

15. The people who wished to leave 
the Church of England were called 
16. The people who wished to ited 
some forms of worship were... ; 
17. Separatists formed a church at 


20. On account of their ‘unas 
some people were called.............. 


1619 America 
Virginia Africa 

1607 Louisiana 
tobacco gold and silver 
Separatists London Company 


House of Bur- Church of Eng- 


gesses land 
Pilgrims Sir Thomas Dale 
LaSalle Holland 
Champlain Puritans 
religious free- Scrooby 


dom 





The narrowest street in the United 
States is believed to be in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., the first permanent settle- 
ment in the United States. This is 
Treasury Street, measuring only seven 
feet in width. It was aid out by 



















MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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is less work 


Learning is more fun 
when this free chart 
makes the oral hy- 
giene lesson part of 
an interesting game. 
Send the coupon. 


HOUSANDS of teach- 
ers all over the country 
have found the easiest way 
to get pupils to brush their 
teeth regularly, twice a day. 


They use the free chart 
pictured above. On it they 
paste gold stars—also sent 
free—beside the names of 
the children who brush their 
teeth regularly. It is easy to 
use this stimulating device, to 
make the oral hygiene lesson 
an interesting game. In many 
classes the pupils themselves 
take turns calling the roll and 
pasting up the stars. 

The main object is to get 
your pupils to brush their teeth 
regularly—that is where the 
chart helps. Then it is a sim- 
ple matter to teach them how 
to brush the teeth correctly. 
Correct brushing is largely a 
result of using the correct kind 
of tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct 


tooth brush is the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic, which comes in Baby, 
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Small, and Adult sizes. Is this 
the brush you recommend? 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. It brushes 
the germs out of the crevices. 
It gets at every surface and re- 
moves the tartar. Its large end 
tuft reaches even the backs of 
back teeth, so often neglected. 
Its shape is scientifically de- 
signed for up and down brush- 
ing—not the crosswise stroke, 
which dentists condemn. 
Send today for the helpful 
free chart. Recommend the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. You will be 
pleased with the results. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts. 


At the left are pictured the Pro= 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, for those who prefer 
a small sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic¢ Baby. 
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Thousands of Teachers 
are putting added zest into their classes by using 


Food and Health Education 


to give them new ideas for teaching Food and Health Lessons. 


There is nothing that lends itself to so many new teaching devices as 
the subjects of Food and Health. These can be a delight both to the 
teacher and the pupils or they can be a bore to both. 


For 8% Cents a Month You Too Can Have 
This Constructive Teaching Aid 


which helps make your classes a bright spot in the school day. It brings 
you each month new ideas and teaching projects that have been successfully 
tried out in other schools which you can incorporate into your teaching 
program. It helps you lay out your teaching year in a comprehensive and 
result-producing manner. 

FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 
CATION carries hints on im- 
promptu food and health les- 
sons; suggestions for new 
forms of team work both in 
and out of the class room; 
ideas for school dramatics; 
and gives the teacher constant 
contact with the best thoughts 
on teaching from all over the 
country. In short, it is a live 
journal for live teachers. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





USE THE COUPON 


To PEP-UP 


The Last Half 
of Your School Year 














FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the January number. 
Name 


Address 


Position 
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MAJESTIC 
The World's 
Largest Ship 











Your Goal For 1926 


Economical Round Trips in Tourist 3rd Cabin 


Europe is not far away these days. All its attractions, its 
wealth of cultural advantages, the thrill of travel in strange 
lands, among new sights is easily within your grasp. 


But plan NOW. Make 1926 the never-to-be-forgotten year. 
Plan NOW to cross to Europe on one of the great ships of 
White Star and associated lines. 

For the limited vacation budget our Tourist Third Cabins offer 
the ideal ocean transportation—clean, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, good food and service, broad decks for recreation in the 
open, congenial fellow travellers. Or consider our luxurious 
Second Cabins and our delightful, moderately-priced Cabinships, 

ing our ships and services in detail. 


Cala’ 
\WW/ Your inquiry is cordially solicited. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE’ RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 


Let us send you literature describ- 


























A School Library Project 
(Continued from page 33) 


The boards and the boxes were there. 
The nails had not been forgotten. 

The children had brought in tools. 
Some were fine sets in chests, others 
were individual pieces of widely vary- 
ing degrees of excellence. However, 
those brought were quite equal to the 
exigencies of the work; and the chil- 
dren were much more interested be- 
cause they had utilized their available 
resources, rather than having had 
everything provided for them. 

As the supervisor called on each 
child who had promised to bring some- 
thing, he stepped forward and showed 
what he had contributed toward the 
success of the project. 

When his name was called, one boy 
stepped forward and held up a batter- 
ed old hammer. “You may not think 
this is much of a hammer,” he 
said, “but it has served me for four 
long years.” Thus he dignified his old 
broken hammer. 

When the children had planned their 
shelves and made them, they decided 
that these shelves would be much more 
pleasing in the room if they were 
painted brown to harmonize with the 
woodwork. The paint and paint 
brushes were furnished from the office. 

Pupils not working on the shelves 
made a reading table and painted it to 
harmonize with the shelves; and still 
others made a bookrack for the table. 

Then they arranged their library 
corner, to which in their free periods 
they might go and enjoy the books. 

That the reading might be encour- 
aged, a chart was kept of the books 
read. Each child’s name was on the 
chart and a gold star was placed after 
it for each book he read. 

Each child gave a brief oral report 
of a book after reading it. 

Harold reported, as follows: “The 
name of my book is ‘Animal Folks of 
Wood.and Plain.’ The story that I 
liked in this book is about a reindeer. 
He met some other ones down along 
the side of the hill and went walking 
with them.” 

James reported on “Children in 
Story Land’: “I like my book because 
of a story about an Indian and 
feathers. The Indian slept on skins 
and someone asked him why he didn’t 
sleep on feathers. He tried sleeping 
on a feather but said he didn’t like it 
because it was too hard.” 

The children also made some writ- 
ten reports of books read. 

Charles wrote of “The Runaway 
Donkey,” by Poulsson: “I like this 
book because it tells about a donkey 
that ran away. The farmer ran after 
him and the children ran after him 
too. Nobody could catch him so he 
caught himself by running into a barn- 
yard.” 


TEACHER’S PROBLEM 


How to arouse enthusiasm and ef- 
fort in these children great enough to 
carry them over from their state of 
indifference to reading to one of gen- 
uine interest in it. 


CHILDREN’S ProJect I 


To do something that would give 
their principal special pleasure. 

- Problem I. To discover what they 
could do that the principal would en- 


Joy. 

Problem II, What should they read 
to the principal? 

Problem III. To learn to read the 
story well enough to give pleasure to 
the principal. 


CHILDREN’S ProJectT II 


To build up a library in their school- 
room. 

Problem I. How to get the books. 

Problem II. How to take proper care 





$1140 to $3300 YEAR 
WANT A GOV’T JOB.? 


Do you want asteady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L250, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 
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Thereis enjoyment 
in planning Early! 














The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 
and the 
Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines\, 
—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & .Son 


EW YORK ee 
























Philadelphia Boston , Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 























HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West | 
45th Street, NEW YORK 


Much Favored by Women Traveling without Escort 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well conditioned 
home. 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, “‘T.’’ roads, sur 
face cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 


Send for booklet. W. JOHNSON QUINN 






























Educational 
Tours For Men and 


Women 


EUROPE 1926 
66 DAYS 


$395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 














EUROPE 1926 


33 Days, All Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, $200 


24 Tours—including North Cape, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Palestine—all at_minimum rates, tor 
Teachers, Students and Vocational Workers. 


S. S. ANDANIA—June 30,5 P.M. 


The Perfectly Organized Student Sailing, exclu- 
sively reserved for our Student Tours. Special 
orchestra. Special menus. Swimming pool. Com- 
fortable, airy cabins. Reserved decks. Steam 
chairs. Daily entertainments. Lectures. Host- 
esses. Capable leadership. Congenial company. 
Over 100 colleges represented in our 1925 tours. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Ciubd 


1440 Broadway New York City 





—— 


June 26—Sixty Day 


Educational Tour 








Europe 


viaS. S. MAJESTIC, fifteen days motoring England 
and Scotland, also to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Paris, etc. 
Personally escorted by Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, the noted 
travelers. All expenses $995.00. 

Pacific Coast—National Park Tour July 1st. Folders 


THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N. Y- 

















Book on Destroying Hair] 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Womans 
Medical College, Chicane’ College of ‘Pharmacy, etc. Bong 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements- 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, RL 
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Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 
as 3 








gs 00 oe ection es 


With Disappeari 15 
Glass a Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
Os5 6 


SECTIONAL - BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive —— Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low a Shipped direct from facto 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for catalog No. 24, 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 





FREE 


a@ seven day 
supply 





New attire for an old favorite 
Sem-prayin a dainty, p' 

oval metal tube! 

Oval in shape, the new “‘push-up”’ metal tube provides 
a broad, smooth surface of Sem-pray to apply upon 
your skin—without handling the cake. Convenient to 
carry in handbag! At dealer’s*— or by mail, 75c. Trial 
supply, with new beauty booklet, free. Mme, LaNore, 
682-4 Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


‘Say SIEM-PRAY 











A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Mode! No, 2S corrects now all 
ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, per- 
anently and comfortably at home, It 


=) fect looking nose, i 
S( users. For years recommended by phy. 
\\ sicians. 16 years of experience in manu- 
 \ facturing Nose Shapers isat your service. 
4) Model 25 Junior for children. Write 

for testimonials and free booklet, which 
tells you how toobtain a perfect look- 
ing nose, 


Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 
Exposition, London, England. 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2503 Binghamton, N. Y. 



























Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 


6-year guarantee. Given for selling | 
only 20 10¢ packages famous Key-| 


\ ~ 1M stone Gold Eye Needles. Send 
\ 4 name and address—no money; we 
. s) trust you! 
AS KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 


‘ “ Dept. 1B10, Greenville, Pa. 
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Sad omar, cute, sburas,ote., Oras coaay 
0. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Best. [527 Greeunille, Pa 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FREE 10-Day Tube—Mail the Coupon 


of the 
library. 


CHILDREN’S ProJect III 
To build suitable bookshelves. 


OUTCOMES 


Some of the outcomes are too far 
reaching to be tabulated. 

The class, weak and indifferent in 
reading, became strong in reading and 
interested in books. 

They learned how to take proper 
care of books. 

They gained in manual skill through 
making the shelves, the table, and the 
bookrack. 

They were aroused to a desire to 
me sy and keep their schoolroom beau- 
iful. 

They gained in unselfishness by 
lending their books to one another, 
and in giving books to their room. 

‘They began a valuable connection 
with our excellent public library; for 
every few weeks a chest of books came 
to them from the carefully selected 
books in that great treasure house. 

What they gained in culture from 
the beautiful pictures and stories can- 
not be set forth. 

The supervisor gained in this room 
what is her ideal for all: A library 
in every schoolroom. 


books in their schoolroom 





How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 32) 


to say ‘I saw,’ not ‘I seen’; ‘haven't,’ 
not ‘ain’t got’; and many other things 
which have been told us. What is 
your worst bad habit of speech? Can 
you get the best of it? Can you make 
the correct way a good habit? Are 
you anxious to follow this rule: 
Speak correctly? 

“A fine thing about the language of 
a thoroughbred is that it is pure. By 
that I mean that he doesn’t use much 
slang. Slang is cheap, common. Usu- 
ally people who use it constantly are 


not well educated. They do not know | 


enough good language to express their 
thoughts, so they use the slang. Some- 
times they know but are too lazy to 
think how to say well what they wish 
to express, so they use the common 
slang. This shows poor taste, for 
slang is not good language or beauti- 
ful language. It shows what a per- 
son really is inside. A woman sat 
watching a lovely young girl in a hotel 
lobby one day, but when the young 
girl spoke to her companion she said: 
“Gee! Wouldn’t that frost you!’ 
Where was her loveliness then? So, 
if we are to have proper respect for 
the feelings of others and for the Eng- 
lish language and for ourselves, let us 
always: Speak purely. Slang, or 
other vulgar language, is not funny 
or clever. It is more apt to come from 
ignorance or a desire to appear smart.” 


Correlations 
BOOKLETS 


Have the children devote a page of 
their etiquette booklets to “The Lan- 
guage of a Thoroughbred,” writing up- 
on it the four rules stated above. 

In their book of illustrations let 
them have a page of “Slighted Letters,” 
cutting out and pasting in such ones 
as they wish to remember to give full 
value to in words; for example, “t,” 
often left off such words as “kept”; 
“ge” commonly dropped from the end 
of words; “ue” and “ea,” frequently 
slighted in pronunciation. 


BLACKBOARD MotTTto— 
One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison 
liking. 
—Shakespeare. 
Memory GEMS— 
In words, as fashions, the old rule 
will hold; Paks 
Alike fantastic, if too new, or old: 
Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, , 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
—Pope. 
His speech, his form, his action, full 
of grace. 
—Cowper. 
(Continued on next page) 
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It teeth are “off color” 


clean whiteness can be 
quickly regained this way 


They are simply film coated. Remove the film and 
wonders are worked. ‘Teeth grow clear, gums firm 
and of healthy color. Send coupon for test tube 


UST because your teeth seem 

dull, don’t believe they are natur- 
ally “off color.” 

You can restore them to clear 
whiteness very quickly. 

Dental science has made some 
important discoveries in lightening 


cloudy teeth—a mew method in 
tooth and gum treatment. 
It acts on new principles. Ina 


few days you can work a transfor- 
mation on your teeth. Can change 
your whole appearance. 

Now a 10-day test is being offer- 
ed. Just send the coupon. 


It’s just a film 
Mere brushing won’t do 


Run your tongue across your teeth. 
You will feel a film....a slippery 
viscous coating that dulls and 
clouds their beauty. 

Ordinary methods won’t success- 
fully combat it. That’s why, no 
matter how hard you try now, your 
teeth remain “off color.” 

Remove that film and what you 
see will amaze you. You are sim- 
ply hiding their beauty now.... 
just like grime on ivory. 


New methods remove it 
Whiten teeth, Firm the Gums 


Film is charged too, with most 
tooth and gum troubles. It clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. Germs by the million mul- 
tiply in it and lay your teeth open 
to decay, your gums open to bac- 
terial attack. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 





FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


| Mail Coupon for 
{ Dept. 188, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


10-Day Tube to 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 


Old methods failed in combating 
it successfully. Then the new ones 
were found and embodied in a new- 
type dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle the film and re- 
move it. Then to firm the gums, 


Send coupon 


Results are quick and convincing. 
Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this new method. 

A few days’ use will amaze you. 
The difference will be noticeable. 
You will note it. Those with whom 
you come in contact will note it. 
You owe clear teeth to yourself. 
Send the coupon before you for- 

















Pépsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
Only one tube to a family 
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Opportunity 


Bank Account 


$500.00 for Your 


Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each onewill be 
appointed an exclusive representa- 
tive, and will be given an exceptional 
proposition bound to produce a 
goodincome. In past summers many 
of our special representatives have 
averaged over $600.00. Think what 
this means annually for those who 
quality for positions in our perma- 
nent organization, 


You Will Have Every 
Advantage 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from 
the day they start to work, and rail- 
road fare paid. Ambition, plus the 
careful Weedon training and constant 
help, will start those accepted on an 
exceptional business career along 
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This Company believes that well-paid people who know they 
are succeeding usually like their work and stay in it, Many 
of one ne associates have been with us for ten years and 

oday bigger opportunities than ever existin our business, 


If You are a Teacher, 
We Offer You an 


for Travel and an Increased 


, A RE you planning to make your next summer’s spare time 
pleasant and profitable? The S. L. Weedon ee, needs a 
number of teachers the coming summer for a 
position that is very agreeable and highly’remunerative. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept 1-A CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Successful people— 
Be One of them! 






igh type of 






school lines. Agreeable associates, of 
course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity totravel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt ofyour inquiry 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; and 
a personal letter, telling you whether 
of not you can fit into one of these 
openings. Remember, we have been 
in business over 20 years, and will 
place those accepted in positions that 
not only offer a chance to exchange 
a summer of leisure for one of in- 
come and travel but which also may 
lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. We suggestan 
immediate inquiry. Address Dept.1-A, 




























New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 


will do. 
would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Puwlishing Company, 


Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 


Address OFie) 


Nearest to You. 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 








Every Teacher Should Know 
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i HY, Jane, you are lovely today. 

You seem like a different girl. 
That gown is wonderful. It seems to 
give you a much better figure and the 
coloring is just right for your com- 
plexion. Wait till Harry sees you 
now.” 

“It is-nice, isn’t it? I am now mak- 
ing a black velvet evening gown. 
Wait until you see that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? 
Surely you didn’t make that gown.” 

“Why, yes. I designed it and I made 


it. Otherwise I couldn’t afford to have it.” 


“Why! I didn’t know you could design 
and make gowns.” 

“I couldn’t. But fortunately I read of 
a wonderful school that comes right into 
your own home so that during your spare 
moments you can learn to design and cre- 
ate. And girls—it’s exceedingly fasci- 
nating to see the garments, made during 
the instruction, come into being out of 
practically nothing. And the joy of 
wearing them, knowing that you, your- 
self, created them! Why girls,” Jane 
went on, “I can now have three beautiful 
gowns for the money I formerly paid for 
one. On this one gown alone I saved 
several times the cost of the instruction. 
I also believe I have better success with 
my classes when I am better dressed. 

“Over 21,000 women have taken this in- 
struction. You girls should take it up, 
why don’t you?” 

Every teacher should mail the coupon 
at once for Free Sample Lessons from 
this wonderful system. 


Cut the Coupon 


SO aS a oe en ee 


and snail tt bo-_ rd FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
fore turn- @ Dept. L-602 

ingthe «¥ Rochester, N. Y. 

page Send me FREE SAMPLE LES- 


4 . 
oo SONS from the Learn-at-Home System 
#7 here checked, Tell me how to easily learn 
@ to Design and make Gowns or Hats, 


‘| (0 Gown Designing CJ Millinery 
| Name 


re ey eee 


| Address 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Our words have wings, but fly not 


where we would. 
—George Eliot. 


“T know a child both clean and neat, 

Most orderly, with manners sweet.” 

“That child’s no Goop!” 

“In spite of his 

Good habits, yes, a Goop he is!” 

“So neat! So kind! How can that 
be?” 7 

“His English is so slovenly!” 


Speech is a mirror of the soul: as a 
man speaks, so is he. 
—Publius Syrus. 


Bibliography 
In selecting stories to tell or read 
to children, let the teacher constantly 
bear in mind that, besides what other 
things she wishes the stories to do to 
promote the child’s growth, they also 
must promote his fluency of speech, 
give him a good style for the expres- 
sion of his thoughts, and set forth ex- 
amples of pure and beautiful English. 
In retelling to children stories which 
are beautiful pieces of literature, let 
the teacher make the stories so much 
a part of herself that she can give 
them to the children with the original 
diction little changed. 
The following are among the books 
in which are to be found those high 
types of literature which should be pre- 
sented ‘to the child: 
Stories to Tell to Children: 
“Cone Bryant: 

How to Tell Stories to Children: 
Sara Cone Bryant. 

Best Stories to Tell to Children: 
Sara Cone Bryant. 

For the Children’s Hour: 

and Lewis. 

Bible. (Particularly the Christmas 

story, perfect in its simplicity of 
language.) 


Sara 


Bailey 


Russian Tales: Faulkner. 
Aesop’s Fables. 
Hiawatha: Longfellow. 


Robin Hood (Howard Pyle edition). 


Selections from King Arthur: Sid- 
ney Lanier. 
Jungle book: Kipling. 
Letters to a Country Teacher 


(Continued from-page 32) 


through the writing of invitations to 
school entertainments, the writing of 
requests for free advertising litera- 
ture from railroad and _ steamship 
companies, the planning of dramati- 
zations of stories and the telling of 
stories. Games and drills are used 
extensively in these grades, also, for 
the purpose of establishing correct 


| habits of speech and for the correction 


of common errors. 

In some modern schools, arithmetic 
classes have undertaken to build, dec- 
orate and furnish a complete dwell- 
ing house as their year’s project. Can 
you not see what a great variety of 
interesting problems would come up 
under such a plan? Examples in 
square and cubic measure, lumber 
measure, plastering, painting, paper- 
ing, etc., will have to be solved and 
the pupil sees a real need for learning 
how: to solve them. In the seventh 
grade, your class might work on a 
problem such as this: Is it cheaper 
to own your own home than to rent? 
Here you have building costs, interest 
on investment, taxes, insurance, etc., 
besides many other such problems for 
the children to work on. But they all 
seem worth while because interest has 
been aroused. 

This is what we mean by motivation. 
Suppose you sit down with pencil and 
notebook this evening and run through 
one of the textbooks studied by your 
seventh grade class. Reorganize the 
matter you expect to cover before the 
end of the year around pertinent prob- 
lems ‘such as I have suggested and out- 
line the method of attacking them. Of 
course you will have to teach your pu- 
pils how to study under these new 
methods, but you will find it well worth 
while and your pupils will like it. 
After a while they should be able to 
suggest some of their own problems. 
When that time arrives, you may con- 
gratulate yourself on having stimu- 
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for seekers of 













Beauty 


Elco Health Generators 
at last are ready for you! 
If you want more health 
—greater power to enjoy 
the pleasures and de- 
lights about you, or if 
more heauty is your de- 
sire—write! Ask for the 

9k on these inventions 
which has just been pre- 
pared. It will be sent to 
you without cost. It tells 
you how Elco Health 
Generators aid you in 
leaving the lethargy and 
hopelessness of bad 
health and weakness be- 
hind forever. Re-vitalize 
yourself, Bring back en- 
ergy. Be wholly alive 
Write today! 


10 Days FREE Trial. 
Write for FREE Book. 






ae he y= S a s ; 
Ve 7 t . wee 
“Generators 

y y \ ye XN \ ~ ag = 
tion, Electricity and Ozone 
—com. 
your home or on their own motive 
ly the only instruments which can 
the four greatest curative agents. 


Fle o Z = , 
ectric Health 
seeeake Violet Ray, Vibrae Free Trial 
bined or separate 
They operate on the electric light in 
power at less than 50 cents per year. 
Elco Health Generators are positive- 
give you in one outfit Electricity, 
Violet Ray—Vibration and Ozone— 
Send the coupon below. Get the Free 
Book NOW! 
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For All These: 
Rheumatism Lumbago 
Sore Throat Nervousness 
Asthma Skin Diseases 
Black Heads Hay Fever 
Catarrh Neuralgia 
Insomnia Deafness 
Paralysis Pain 
Pimples Development 
Falling Hair Neuritis 
Headache Obesity 


Mail Coupon 
for Free Book 


Do not put this paper down with- 
out sending the coupon. n’t go on 
@s you are with pains and with almost 
no life and energy. You owe it to your- 
self to be a better man or woman. You 
were put here to enjoy life—not just 
drag through it. do not rest another day anti! yoo 
avenue your name on the coupon here. That will bring the 
w story of th eo : ‘Do lt today—20W> 








um &indstrom & Company iw 
mum "30 West Lake St., Dept 38-21 ro 


Please send me your free booF, °*Health—Power— 
Beauty” and foll information of your 10-day Free 
Trial Offer. 

Name. ooee 
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1 Ioroll 
SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 








Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


; OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 213 Film Exchange Building 
. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 
| 
| 
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SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
Goods 


for our beautiful Dress e 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnished 
THE NATIONAL IMPORTING 
ee MPO ° 
573 B’way, Dept. ML New ook 











CC 
TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
5! Laurel Street, * Fitchburg, Mass. 











EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Nuts For All The Year 


Real profits can be made securing orders for our 
vacuum packed shelled walnuts, peanuts, almonds, 
pecans and brazil-nuts, either raw or salted. Special 
offer to agents, clubs, andclasses. Send Three Dimes 
for Full Size Jar of Walnut Halves. You will not be 
disappointed, 


HAPPY JACK CORP., 
Bi) BigqProfits in Home Cooking)! 
: Alice Bradley, famous expert, 


shows) ust how to make home cook- 
ing,cake-making, candy-making give bi; 
pretts. How to cater, run profitable TE 

ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 

51 Ways to, Make Money. Write today for illus. 


booklet, “*C 
AMERICAN. Sc! 
841- 





Lynchburg, Va. 






















SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMIC: 
T E. 58th Street, Chicago. ~ 


AGENTS—$91.50 WEEKLY AND UP 


YOUR PAY DAILY, introducing New 12 Months Insured 
Hose for men, women, children. You write orders, We 
deliver and collect (or goods on credit and you can deliver, 
Suit yourself), No experience or capital needed. Samples 
furnished, All colors, grades, including silks, lisles, wools, 
heathers. WRITE QUICK, 

Macochee Textile Co., Card 2811, Cincinnati, O. 




















Earn $18 to $20 a week RETOUCHING photos, Men 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach _you 
Bre rienorne errr WORN NA OP at 
uh. ent over. rite to-day, ball 
DIOS, Dept. Cl. 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


We Pay $50 A Week 


and ey 





nd expenses and give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poul- 
try and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D.3, Parsons, Kan. 
(nine: 





Teachers—Earn Trip to Europe 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons wanted Suminer Sem- 


ol 1926. Largest organization: 75 colleges. Lowest eost 
ours 60 days $390 up. Student Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 
ee . 


$3000 Extra A ean Home Evenings, Spare 


ae re Time, I made it Mail Order Busi- 
8s, Advertising Booklet for stam 

and plan how 25e. ALNI SCOTT, 
(asennad 





explains. Sample 
ohoes, N. Y. 





Typewriters $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 


PAYNE 00., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 


lated your pupils to think. After all, 
that’s what you are there for, isn’t 
it? 

You know that I am very proud of 
what you are doing in that school. 
Your patrons have every reason to be 
proud of their school, too, and I feel 
sure that they appreciate the fact. 

With much love and the best of good 
wishes, 

ELIZABETH DALY 


January Window Decoration 
(See page 27) 


Directions: This bowl of flowers 
will furnish cheer for a winter day. 
Cut the bowl from light gray paper 
and the decoration and several leaves 
from dark green paper. Cut two or 
three lighter green leaves and five 
flower shapes, using orange and yellow 
as shown. Mount and paste lightly to 
the window glass so that the bowl seems 
to rest on the sash. If preferred, the 
finished decoration may be mounted 
on gray cardboard about 14 by 15 
inches and used on the wall. One flow- 
er with leaves may decorate a booklet, 
or in rows, may be used at the top of 
the blackboard. If colored paper is 
not available crayons may be used, 


Bird Feeding Stations 
(Continued from page 35) 


feeder or they may be driven through 
the bottom of the feeder into the blocks. 

Force some cup grease or lard into 
the bolt hole in the end of the post. 
Place a large washer over the hole 
and set the bolt into the hole. Turn 
the feeder in order to see that it is well 
balanced and turns easily. Balance 
the feeder by adding weights if neces- 
sary to make it turn freely. Paint the 
post and feeder if desired. The feed- 
er might be painted white and the post 
green. 

In order to assure mail reaching 
Mr. Solar promptly, all correspond- 
ence for him should be addressed to: 
Mr. Frank I. Solar, 19056 Gainsbor- 
ough Road, R. F. D. No. 9, Box 140, 
Detroit, Michigan. Remember that 
letters requesting information will not 
be answered unless a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


The Polyphemus Moth 


(Continued from page 46) 

When the children have read the 
story about the Polyphemus Moth, ask 
them the following questions: 

1. Where would you look for a Poly- 
phemus cocoon? 

- What color is it? 

. In what is it wrapped? 

. Of what is the cocoon made? 

. How many threads make the co- 
coon? 

. How long is a thread? 

. Is the thread strong? 

. What care would you take of a 
cocoon? 

- Do you like to gather cocoons? 

. Would you like to have cocoons in 
your house all winter? 

- Would you like to see the pretty 
moths come out of their cradles? 

. Draw a cocoon. 

. Can you draw one wrapped in an 
oak leaf? 

- ad to find an oak lear and draw 

i 


oF dO 
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Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 


The following morning he reported 
that May 17 was Norway’s Independ- 
ence Day. On that day she had gain- 
ed her independence from Sweden. 

“In Hammerfest, the day is cele- 
brated by speeches, picnics, ball games, 
ol no shooting of fireworks,’ said 
ack, 


SUMMARY 


_ Each country of Europe was stud- 
ied in a similar way. 





Whenever the pupils entered a new 
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Pies. 
SLE 7, 


Fill Out This Coupon 


“for Your Vacation”’ 


Mr. A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 


i, 


—— ova 


970 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


This summer, I expect to spend my vacation in the 
Pacific Northwest, leaving here 
and getting back..—....--....-- 

Will you please outline for me a trip that will include: 
(Check— + —cities, or resorts in which you are particularly interested.) 


Flathead Lake Country 
Tacoma 
Butte 

Spokane 
Rainier National Park 
Colorado 


Minnesota Lakes 
Helena 

Montana Rockies 
Seattle—Alaska 
Portland 
Yellowstone Park 


The purpose of my trip is primarily: 


(Check)— ¥ —Pleasure Health 


Business 


but I should also like to see something of these phases 


of Western life: 


(Check) — ¥ —Mining 


Wild Animals Irrigation 


Fruit-raising 


Signt-seeing 


All Four 


Cowboys 


Lumbering 
Indians 


I-prefer to spend a good part of my vacation 
In the Mountains 


(Check) —~¥—Fishing 
Golfing 


Camping Out 
Beside the Sea 


In Yellowstone and Rainier Parks 


I understand that, this summer, the Northern Pacific 
will offer exceedingly low rates to Yellowstone Park . 
and the Pacific Northwest. Please tell me what a ticket 


_._.andreturn. 


willcost from to 





I understand, too, that all your through trains are 
equipped with observation cars and that your dining car 
service has the reputation of being the most satisfac- 
tory of any western railroad. Give me, please, details 


of these features of your service. 


Name .___ 
Street and No.__- 
City and State_____ 


year. 


In Cities 


Your vacation should be the happiest experience of the 
Let me help make it so. 


A. B. Smith. 


ae we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


*‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


























Teachers Wanted 


Hunpreps of other teachers have found success and 
happiness with us. All are earning more than $200 a month 
—many as much as $500. No experience is necessary. 
Only the will and ambition to earn more—to succeed in the 
business world. Possibly you are dissatisfied with your 
present position—or maybe teaching is not bringing you a 
satisfactory income. If so—this may be the very oppor- 
tunity for which you have been waiting. 


The only requisite is that you are a woman teacher with 
Normal School or College training, between 25 and 40 
years of age, and are free to travel extensively. Those se- 
lected as our representatives start with a salary. * We 


equip you fully—train you thoroughly. Write us, please, 
giving your teaching experience, your age, and any other 
facts which you believe might prove of interest. All com- 
munications will be held strictly confidential. A nation- 
wide, rapidly growing demand for Compton Service leads 
to this advertisement. Therefore, kindly write at once. 
Your letter will have a prompt reply. Address, F. E. 
Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Atten- 
tion Mr. Gillfillan. 


























Know the Great Masters 


Send for Art Index containing titles of 3,000 paintings with names 
of artists. Indispensible for reference and courses of study. 
This 32-page publication sent on receipt of 25c. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
415 Madison Avenue, 
















Department 2. New York, N. Y. 











Why Dance in the 


Old Fashioned Way 


—When It’s So Easy to Be 
Up-to-Date ? 


Want to be truly popular? Want to be ine 
vited everywhere? Want to enjoy parties 
and get real joy out of dancing? Here’s how! 


No one enjoys dancing with a ‘‘walk around’”’ 

who thinks he’s getting by because he knows 
a few old-fashioned steps. You simply can’t 
dance that way to the new ball-room music. 
You must know the latest steps, the joyous 
modern steps that everyone is doing! 
_ Learn to dance the new way and see what a difference 
it makes. Not only will you be more popular, not only will 
you be a favorite partner, not only will the girls like to 
dance with you, but— You yourself will get more joy out 
of dancing! 

No longer will dancing be a ballroom duty, buta pleasure. 
You can dance all night the new way, and enjoy each 
dance more than the one before, It’s great. 


Send for FREE test lesson and new book 


Of course you want to dance the new way! Why don’t 
you let Arthur Murray teach you—his fascinating, quick, 
at-home way—without partner, without music, in the 
privacy of your home? 


Arthur Murray, Studio 590 
7 E. 43rd St., New York City. 

Please send me your 82-page book and 
Special Test Lesson. I enclose 10¢ to 
To prove it Mr. Murray is willing to send his new illus- COver postage, printing and mailing. 
trated book, “The Short Cut to Popularity,’ and also a 


special test lesson from his famous course FREE. Just EN re ieee ee te Py hee eee eee 

send the coupon (with 10c to cover cost of printing and 

mailing) and this interesting book with the free lesson will Address............ccccecececcececuccs 
forwarded at once. ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 590, 

7 East 43rd Street, New York City. Clig. 0. eebessenee EPS eT 
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country, the difference in time between 
their own home and new places on the 
continent was calculated. ’ 

The study of the flags of the differ- 
ent nations was interesting, the chil- 
dren noticing that each steamship line 
displayed the flag of its oy. 

rom this study the children learned 
much about transportation to foreign 
countries, money exchange, passports, 
and visas, besides a somewhat detailed 
knowledge of each country and its 
places of interest. 

Furthermore, the study inculcated a 
spirit of investigation in each individ- 
ual. It gave training in the use of the 
encyclopedia and other reference ma- 
terial, and helped develop ability in 
organization of such material for oral 
reports. 

REFERENCES , 

Reference material and other equipment 
used in connection with this aale: 

Frye and Atwood, Geography II, for 

roduct maps and map study lessons; 
arr and McMurry, Geography II) for gen- 
eral information; Carpenter’s Geograph- 
ical Readers: The British Isles, Europe; 
Allen, Industries; The Book of Knowl- 
edge; Junior Red Cross Magazines; Cur- 
rent Events papers; Material sent by 
American Express Co. (free); Material 
given the children by the banks of the 
city; Wall maps, showing surface features, 
natural and political boundaries; Stereo- 
scopes and pictures. Librarians of the 
city were very helpful with pictures and 
reference material. 


A Lowly Animal—The Sponge 
(Continued from page 44) 


for they smell no better in water than 
out of it. Some species have such 
sticky spicules that they are as thorny 
as cactus and nothing bothers them. 
Often some of the smaller animals 
bore into sponges and then crawl in- 
side, but they usually do no injury. 
Sometimes sponges injure shells or 
oysters by boring through them.” 

“Are all sponges of use to us?” 
asked John. 

“No, they are not. The species 
known as horny or commercial sponges 
are the most valuable of the three 
groups into which this queer family 
of animals is divided, and they are al- 
so the most durable. Sponges are 
classed, according to their nature, as 
calcareous, whose skeletons are made 
up of spicules of lime; siliceous sponges, 
with spicules of silica, which give 
them flint skeletons; and the horny 
sponge of commerce. The latter have 
skeletons made up of a substance called 
‘spongin,’ which looks like silk, and the 
fine little fibers lash the sponge secure- 
ly together. The value of these sponges 
depends mostly on their power to ab- 
sorb, which in turn depends on the 
softness, fineness, and elasticity of the 
sponge. Some of the sponges have 
both siliceous and horny fibers.” 

“Are the commercial sponges bright 
colored, too?” inquired John. 

“They are dark in color and are usu- 
ally found attached to a rock in the 
bottom of the sea. They are a round- 
ish-smooth ~~, 

“I should think that there would 
soon be no sponges if the fishermen 
take so many each year,’”’? remarked 
John, 

_ “Yes, there is danger of a shortage 
in sponges. The United States Bureau 
of Fisheries protects the sponge beds 
by special laws, and scientists have 
tried to find a new way to start beds. 
For this purpose they take “cuttings” 
from sponges that are too small or not 
good enough to be sold and plant them 
in about the same way that we grow 
certain plants. Strangely enough, 
ane bits of sponge are called ‘plants,’ 


“Sponges are very interesting ani- 
mals,” concluded John, after thanking 
the sponge fisherman for his hospi- 
tality. 





Truth does not exist for us until it 
is a part of our life; until we have 
made it ours by absorption and assimi- 
lation.—Mabie. 
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GIVEN. TANSING Macuine 
= WE PAY CHARGES 


Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
only12 boxesMentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Seli at 
Special Price, 25e. Return the 

3.00 and Phonograph is yours, 
e trust you. ler Today. 


“SPV. s. supply Co.,task527 Greenvilic, Pa, 


BUNIONS 


NE, the marvelous new Solvent, banisheg 
Faniches ae though bp magic, THEN’ YOU Wine 

s_tho ic. 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET. 


a 


Addsess: 








SENT ON TRI 
For rear own rellet 
Box of PEDODYN: 
say~"'l 


want totr: 


'» 80 you can prove results and recome 
ade Lol lady arrange sd e 
AY LABORATORIES 
186 N, LaSalle St., Dept, p708, Chicago, 1h 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 








two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for 5.00; 25 | 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards:| 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples, 


Write your copy plain’ and mail to us with P.O. order tocover 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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/ ake eee 

will tal you a fre ptory. 
bow I got deaf andhow!meke wedicated Ear Drum 
GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (in 
28 Hoffman Bldg., 2589 Woodward, Detroit, Mich, | 


Birthstone, Initial Signet, 
ment and rea 








VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 








JEWELED MVMT. — GUAR 10 YRS. 
D watch— inum effe D ribbon bracelet and 

sientestgecraps ceert dye ed 
BE EA URES CO Das ee CHCA GES Tee 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opeertniiy for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your o schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for 8 
room sufficient for from 1 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free bookle' 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 


M ail us 20c with size film for development 
Biz Pre oteced fe eh peenive, soy anand 
Ty *ROANONE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 

242 Gel? Ave. —_ i 































° New Year 
ttention Leachers ¢:s:tis 
Cards made 

from your own film Negatives, size 4x56, with envelopes. 
These are not Post Cards. Send your order now. $1.00 per 
dozen, AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SERVICE, Bristol, Vermont. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
Write toda TY ameak They + We teach beauty culture. 

D.J,MAHLER, 15-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I. 


° . $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: ogame 
outline ‘Free. Producers League, 448 St. Louls 











Samples of Grains for Schools. 


Miniature bundles hard Wheat~25c, Flax-25c. 
Postpaid. HUGH 0. REDINGTON, Route 1, Wilton, N.Dak. 








SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Seott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every man and 
E Aa po he woman should know 


vi 
NY Fiala Ap ae neh 








POSTPAID . What every parent should know 
Mailed in, Table contents commendationson regu! 





AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 
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For That Home Cooked 
Meal at School 









ONLY 25c 


For Complete Outfit Consisting of 
Cooking Stove, Fuel and Extinguisher 
A first aid stove for teachers. Perfect for piping 
hot iunches atschool. Ready fora rapid breakfast 
at home. Instant heat for your curling or flat iron. 
A necessity for the sick room or school dispensary. 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
Use Sterno in the bedroom, bathroom, dining room, 
kitchen, office,—everywhere, for every purpose. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25c to Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 350, and we 
will send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


sterno is Manufactured Under U, 8 Gov’t Permit for 
Use only as a 










Address printed FREE 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 
, Smooth writing surface large sheets 
> Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive 
UZ gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. 
Use Silvertone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts 
Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 oy $1.00 
Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 
Lower than store prices for unprinted kind 
Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outside U.S. your money back if not highly pleased. 

Silvertone Stationery Co., 31Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 





We Will Send You a Full Cut, ~ 
eWIONE CARAT.” 


Corodite Diamic 


NO C.0.D.—NOTHING TO BUY OR SELL 


1D: ONLY 
NoMore ypu 
ich ae 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS OFFER 

We make this remarkable offer so that lover of beav- \ 

tiful jewelry can have the rtunity of co ing a Coro- 

dite Gem side side with a Genuine ‘e want you “ 

to see with your own eyes the flery flashing beauty of this Gor- a 
Gem. CORODITE DIAM! e double polished and NY 

the canara that rnemiistine axsertears emonisned. The llustra: 

ast 1s! le 

tion above shows how beautiyul . CORODI a, Van when hype 

mm . Send ame address an col tam) 

(to helpeovercost of handli ot tous Today. Your Coradite will come 

Fully Prepaid by return mail. 


E. RICHWINE CO.Dept. c-1318%:3208%¢" 


[3 WEES So 
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a You've heard 

your neighbor praise the 

© old reliable Pathfinder, the 

a wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 

fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 

time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 

Cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, i 

for all. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 

or$lforfullyear (52issues), Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 














Handsome. clear toned, large sized Violin with pegs, fin- 
ver board, tail piece, full set strings, bow, box resin and 
self-instruction book. Send us your name and address and 
GIVE AWAY FREE 28 Fine Art Pictures with 28 pkgs. 
Bluine which you sell at 10 cents apkg. Write for them 

BLUINE MFG. CO., B56 Mill St. Concord Junction, Mass. 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice, Moles 
a (also BIG growths) dry up and 
: : drop off. Write for booklet. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A GroveStreet, Woodbridge, N. J. 








A Second-Grade Food Project 


(Continued from page 41) 


a) Buildings. : 
b) Wall-paper designs. 
c) Farm animals. 
d) Dishes. 

2. Drawing. 
a) Plans for buildings. 
b) Illustrations of market trip. 
c) Health pictures. 

3. Cut Paper. 
a) Booklet covers. 

C. English— 

1. Oral composition. 
a) Accounts of trips taken. 
b) Discussion of plans. 
c) Reports of work done. 
d) Lantern talk for third grade. 
e) Poems about “hammers,” etc. 

2. Written composition. 
a) Letter to Mother. 

D. Writing— 
1. Labeling pictures. 
2. Letter. 





3. Signs, “Do Not Touch,” “Gro- 
cery Store,” and others. © | 
Ek. Literature— | 
1. “When We Were Very Young” | 
—Milne. 
2. “Here and Now Story Book”— 
Mitchell. 
F. Spelling— 
1. Words needed for letter. 
2. Accounts of trips. 
G. Reading— 
. Bulletins. 
. Notices. 
. Accounts of experiences. 
Signs. 
Labels. 
. Picture titles. 
Map reading. 
rithmetic— 
Figuring car fare. 
Keeping record of number of 
quarts of milk which were drunk 
in one week. 
8. Amount of material used in mak- 
ing an apron. 
4. Cost of apron. 
5. Measuring doors and windows 
in stores and hotels built. 
. Making change with toy money. 
I. Social Studies— 
1. Directions. 
2. Making map of route covered on 
trip. 
8. Locating places on map. 
4. Locating states where food labeis 
showed that our food was packed. 
J. Hygiene— 
1. Plans for: 
a) Refrigeration in stores. 
b) Covering food. 
c) Proper food at restaurant and 
hotel. 
d) Windows for sunlight. 
e) Clean barns and tested cattle. 
f) Bottled milk. 
g) Bathrooms in hotel. 
h) Painting boat for cleanliness. 
2. Safety aids, when sawing, cut- 
ting, and other work caused 
minor wounds. 


SID oe oo DO 
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New LEADS 


(Work Planned by the Class but Not 
Carried Out Because of Lack of Time) 


1. Trip to dairy. 


2. Trip to farm. 

3. Making of rugs, curtains, bed 
covering. 

4, Fire department to protect city. 

5. Foreman, mayor, and other offi- 
cials suggested, pointing to civic 
consciousness. 

6. Trains and depots for food trans- 
portation. 

7. Food preservation—canning and 
drying. 

8. Study of cotton. 


A great deal of joy of life consists 
in doing perfectly, or at least. to the 
best of one’s ability, everything which 
he attempts to do. There is a sense 
of satisfaction, a pride in surveying 
such a work—a work which is round- 
ed, full, exact, complete in all its parts 
—which the superficial man, who 
leaves his work in a slovenly, slipshod, 
half-finished condition, can never know. 
It is this conscientious completeness 
which turns work into art. The 
smallest thing, well done, becomes ar- 
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tistic—William Mathews. 








Foot pains vanish 
in 10 minutes or 


—this test is 


Millions have found a new way to 
end foot and leg pains. Specialists 
everywhere are urging it. Normal 
strength is restored by natural means. 
A test will amaze and delight you. 
Make it under this free offer. 


free 





NCE again science adds joy 
to living by a new discov- 
ery. And this discovery is so 
far-reaching that it will benefit 
over twenty million people. 
Almost everyone at different \ 
times suffers from aching, pain- 
ing feet and legs. Many think 
their pains result from being 
tired or that they come from 
rheumatism, sciatica or other 
similar diseases. But in thou- 
sands of cases there is an even 
more serious cause. Only re- 
cently has science discovered it. 
Now for the first time med- 
ical authorities are realizing 
how serious foot troubles may 
become. They tell you not to 
neglect the slightest twinge of 
pain—the symptom with which 
nature warns you. 


When certain muscles 


weaken 
The foot is composed of in- 
numerable muscles, sensitive 
nerves and tiny bones. 

The bones are arranged to 
form two arches. One is a 
hidden arch few people know 
about, extending across the foot 
from the little to the big toes. 
The other extends along the 
foot from heel to toe, forming 
the instep. It is the function of 
the muscles to hold the bones 
of these arches in place. 

Now, say the specialists, mod- 
ern shoes, and other things, too, 
cause the muscles to weaken. 


End These Pains 


Pains aches or cramping in 
calf of leg and knee. 


Pains oraches in ankle, heel, 
arch or instep. 





Pains of cramps in oes, 
callouses on ball of foot, 
spreading causing bunions. 


Other Symptoms: Tired, 

aching, burning sensations 

Shooting painswhen stepping 

on uneven su, faces, 

feel uncomfortable and seem 

too small, Feet become sen- 
sitive 









offer 
tend to 
further weaken the muscles by 
supplanting their natural funce- 


merely 
and 


supports 
relief 


Rigid 
temporary 


tions. But this soft, pliable 
band can soon be discarded en 
tirely, so quickly does it do its 
work. And from the instant 
you slip it on you can dance, 
run, walk or stand without the 
slightest twinge of pain. 

So light and thin is this band 
that it can be worn with the 
sheerest hose, the tightest and 
most stylish, high-heeled shoes, 


Shoes 











As a result the bones spread 
from overstrain and arches sag. 

The forward arch falls first, throwing the 
entire foot structure out of balance. Then 
the instep breaks down and completely gives 
way. Bones crush delicate blood vessels and 
sensitive nerves. Pain becomes unbearable. 


Science corrects misplacements 
Nature heals and strengthens 
Pains vanish like magic 


Difficult as this might seem to correct, sci- 
ence has found a simple yet astonishingly 
effective remedy. To strengthen the muscles 
exercise is necessary. So science provides a 
thin, strong, super-elastic band to assist the 
muscles in holding the bones in place. It 
takes the pressure off the nerves and helps 
nature strengthen the muscles through con- 
stant use. This band is the Jung Arch Brace. 
The secret of its success lies in its correct 
tension, in its scientific contour and design. 







WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Write to us for our 
free book, illus- 
trated with X-ray 
views of feet. Tells 
all about the cause 
and correction of 
foot troubles. How 
to stop foot and 
leg pains quickly. 


NGS 
The “Original 
ARCH BRACES 


End foot pains in 10 minutes 


Physicians say that it is the 
one scientific way to restore tho 
natural structure of the foot. 
They urge you to make the test offered you 
here, without‘ hesitation or delay. 


Make this amazing 10-minute test 


Over a million men and women are enjoying 
normal, healthy feet as strong as an ath- 
lete’s. We invite you to make the test that 
performed a miracle for them. 

Go to any druggist, shoe dealer or chiropo- 
dist and be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces. Make this free test. If not delighted 
with the instant and lasting relief, take them 


back and every penny will be returned. 
If your dealer hasn't them we will supply 
you. With a half inch strip of paper mea- 


sure around the smallest part of your instep, 
where the forward edge of the brace is shown 
in the circle diagram, or send us the size 
and the width of your shoe. 

The same day we will send you a pair of 
Jung's Arch Braces (‘“‘Wonder” Style). Sim- 
ply pay the postman $1 and postage. 

For people having long or thick feet, for 
stout people or in severe cases, We recommend 


our “Miracle” Style, extra wide, $1.50. 
Wear them two weeks, If not delighted 
return them and we will send every 


penny back immediately. 
© J. A.B. Co. 1926 


cal dehalahededllelalyhadeheheletetietetetetetads | 
1 THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 1 
i] 191 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 1 
; i Please send me a pair of Jung Arch 7 
races in style checked. 
' CO Wonder Style, $1.00 0 Miracle Style, $1.50 | 
1 I will pay postman the above price and 4 
1 postage. My money to be returned if not 4 
I satisfied. I enclose foot measurement. 1 
| 1 
Be NI taisdiasicceensestisslccashincisphaepaipscnstiniebansbapaiaiianieaiediinn ! 
a 1 
I Address .......... - 1 
! 1 
; | As Se eesssvorsFSEBLO nove ; 
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Entertainment Books 


Our series of Entertainment Books is so complete that you will 
have no difficulty in finding just what is needed for any time or 
occasion. Order now for the remaining months of the school year. 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 

By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday in 
2 CEE any school. The contents include: Recitations for 
PIECES«©PLAYS Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- 
LINCOLN'S BIRTH! tics: Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lin- 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dia- 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. Ample mate- 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘Teachers will find in this book 
a splendid selection of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program, The contents include: 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- 
tions from Washington; Quotations about Washington; 
Drills and Dances; Dialogués and Plays. In many of 
the plays an entire roomful of posits may take rt. 
Abundant material for very small children as well as 
the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 

By Grace B. Faxon, Provides abundant, material for 
New Year's, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace Day. The material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 

By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, be- 
sides the pageant of ‘‘The Pied Piper” which is suited 
to any general program, Some of the plays “‘act’’ fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children _represent flow- 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and =f 
tale characters, and grown persons, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B, Faxon. Provides a part for prety child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, sna iabiitiinats 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 


plays. 40 cents, postpaid. PIECES ax» PLAYS 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days S« PATRIOTIC DAYS 


By Grace B. Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- ae 
morial Day (May 80) and Flag Day (June 14), much 
of the contents may be used in any patriotic program. 
It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
dance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar tunes, 
etc. There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
and entire programs for_ higher grade, The plays in- 
elude a dramatization of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try’. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and: Dialogues 

By Florence R. Signor, In this book health lessons 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 selections 
included are suitable for gradés 1 to inclusivé, vary- 
ing in length, number of characters, and general diffi- 
culty. They are characterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of production is also a feature; 
the scenery is easily arranged and the costumes are 
simple. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 

Twenty-one short plays for intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. These plays aré so varied in character, 
length, and adaptability that they offer something for 
use at any time. The contents are: The Traitor, How 
the Constitution Saved the Nation, The Toys’ Celebra- 
tion, The First Flag, Santa’s Helpers, The Garden of 
Flowers, The Circus Comes to Town, A May Day Play, 
Rip Van Winkle, ‘‘Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man,’ 
Stock, The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, The Crown- 
ing of King Corn, ‘‘Abe” Lin¢oln’s Neighbors, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, A_Columbus_ Day lay, 
The Quarrel of the Days of the Week, The Use in Use- 
less, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, The Queén of 
the May, How “The Star-Spangled Banner’? Was Writ- 
ten. 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


Provides Abundant Material for Every Month of the School Year 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 

The contents of this book are divided into ten parts—each being de- 
voted to one of the months of the school year. The material for each 
month is arranged under complete programs for different grades, ap- 
propriate to the various Holidays, Birthdays or other Special Occa- 
sions occurring during the month. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up 
of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, Di- 
rections to Teachers, Hints for Decorations, ete. Although the ma- 
terial in the book is arranged for complete programs, it can be_used 
in any other way desired. No matter what other Entertainment Books 
you have, you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would 
be really needed, for it supplies an abundance of splendid matérial 
for any occasion. 

364 pages, well printed on good paper, and bound in full cloth. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. All three, $3.95. 


Other Popular Titles from Our List 


Closing Day Exercises. For all grades. Grace B. Faxon 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. ee of these books contains (...... 




























































































Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. }{velve or, more delightful short 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book Il.) started tor soenser pata.” 

Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon........................... 

Japanese Entertainments. Florence R. Signov............................ 

Colonial Minuets. (With music). Florence R. Signor 

Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant...................... 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others 

Choice School Speaker. 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. 
pages. Paper bound 40 cents; cloth bound 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fally describes our entire 
line of Entertainment and other books for teachers and school. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°saiistz.¥82*) 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 








Just for Fun 








Soph—But I don’t think I deserve an 
absolute zero. Prof.—Neither do I, 
but it is the lowest mark that I am al- 
lowed to give. 


Little Boy—Look, mother, the citcus 
has come to town! Mother—Hush, 
darling! That’s not a clown;,. that’s 
just a college boy. 

Bean—Did the lecture you gave your 
wife on economy have any effect? 
Dean—Yes, I’ve got to make my last 
year’s suit do for this spring. 


Customer—What is the price of this 
suit? Clerk—Fifty dollars for cash. 
“And on credit?” “Seventy-five dol- 
lars. Fifty down and the remainder 
in two monthy installments.” 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school 
during writing time)—Henry, why are 
you not writing? Henry—I ain’t got 
no pen. Teacher—Where’s your gram- 
mar? Henry—She’s dead. 


Minister—Why do you not get .a 
wife, Donal’? Donald—I micht get a 
bad one. Minister—Trust to _Provi- 
dence, an’ you'll be all right. Donald— 
I’m no’ so sure, minister, for ye ken 
Providence has to dispose of the- bad 
as well as the guid. i 


Johnny hesitated when his teacher 
called on him to recite. The teacher, 
who wished to cure pupils of bluff- 
ing, said to him: “John, what would 
you call a person who pretends to 
know everything?” Johnny (immed- 
iately)—Why, a teacher, of course. 


An elderly Philadelphia lady, a 
church member, active in good works, 
but quite conservative, went to San 
Francisco to visit relatives. A few 
days before Billy Sunday began his 
revival there a_ niece asked her: 
“Aunty, you saw Billy Sunday in Phil- 
adelphia last winter, didn’t you?” 
“He starts here next Sunday,” said the 
girl. “I suppose I ought to go, oughtn’t 
I?” “Why, yes,” said the old lady. 
“You ought to hear him, certainly— 
but it doesn’t seem like a nice thing to 
do on the Sabbath.” 


From London comes the story of Sir 
James M. Barrie’s first meeting with 
Robert Louis Stevenson. They were 
young men then, and strangers. Stev- 
enson bumped Barrie on a street in 
Edinburgh. Barrie glowered. “After 
all,” Stevenson said, “God made me.” 
“He is getting careless,” said Barrie. 
Stevenson shifted his cane from one 
hand to the other. “Do I know you?” 
he asked. “No, but I wish you did,” 
said Barrie. “Let’s pretend that I do,” 
suggested Stevenson—and arm in arm 
they started for a tavern. 


It was the young candidate’s first 
campaign and his very first political 
speech. Heé was very much encouraged 
by the hearty welcome extended by the 
local committee and delighted by the 
elaborate preparations for the meet- 
ing. There was even a band to play 
on the stand before the speech. At 
last the chairman came forward and 
addressed the crowd as_ follows: 
“Fellow citizens, we have with us to- 
day a_ young man that is destined to 
take high place in the ranks of our be- 
loved party. He comes to tell us of the 
burning issues that confront us and 
his fame as an orator has, of course, 
preceded hm. He will now address you 
and when he has finished the band will 
call you together again. 
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HELPS for 
TEACHERS 


(All Prices Are Postpaid) 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES. A port- 
folio containing eight large full color repro. 
ductions of famous paintings with comp!ete 
material for class study, For full descrip. 
tion see page 84 of the December number of 
this magazine. Price $1.50. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


FOUR HUNDRED GAMES. For School, Home 
and Playground, Provides games for every 
age, purpose; and occasion. 320 pages. Cloth, 
Price’ $1.50. With Normal _Instructor-Pri. 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path. 
finder, 1. year, $2.20. ; 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP. A book of Prize-Win. 
ning Plans for Successful Teaching. Covers 
practically every phase of a teacher’s work, 
One of the most helpful books of its kind ever 
published. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.5), 
- With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr,, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20, 


EVERY DAY PLANS. For Teachers of All 
Grades. Provides usable, helpful material for 
‘every day in the year. 3 volumes. Flexible 
cloth covers. 476 pages. Price $1.50. With 
- Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. New —— 
and Enlarged Edition, 446 pages. Cloth. 
Price $1.75. With Normal Instructor-Primaty 
. Plans, 1. year, $3.40. With The Pathfinder, 
1 year, $2.40. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS. The Mot 
Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered, 
Supplies abundant material for every occh 
sion. 364 pages. Cloth Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


HOW I DID IT. More than 700 Helpful Ideas, 
Plans, and Devices for Teachers embracitg 
every branch of school work. 320 pages, 
Cloth. Price $1.00: With Normal Instrue 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Books I and 
II. Each book contains over 200 of the poems 
most often requested by teachers for publica- 
tion in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
214 pages each. Cloth. Price each book 
$1.00. Either book with Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80, 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS. From Twenty 
Years of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
A book of a thousand helps and suggestions, 
320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.00. With Normal. 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS— 
Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large 
patterns including 20 of Mother Goose chat- 
acters. Heavy paper covers. Price each book 
60 cents. Either book with Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


THE INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books 
I and II. Each book contains 30 large pate 
terns. Book I has animals, birds, boys and 
girls of other countries, ete. Book II has 
animals and Mother Goose characters. Heavy 
paper covers. Price each book 60 cents. 
Either book with Normal Instructor-Primarty 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


83> Our New 1925-26 Catalogue fully de- 
scribes all of the above and many other helps 
for teachers and the schoolroom. Send for it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 

Order from Office Nearest to You. 

















Beautiful Fur Coats $98.75 


Write for description, 
terms and catalogue. 


Albert Lea Hide & Fur Company, 


Albert Lea, Minn. 














ned Something New! For Dress, Work and Play Shoes 
Eliminates Half Soles 


Waterproofs the Soles 


Science’s Latest Gift te Mankind 
AE 
Makes Shoe Soles Wear as Long as the Uppers t 


rt, Sia 


Keep the Feet Dry Without Rubbers “ 


Specially Recommended for Women’s and Children’s Shoes 





One bottle is a year’s supply. Fifty applications. Any child can apply. 


At your Dealer’s or send 75 cents for one bottle by 
mail. Attractive sales plan for schools wanting to raise 
money for special purposes. Representatives wanted. 


TERRY SALES COMPANY Colorado Springs, Colorado 





